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B" the publication of this volume, Lord Liverpool has rendered 

an acceptable fervice to the ftudent of political economy, 
and to the nation at large. It contains a concife and luminous 
ftatement of almoft all the facts that deferve our notice in the 
hiftory of the Britifh coinage ; a confiderable body of informatiori 
upon this interefting topic, derived from original fources to which 
few authors can have accefs ; a reference, for the moit part ex- 
ceedingly correct, to the general principles of political fcience 
which bear upon the queflions regarding currency; and fome 
counfels relative to the further reformation of the circulating me- 
dium, which highly merit the confideration of the exalted per- 
fonage to whom the tract is addreffed, as well as of the people 
committed to his care. It is now upwards of thirty years fince 
the noble author’s attention was directed to thefe fubjeé&ts. He 
had a principal fhare in forming the plan which was adopted in 
1774 for the reform of the gold coinage. ‘The fuccefs of the meafures 
then purfued is well known; and they were intended only as part 
of a more general fyftem of reformation. Various accidents, 
however, prevented the further profecution of the defign, until 
the year 1798, when it was revived, and a committee of. the 
Privy-Council appointed to confider the ftate of the coins, and 
propofe fuch improvements as might appear falutary. Among 
the members of this commiflion, Lord Liverpool was defervedly 
included ; and he had begun to take that lead in their delibera- 
tions which his experience qualified him to affume. 

‘ At this period, 1 was feized with a violent difeafe, which has now 
confined me to my houfe, and generally to my couch, for more than 
four years ;—unable to hold a pen, or to turn over the leaves of a 
book, from which I might derive information. At intervals, however, 
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when I have of late providentially obtained fome refpite from pain and 
extreme weaknefs, I have endeavoured to revife fo much as I had be. 
fore occafionally written ;—to arrange other materials previoufly col- 
leGted ;—and to reduce the whole to a form not unfit for perufal. A 
Treatife, written on fo abftrufe and complicated a fubject, by one ex. 
pofed to great infirmities, muft contain fome repetitions, flight inaccu. 
racies, and other imperfections. Arrived as I now am on the verge of 
life, I haften to prefent what I have thus written, though not exempt 
from errors, to Your Majefty, as my laft fervice,—if it thall deferve 
that name ;—in grateful remembrance of the generous proteétion, which 
Your Majefty has never ceafed to afford me, and of the many and great 
favours, which You have gracioufly conferred upon me.’ pp. 7. 8. 

A work, written under fuch circumitances, deferves a large 
fhare of indulgence. ‘But we have really found fo few occa- 
fions on which lenity might be fhewn, and fo much reafon in ge- 
neral to commend, that we fhall difregard our author’s peculiar 
claims to favour, and both indicate, without any fcruple, the 
faults which prefent themfelves, and {pecify very plainly the points 
where we differ from him, while we endeavour to guide our read- 
ers through the various information contained in his performance. 
The fubje&, we acknowledge, is fomewhat dry, and not often 
fruitful in general difcuffions. Its importance, however, can in 
nowife be queftioned ; and fome of its parts will be found to af- 
ford the materials of more enlarged fpeculation. 

The ufe of metals, as a medium of exchange, was obvioufly no 
improvement upon the rude kinds of barter by which commerce had 
previoufly been conducted, unlefs the praétice of affaying, as well as 
of weigliing or meafuring the maffes of thofe metals, was at the 
fame time introduced. Each tranfa¢tion of buying and felling mutt 
therefore have involved a difficult and expenfive experiment upon 
the finenefs of the commodity in which the price was paid ; and thus 
an improvement, fcarcely lefs neceflary than the former, was to 
manufacture a number of pieces of a known finenefs, which 
might pafs in exchange by weight, the quality having been pre- 
vioufly determined once for all. It is probable that this ftep m 
the divifion of employments was, like all the reft, firft made by 
individuals ; that perfons of approved refpectability and known 
{kill betook themfelves to the occupation of refining the precious 
metals, and affixed to the bars into which they fafhioned them, 
a certain mark, denoting the quality of the mafs. In procefs of 
time, however, the governors of the community found fufficient 
inducements to take this branch of induftry exclufively into their 
own hands. They were always the chief confumers and _princi- 
pal creditors in the country: they had, therefore, more concern 
in the accuracy of the ftandard than any other individuals. Be- 
fides, where there were mines, they had generally found meansto ap- 
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propriate them ; and where there were none, they faw that various 
benefits, fimilar to the gains of the mines, might be derived from a 
controul over the preparation of the currency. ‘The difficulty of 
preventing great impoiture upon the public, f, long as a matter of 
this nicety was left in the hands of private individuals, afforded a 
plaufible pretence for introducing the monopoly, and, in the early 
{tages of commerce, at leaft, was even a reafon of fome real weight, 
By thefe fteps, the hiftory of which is in all countries entirely loft, 
the fovereign of every civilized ftate has become the fole aflayer of 
the metals ufed in commercial exchanges. ‘The other branches of 
the coinage have, in almoft all cafes, ie introduced by himfelf, 
ata fubfequent period. The profits of dividing the metals into 
pieces of a known weight, were not at firlt very obvious. The 
power of regulating their finenefs was much more beneficial, and 
its abufes more difficult to be checked. But the advantages of fix- 
ing the quantity of metal in pieces of a certain denomination, 
or of fixing the denomination of certain pieces, were foon found 
to be confiderable, at leaft where the ruiers had come under, ob- 
ligations to any of their fubjedts, and wifhed to relieve themfelves 
without an act of open and violent injuftice. Hence, in all civi- 
lized countries, the exclufive management of the coinage in every 
branch, and, in general, the regulation of all things relating to 
the medium of exchange, has become a favourite prerogative of 
the Sovereign. Lord Liverpool details, in the outfet of the work 
before us, the particulars of this part of the Royal. prerogative in 
England. 

In ancient times, the right of coinage was fometimes ufurped by 
the more powerful barons; but Henry II. appears finally to have fup- 
ptefled this abufe; and, fince his time, no fubje& has ever interfer- 
ed with the coinage, except in fo far asthe Crown has, at different 
periods, delegated the right of coining to certain great corpora- 
tions, who were always bound to exercife it according to the rules 
prefcribed in the grant, and were never permitted to vary either 
the alloy, the denomination, or the device. This praétice of de- 
volving the coinage upon fubjeéts, has, however, been entirely 
telinquifhed fince the reign of Edward VI. Various ftatutes have 
tecognized the rights of the Crown, both to fix the value of the 
coins as iflued from the mint, and to alter that yalue after they 
have become current. In particular, the igth Hen. VIL. ¢. 5. 
enacts, that all gold and filver coins fhall pafs for the fum they 
were coined for ;”’ and the sth and 6th Edward VL., ¢. 19.; pe 
bibits the exchanging of any coined gold or filver for more th 
the King’s proclamation has or fhall have declared to be its value. 


Nor is it neceflary, in general, that the Sovereign fhould publith 
his notices with refpeét to the rate of the currency which he iflues. 
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Whatever coins come from his mint, with his ftamp or other au. 
thenticating marks, are held, in the ordinary cafe, to be of the 
value afixed to them in the indentures which he enters into with 
the officers of the mint. A royal poe ition is only neceff ary 
when bafe coins, or money below the ft and ard of fterling, are to 
be made current ; when coins already in circulation are to be raif- 
ed or lowered in nominal value, or decried altogether ; and, laftly, 


when foreign coins are to be rendered legal currency at a certain 


rate. But, although the prerogative regarding coinage is thus 
ample, and a j pparently } we lh fi ced by the theory of the conit ‘itution, 


our author sdanite ’ that it oug! it, in practi oe to be exercifed with 
ng the more re- 


the moft fcrupulous caution; and, notwithftandi 
cent inftances of its exertion without confulting Parliament, par- 
ticularly in 1717, when guineas were lowered from 215. 6d. to 
21s. by prociam thai, he obferves, that the Crown fhould, in all 
important operations oo ing 
advice of the great national council. 

Ve are fully aware of the futility of abftra& difcuffions of con- 
ftitutional right, more efpecially in times when no pre {p ect what- 
actual conflict, between the different branches of 


the coin, proceed according to the 


ever exifts of an ya 
the government upon fuc h grounds. But we mui be permitted 
to offer one remark on this part of the fubj ject, which has not 
been attended to, probably becaufe no practical confequences have 
appeared likely to flow from the prerogative under confideration. 
it feems to us eminently abfurd to fiate the ‘aleera tion of the no- 
minal value of coins, already current, as a branch of pty rogative, 
The Crown may certainly ordain that certain coins fhall, for the 
‘future, pafs by different names, and that obligations incurred fub- 
fequent to the ordinance, fhall be interpreted according to the new 
fignifications annexed to thofe names. But if it gives a new vali 
ation to the currency abfolutely, it exercifes a retrof{pective influ- 
‘ence, and puts a new interpretation upon conditions previouily 
made. It, in effeét, ordains that A fhall owe B five, when he 
borrowed ten; or commands the parties to have done one thing 
when they did another ; which 3 is evidently not of the nature of 
power at all, and is truly a contradiction in terms. We might as 
well affert, that the’crown or the government (for the cafe is the 
fame) has the prerogative of making two and two equal to fix. 
When, therefore, a government abfolyes contracting parties from 
their obligations, by what is called changing the denomination of 
the currency, it is commiting an act of violent injuftice,—not ex- 


erting a power ;—and, intte: ad of faying that it alters the nominal 


value of money, we fhrould fay that it forcibly breaks certain con- 
tracts exifting among individuals. To range fuch aéts under the 


title of any prerogative is an evident abufe of terms. 


Were the 
crown 
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crown or the legiflature (for it is fame thing) to: enaé& that a 


1 
{ 


geinea fhould be ckonec ual to two. pounds Dierling, our 

ot 
aedtor 
; : 
t 


courts of ice would not be bound in law to abfolvesa 
who owed two pounds, and paid a guinea; they would, be o- 
, ; 


bli; d to take the fenfe o he ntracting parues tor the rule of 


payment, in the fame manner as they would be bound to recur to 
the original meaning of the words, if cuftom fhould uhave altered 
it fince the contrad s made, 
df } fl-o¢] Lt , ofe ‘ : f 
Before entering upon the iketch which we ‘propole. to give o 
the hiftory.of Englif currency, it may be proper to premife, that 


the old ftandard of finene{s for filver coin is 11 oz. 2 dwts.s with 
18 dwts. of alloy, and t this has been uniformly the propor 
tion, moft probably from the Conquelt, with the exception of a 


fhort period, from 34th Henry VUI. to 2d Ejiz beh ; that te 
old itandard for gold was 23 carats 4+ grains, with +a grain of 
alloy ; and'that this proportion continued tili 18th Henry VHL, 
when the new ftandard was introduced of crown gold, or 22 carats 
2 grains, which has been the only proportion ufed in our gold 
coinage fince the 15th Charles If. 

Silver coins were, till nearly two centuries after the Conqueft, 
the only money of Britifh manufacture. Henry IIL, towards the 
end of his reign, coined afew gold pieces, which were fo little 

i sat, until an accident brought the dae. to light in the 
; iward EL, had always been fuppofed the frit of, our 
kings w! ide gold money. At the Conquett, the pound 


9 gual to a ‘Tower pound * of filver of the old itend- 
atd, and it continued of this weight till the 28th of Edward I. It 


was divided into ¢ ty fhillings, na ich ihilling into twel 


pennies, of the weight of twenty-four grains each. Nothing, 
therefore, could : been more fj nple or convenient in every 
ct than this fyitem of coinage, which fubfifted, unaltered for 


two centuries, and till feveral years alter a fecond. metal. had) been 
introduced into the circulation. ‘The fuccefflive and rapid soanare 
which were ym is period, made in. the currency, may, be 


ranged advantageoufly under three heads ;-—the debadcment, of 


the filver coins by diminifhing their weight, their. depomination 


d..} 3 mi 


a : , ' > bd iectends Vinal) lees: Boast 
being retained ;—ine aeb; ent of the gold coins; both, by dimi- 
hing the weight of new iflues, and by-raifing the denomination 


“ “ 


i¢ violent changes made on both 


in circulation ;—laltly, tl 


1 ‘ . 7 ° , ) 
Mectais, Guring the period which €lapica irom the 3 3 » Henry y Vill. 
D2 to 


filver and gold coins, chiefly by alt ations in the itandard of the 
} 
i 


belle pound, uied ur our mint uutil 18th Henry 
ae Oe Ook 

nee lefs than the, pound Troy.. Since that year 
’ 
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to the 6th Edward VI., or rather to the 2d of Elizabeth, and 
which our author juftly regards as a fort of convulfion in the mov 
netary fyftem. 

1. Edward I. firft debafed the pound fterling, by coining it 
into twenty fhillings and threepence. Edward III. by three fe. 
veral reductions, brought it to twenty-five fhillings in tale; 
Henry FV. reduced it to thirty; Edward IV. to thirty-feven and 
fixpence; Henry VIII. to 42s. 25d. in the 18th year of his reign, 
Paffing over the changes which happened between this and the 
fecond of Elizabeth, the, by two reduétions, brought the Tower 
pound to ¢8s. 14d., or the pound Troy to 62 fhillings, at which 
it ftill remains. Other operations of the fame kind have fince 
been in agitation at different periods ; James I. had taken meas 
fares for a new reduction, when he was induced to give it up, 
chiefly by the fage counfels of Lord Bacon. The fpeech of Sir 
Robert Cotton to the fame purpofe, in the reign of Charles 1, 
and its falutaty effects, are well known ; and Mr Locke had the 
honour of crufhing the laft attempt of this nature, which has 
been made with any profpect of fuccefs, by his celebrated treatife 
on the value of money. 

2. The debafements of the gold coin have been made both by 
a diminution of their weight, and an increafe of their denomina- 
tion ; but principally in the latter way, and with the view of ad- 
jufting them to the value of the filvet currency during its fuc- 
cefive changes, both real and nominal. The adjuftment was 
made in the former way, at the two laft debafements of filver in 
Edward Ill.’s reign, and at the debafement of Henry IV. In the 
fubfequent debafements it has been made by the latter method, 
but when the nominal value of the current gold was raifed, the 
Sovereign generally found it expedient to iflue new gold coins of 
the former nominal value. Thus, when Edward IV. debafed 
his filver, he raifed the gold noble from 6s. 8d. to 83. 4d.; but 
he foon after coined angels at 6s. 8d. the old value of the noble, 
and ange/ets equal to the former half nobles; and when Henry 
VIII. firft raifed the angel from 6s. 8d. to 7s. 6d., he coined 
george-nobles of 68. 8d. When the laft reduétion of the filver 
took place in Elizabeth’s reign, the fixed the rate of gold to filver 
in coins of the old ftandard, at 1054 to 1, and in thofe of the 
new (or of crown gold) at 104 to 4s. Since that period, the 
changes in the gold coin have only been calculated to keep pace 
with the gradual alterations in the relative real values of the two 
precious metals. It is remarkable that no fuch alteration feems 
to have called for a readjuftment of the coinage till the beginning 
of James I.’s reign, although America had been difcovered above 
a century, and even the richeft of the filver mines, thofe of 7 
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toi, upwards of fifty years; nay Elizabeth, about the beginning 
of the feventeeth century, valued the gold, at a lower rate, in 
proportion to the filver, than Edward III. had done, yet it is 
well known that the average filver price of wheat, during the laft 
half of the fixteenth century, was nearly five times its filver price 
during the firft half. (See the digreflion concerning the value of 
filver in the Wealth of Nations, particularly the tables at the 
end of Book I. chap. 11.) We fhould expect to find the whole 
gold coin exported, therefore, during this period, in confequence 
of the mint prices of the two metals being fo much nearer each 
other than their market prices. But although, no great exporta- 
tion of gold feems to have been the refult of this difcrepancy, 
foon after James’s acceflion, it was found neceflary to raife the 
mint price of gold; and, by three feveral operations, that. prince 
brought the proportion between gold and falver to 1379 to 1, in 
coins of the old ftandard, and 1344} to 1, in thofe of the new, 
After the Reftoration it was raifed {till further; and the whole 
rife, during fixty years from the unioa of the crowns, was,32$ 
per cent. _ But notwithftanding the great depreciation of,filver, 
from the middle of the fixteenth to the middle of the feventeenth 
century, the filver price of gold feems to have rifen with,a very 
unaccountable flownefs. The firft reduction in the weight of 
the gold coin which James I. made, was found fuflicient to 
create an unprecedented abundance of that currency, for feveral 
years; yet it amounted to no more than 10 per cent. of rife in 
the mint price of that metal. ‘This was indeed, in fome years 
more, found to be infufficient; amd in the ninth year of. his 
reign, he augmented the mint price to per cent. further, by. raif- 
ing the nominal value. No fooner had this meafure been adopt 
ed, than it was found that the rife was much too great ; the filver 
coin began to difappear, and continued diminithing rapidly for 
many years, to the great difcomfiture of the government, as we 
find by various proclamations. again{ft the manufacture of plate 
and the exportation of bullion, ‘ in re/peét of the exceffe of forraigne 
commodities, which is a thing in itfelfe intolerable.’ Yet the price 
of filver was all this time continuing to fall, and did not,:in faa, 
teach its loweft point before the year 1640 or 1650. It was not 
till this laft period, or about the time of the Commonwealth, 
that the depreciation. of filver was able to counteract the efteéts 
of the too great rife in the mint price of gold, effeGed by the 
two operations of James, and by another reduction which he 
very injudicioufly made at the time when filver was maft quick- 
ly difappearing. After this, the market filver price of gold con- 
tinued to sife, fo that Charles H. once more reduced the weight 
of the gold coin; the guinea was iffued at 20 thillings value, but 
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it became current at a higher rate, and was allowed to vary with 
the relative market prices of the two metals. The filver coin, 
during the remaining part of the century, fuffered extremely 
from clipping; and at Jaft this evil rofe to fuch a height, that 
the gninea pafled for 30 fhillings; all commodities became dear 
in proportion ; and filver bullion was exported to buy gold. 
‘The recoinage was now undertaken at a great expence; and 
during the interval, the people became more accuftomed to gold 
than to filver coins, which were befides difliked in general on 
account’of their late degradation. Guineas were at the fame 
time prohibited from pafling for more than 22 fhillings ; they 
foon fell to 21s. 6d.; but this was {till higher than the market 
price of gold bullion, and the new filver coins were accordingly 
exported : : fe that in 1717, when government referred the confi 
deration of the matter to Sir aac Newton, he was of opinion 
that; in a fhort time, payments in filver would not be made 
without a premium. In purfuance of this great man’s advice, 
the. nominal value of the guinea was reduced to 218., and it wag 
fixed at this rate as legal tender. Still it was fomewhat tao high; 
he had been perfeétly aware that the dimint ition might be too 
fimall, and had only recom wiendéd: it as the firft ftep, and lar the 
fake of experiment. But fince that time no further change has 
taken place; the mint filver price of gold has been always kept 
higher than its market filver price, by about 149 per cent.; the 
good filver coin has of confequence been all melted down or ex- 
ported; what remains of it is imperfect in an extraordinary de- 
gree; fcarce any filver bullion has been brought to the mint; 
and.gold has become the fubftantial currency of the realm. 

In tracing the hiftory of our prefe nt gold com, we have taken 
eccafion to remark the ilownefs with which the diminution of the 
value of filver affected the relative values of the precious metals 
in coin, as a fact of which no explanation whatever is offered by 
Lord Liverpool. We fhall afterwards have an opportunity of re- 
curring to this point; but, in the mean time, we muit ftop to 
notice.a general obfervation of ns moment, fuggefted by 
the details which his volume furnifhes. We allude to the cone 
itant ineilicacy of ‘all the meafures taken by thi > government, with 
a View }to create any- fudden or violent cha nges in the ftate of the 
circulating medium, and the care with which it was always found 
neceflary to, confult the public opinions or prejudices. When 
Henry LIL. fir iffued gold coins, the people refufed to give them 
currency. «A precept was directed to the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
London ‘to enforce their circulation. Soon after, the citizens 
made reprefentations againft the money, an d a proclamation was 
publithed by the King, declaring that nobody was obliged to — 
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the pieces; and that the holders of them fhould receive the fulb 
value from the treafury, deducting thé charges ’of céinages The 
firtt gold coins which Edward i. made were thought 6 ‘be overs 
valued, and therefore refufed. A proclamation wis ified; or- 
dering them to be taken only with the corifent of the! '¥éceivers 
and another was foon after publifhed to call them in. “Acnew 
coinage was then made, in which > gold was, if any thingy 
undervalued; but ftill the people, unaccultomed to gold coins, 
refufed them; and they were ordered only to pafs in large"pays 
ments. ‘The . prejudice, however, wo away; and they were 
then ordered not to be refufed in any nayment. We have al- 
ready itated the particulars of another faci belonging to the fame 
clats, viz the iflue of new coins, of the old nominal value, as 
often as any change. was made in the denomination of the old 
coins. The effects of the debafement of the filv ‘oin by clip~ 
ping, during the latter part of | he eventeenth century, iluttrate 
the fame general remark. fhould feem that coins of that fort 
then came into bad repute; and this prejudice, affifted ‘by the 
{carcity of filver during the recoinage, as well as by the increafs 
ing wealth of the country, ultimately csanged the circulating mes 
dium from filver gold. for the gov rmment, after the res 
coinage, only fixed the maximun 225. 28 the price of the gui< 
nea, originally efiimated a 3, and it fell to 218.) 68.5% which 
was ftill fo much’ higher than the market filver pri¢e’ of "gold, 
that the new and good filver was toon driven out of circulation ; 
and thus the pre} iudice epain ilver coins, now rendered quite 
groundlefs, kept up the mint price of gold, without’any law td 
derange the n tural level. 

3- The violent changes which took place in the monetaty fyf- 
tem, during the interval between the 34th Henry VII. and? the 
6th Edward VI., were o different defcription from thofe ‘hie 
therto under confideratio: Chey confifte 1 in alterations’ of the 
ftandard. By ee fever: ‘bafements, Henry VIII. reduced 
the ftandard of filver from 11 oz. 2 dwt. and 18 grs. alloy, to 
4 02. i ynd 8 oz. alloy; and Edward VI. brought it down to 3 oz. 
and 9 oz. alloy ; fo that the pound of old ftandard filver was now 
coined into 131. 6s..43d. Nor was any regard paid to the ‘relative 
values of gold and fiver during th fe alterations. ‘The proportion 
in 36th Henry VIII. was 6,4 to 13 in 3d Edward VI. it ‘was 
Sy to 15 and in 5th Edward VI. it was only 2; to 1: So*that 
enormous pro} ts, io metimes above 350 per cent., were made b 
melting and exporting th e gold coin; and accordingly it ull dit. 
appeared from circ ula ition in a very fhort time. ‘The’ followin 
pailage defcribes fome of the evil confequences which thefe opera- 
tions on the coin produced. 

§ All commerce was nearly at a fland. The farmers were uawilling 

te 
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to bring provifions to market ; and when they offered them to fale, 
they did not know what price to fet upon them. Merchants and tradef. 
men alfo greatly increafed the price of every article which they had to 
fell, The government tried every method to keep up the value of the 
debafed coins then in circulation ; and proclamations were iffued for that 
purpole, which were not obeyed. To enforce obedience, Parliament 

fied a law, already quoted, for infliGing penalties on thofe “ who 
Frould exchange any coined gold or ‘coined filver at a greater value than 
the fame was, or fhould be, declared by his Majefty’s proclamation to 
be current for, within his dominions.” Other proclamations were iffued, 
for obliging perfons, under fevere penalties, to bring their corn and 
provifions to market, and for fetting prices on all the neceflary articles 
of confumption. The Parliament pafled laws for regulating the man. 
ner of buying and felling all forts of beafts and cattle, as well as butter 
and cheefe ; and for limiting the prices at which all forts of wine flould 
be fold. There was an aét alfo fubjeGting fue] to’ an affize, which, in 
order to exclude from this trade fuch as were difpofed to monopolize, 
forbade any perfon to buy fuel, “ except fuch as burn it, or retail the 
fame.” The law againft regraters, foreftallers, and engroffers, which 
has fome time fince been repealed, was paffed on that occafion, and ow- 
ed its origin to the obftruétiens to which every fpecies of internal traffic 
was at that time expofed. The farmers were difpofed to export to fo- 
reign countries many of the moft neceffary articles of life, rather than 
bring them to the country markets to be fold and exchanged for the 
bafe coin; and on this account the exportation of thefe articles was 
prohibited,’ p. gt. 92. 

For thefe complicated evils, it appeared that a reform of the 
coin was the only remedy; and it was undertaken at the end of 
Edward’s reign, upon very judicious principles, and to the fulleft 
extent. He left this falutary change nearly completed ; and Eli- 
zabeth, by putting the laft hand to fo great a work, obtained, as 
often happens in fuch cafes, the glory of the whole enterprize. 
Indeed, there is nothing really admirable in the general policy of 
this renowned Princefs with refpeét to the coinage. If the finifh- 
ed the reform of her brother, fhe departed from fome of its 
wifeft principles; and, after reftoring the ftandard of finenefs, 
fhe reduced the weight of the currency by feveral operations, and 
was only prevented ‘from executin 8 fill greater changes, by the 
firmnefs and fagacity of Burleigh. ‘The iffue of bafe coin in 
Ireland during Tyrone’s s rebellion, is a meafure fcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled in the hiftory of public frauds, and leaves us in doubt 
whether moft to admire at its violence, its impolicy, or its fignal 
failure. If we except the extravagant imitation by James IL., it 
ftands unmatched in the annais of the coinage. * 

It 


* The inefficacy of the plan was remarkable. ‘The Irifh were ready 


for every fpecies of fubmiffion after the defeat of the infurreétion ; but 
the 
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It is fearcely neceffary to conclude this fketch of the hiftory of 
our curtency, by ftating the motives that produced all the changes 
which it has undergone. Not content with levying a fum fuffi- 
cient to defray the expences of the coinage, or, as it was anciently 
termed, a braffage, the fovereigns of all countries have wifhed to 
increafe this income, and, by the right of leignorage, to render 
it one of the ordinary branches of revenue. From raifing a {mall 
regulated fum in this way, they have proceeded to extort large 
and fudden fupplies, by fraudulently adulterating the coin, or 
openly and compulforily raifing its nominal value. Lord Liver- 
pool has colle€ted a number of curious faéts illuftrative of this 
leading view. But the falfe theory of political economy, which 
frequently affifted its operations, and was the fubje& of a contro- 
veriy at different periods of the eighteenth century, though more 
honeft, was marked with a ftubborn blindnefs altogether unpar-« 
donable, even in the infancy of political fcience. Our readers 
will recollect, that not only Mr Locke’s two mafterly treatifes 
upon money, were called forth by the prevalence of fuch grofs 
ertors arhong ftatefmen of a higher order; but alfo, fo late as 
the Seven-years’ war, the fame doétrines appear to have beer 
broached with an alarming frequency, and gave rife to the fecond 
part of Mr Harris’s able work upon coins. That part is wholly 
occupied with an examination of the evils refulting from altera+ 
tions in the eftablifhed ftandard of money. * But, notwithftand- 
ing the long fubfiftence of fuch opinions, and the various unjufti- 
fable meafures which we have been contemplating in the hiftory 
of Britith coinage, it is fatisfactory to obferve, that no nation has 
érred fo little in thefe matters as ourfelves. Our prefent pound 
Sterling is fomewhat more than one third its original value; the 
florin, the money of account in moft parts of Germany, has fuf- 
fered lefs than that of any other foreign ftate; yet it is now fix 
times lefs than it originally was. Scotland, prior to the Union, 
had debafed its pound to a thirty-fixth part ; the French livre has 
been reduced to a feventy-fourth of its original value; the Spa- 


nifh 


the bafe coin was univerfally rejected, and would not pafs, even at its 
real value. See Pacata Hibernia, and Rice Vaughan’s Difcourfe, p. § 3. 
James II., after the revolution in England, forced a copper and pewter 
— upon the Irifh, at the rate of above 660 times its intrinfic va- 
ne. 

* It was publifhed in 1758, and dedicated to Mr Legge. It con- 
tains much valuable matter and fatisfa@tory argument, mixed with fome 
incorrect and confufed views’ of the nature of currency. Rice Vaughan 
was, we believe, the firft who diftinétly flated the argument in this 
queition, in 1675. 
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refufed to pay infugar. There is, indeed, one variation infeparable 
from all fuch meafures of value. ‘Though the coin, be made only of 
a fingle metal, its relative value to other commodities muft var v from 
time to time. ‘This is quite unavoidable ; but, by intro lucing two 
metals, and § fixing their rates at the mint,<a new fource of uncer- 
tainty is added ; and befides the variations of either metal in’ re- 
{pect of other com: nodities, we are encumbered with their varie 
ations in refpect of each other. We, in fa&, give a: double 
meaning to the words expre fling syaK of money ef account. The 
wo mea rings 1 may coincic Ge at the mo ment that the rate is efta- 
blifhed ; a there is an abfolute certainty that they wil! very foon 
change, and keep always varying to a greater or le {s'diftance from 
one another. Now, fuppofe that, after 2 relative value has been 
aflixed to gold and (ilyer at che mint, and both coins have been 
ling to this rate, a change takes place 
in their relative market prices; it is clear that the coins of the 
metal which has become dearer in the market than at the mint, 
will difappear ; they will be melted down, in order to be fold at 
the market price for the thie metal. When both coins are legal 
tender, no man will pay his debts in the metal which is underva- 
lued; becaufe, by doing fo, he would lofe the difference between 
the mint price and the market price of - it metal, eftimated in 
terms of the oth ier. ‘Thus it has always happened, that a change 
in the relative market prices of the precious metals has caufed’one 
of them almoft entirely to dition ear from the circulation; and 
this, we conceive, muit ever continue to happen, fo long as’ go- 
vernment fixes the rates at-which thofe metals, when coined, fhall 
be exchanged for one another. We fhall prefently fee how far 
Lord Livery pool limits this inference, although he is clearly of o- 
pinion that only one of the metals can conftitute the ftandard mea- 
jure of property, as he calls it, or general inftrument of ¢om- 
merce 5 a prop. ofition which, to our minds, conveys no meaning 
whatever, unlefs in the feufe to which, following’ the doctrine of 
Mr Locke, we have juft now putfhed it. 

II. Our author’s attention is mainly dire€ted to demonftrate, 
that gold coin has now become, in this country, the meafure’ of 
property. In order to make out this point, he firlt takes a view 
of the law refpeCting tenders of payment. It is quite manifeft, 
that, immediately upon the introdu€tion of gold coins, in the 
reign of Henry Iil., they were made legal tender ‘equally’ with 
filver, at the rate eftablifhed in the mint indentures, Lord Liver- 
pool fays they continued to be fo till the 1gth of Charles If. ; but 
in this there is fome inaccuracy ; for he has himfelf {tated, in the 
hiftory of the coinage, that Henry III., finding the people averfe 
to the innovation, ‘ordered the new coins only to be taken at the 
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option of the receiver; in other words, he declared them not to 
be legal tender ; and on this footing they remained, if they con- 
tintted'at all im circulation, till the toth of Edward Ill. Since 
that'time, they have been legal tender at the mint rate, till 15th 
Charlés If. ; and from that year to the 3d George I., at any rate 
above’'a certain minimum fixed by law. They were then once 
more made legal tender at a fixed rate, equally with filver; and 
in ‘the ‘14th of the King, the filver coins were ordered to be legal 
tender for fums exceeding twenty-five pounds, only according to 
their weight, at the rate of 5s. 2d. an ounce. This regulation 
was renewed in 1798, and continues in force. ‘The copper coins 
are only legal tender for fums not exceeding a fhilling; fome of 
them only for fums not exceeding fixpence. We may remark, in 
paffing, that the ftatutes which limit the fum for which filver coin 
thall be legal tender, do by no means enact that filver itfelf thall 
not be legal tender to any amount. Silver coin, in fact, is ftill 
legal tender for all fums, only not by tale ; and it cannot even be 
faid to pafs as bullion; for the price at which it fhall be received 
is fpecified, and not left to the market ftandard. An ounce of 
this coin is to pafs for the nominal fum of gs. 2d., or for a quar- 
ter of ‘a guinea wanting ,} of a guinea. We do not therefore 
fee what our author’s argument gains by the view of the fubject, 
which confiders it § as a queftion of law.” No one can doubt 
that gold coins have long been legal tender; he has not difproved 
that filver coins are fo likewife. There cannot be a doubt that 
they were originally the fole tender, and that, to this day, the 
money of account here, as well as on the Continent, bears refer- 
ence, in its name at leaft, to the weight of filver, of which it 
once confifted. But, confidering the difcuflion as a queftion of 
faét, ‘Lord Liverpool has a better argument. We have alread 
traced the change which happened about the beginning of lat 
century, in the cuftoms and opinions of the community regarding 
coins. Partly from that circumftance, and partly from the over- 
valuation of the guinea in 1717, which foon banifhed the greater 
part of ‘the filver coin from circulation, the gold currency has, for 
a hundred years paft, formed the great bulk of our fpecie, and 
regulated all the reft. ‘The complete revolution which has thus 
taken place in the kind of the circulating medium, is very kappi- 
ly ilhiftrated by our author from a variety of topics. Before the 
recoinage in King William’s reign, the defeCtive ftate of the fil- 
ver coins produced the utmoft inconvenience. All prices were 
raifed, and a guinea fold for thirty fhillings. Now, when the 
filver is‘as defective as it was then, prices are not at all affected 
by its deficiency, and the value of the guinea fuffers no change. 
Before the recoinage of King William, foreign exchange was kept 
: conttantly 
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¢onftantly at leaft 20 per cent. againft this country, by the ftate of 
the filver. Nothing of this kind has happened in confequence 
of the prefent imperfections of our filver coin, though, prior to 
the recoinage of 1774, the deficiency of the gold coins conftant- 
ly and materially influenced the rate of exchange. In like man- 
ner, the price of both gold and filver bullion has been regulated 
by the ftate, not of the filver, but of the gold coins. It never 
was affected by the deficiency of the former; but it rofe when 
the latter were defective, and fell again after the laft recoinage, 
‘ Thus it appears,’ fays Lord Liverpool, * that not only the peo~ 
ple of Great Britain, but the merchants of foreign nations whe 
have any intercourfe with us, and even thofe who deal in the pre- 
cious metals of which our coins are made, concur in opinion, that 
the gold coins are now the principal meafure of property in this 
kingdom. ’ 

This change, our author imputes to the increafed affluence 
and commercial profperity of the country; remarking, that in 
the early and lefs wealthy ftages of fociety, copper coins alone 
are known ; that by degrees filver is introduced, and, as mercan~ 
tile tranfa€tions become more frequent and important, filver 
coins of a greater value are ufed ; chat gold then takes its place ; 
and even this precious metal being found burthenfome for con- 
fant ufe, in the moft refined ftate of commerce, a fubititute is 

rovided by the refources of paper credit. 

The hiftory of the Englith fpecie throws great light on this 
view of the fubje& ; and one obfervation which it furnithes, is 
fo appropriate to the illuftration of the foregoing deduétions, 
that we cannot forbear ftating it more particularly. At the Cone 
queft, the value of filver, compared with other commodities, 
was not much lefs than that of gold is at the prefent day. Com- 
modities have fince rifen to fifteen times their nominal filver 
price in that early period. Our author infers from thence, that 
there was nearly the fame difference between goods and filver 
then, that there is between filver and gold now. He forgets, 
however, that the rife of fifteen times includes the alteration in 
the real value of the currency, and that therefore the intrinfic 
value of filver was only five times greater than it is now. But 
this difference is fufficient to illuftrate the connexion between 
the progrefs of wealth, and the change of the currency, and to 
fhew that a gold circulation is not much more coftly now than a 
circulation of filver was formerly. 

But, not only has the gold coin become in faé the circulating me- 
dium of this country, and for that reafon, according to our author, 
deferves to be retained in the fame function ;—there is another 
point in which he thinks it pofftffes a decided preeminence over 
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filver Coin, 2s 4 meafure of property ;—its value is much lefs liable 
to yariation. The proofs of this material propofition are drawn 
partly from the records of the Bank of England, and partly from 
the information of a refpeCtable dealer in. bullion, Mr-Garbett.of 
Birmiggham, and of fome other well-informed perfons. By the 
former, it. appears, that the. bank has purchafed, gold during 
twenty years, ending 1797, with no mote than a half per cent. 
variation ef price at any time. By Mr Garbett’s account, gold 
purchafed with, or fold for bank notes, has varied during forty 
years no more than 53 per cent..in the London market ;. while 
filver exchanged for the fame article has varied in ten years, 
ending 1793, more than 19% per cenf, By other information, it 
is fhewn, that the price of dollars varied during 41 years, end- 
ing 1796, nearly 16; per cent-, and during 22 years, ending 1797, 
neatly 12 per cent. Whence, Lord Liverpoo! infers, that gold 
varies a great deal lefs in its price from time to time than filver, 
and is on this account the moft proper of the precious metals 
for a ftandard of value and initrament.-of commerce, and that 
the others fhould enly be ufed in exchanges below the value of 
the gold currency. 

Without examining; for the prefent, what is really meant by the 
advice here offered, ‘ to make gold the prineipal meafure of pro- 
perty.in our coinage ;’ and before entering, on the remaining 
parts of our author’s plan, we fhall ftop to notice the great _fal- 
Jacy of the demonftration juft now analyzed, to. eftablifh, the 
propolition that,gold varies more than filyer. in its, market price. 
When the bank purchafed gold bullion, it mutt, have paid for it 
either.in filver or in notes, or in fome other kind of paper cur- 
zency,or ftock. Hf the equivalent was filver, then, the variation 
an. the price of that metal, was the very fame with the, variation 
ftated to have taken place in the price of gold, and. no other. 
Confequently, the propofition that gold varied only one half per 
cent, in its yalue during twenty years, means equally that fiver 
varied no nore during the fame period, or that the relative va- 
lues, of the two metals continued fteady within thofe limits. _ If 
the gold was bought with notes or any other paper currezicy, it 
is clear that, previous to the reftrition (and the ftatement refers 
to: twenty years before 1797), the paper medium was altogether 
regulated by the fpecie, either gold or filyer, for which it was 
exchangeable, but principally by. the gold coin; and .as long as 
it continued eafily exchangeable for gold, its price could never 
vary confiderably from the price of that coin; therefore, the 
price of gold bullion, eftimated in paper currency, muft have 
been always, in_thofe circumftances, nearly the fame, being in 


Sruth the price of gold bullion ¢ftimated in gold coin; and, : 
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fo far as the paper may be fuppofed to have been influenced by 
the filver currency, the former argument applies. As for any 
kind of ftock in which the bank may have paid for gold, its ya- 
lue is always refolvable into fpecie or paper: whence we may 
infer, that the ftationary rate of the bank prices of gold, ‘proves 
only one of two things,—either that the gold coin and gold bul- 
lion kept nearly equal in value, as muft always happen,—or that 
the filver varied as little in price as the gold. But Mr Garbete 
found that gold bought with bank notes varied only st per cent. 
during forty years; whereas, filver purchafed in the fame way, 
varied 19} per cent. during ten years. The forty years muft have 
included a period of twenty-one years before the recoinage of 
gold in 1774, for it was forty years ending 1793. ‘This vafia- 
ation of 54 per cent. in the paper price of gold, then, only fhews, 
either that the paper was affected by the Ce of the gold coin 
at that time, or, in general, that the circulation was not fo little 
influenced by the filver as it has been fince. But when we are 
told that the paper price of filver varied 19} per cent. during ten 
years ending 1793, while the paper was entirely regulated by 
the gold currency ; we are told at the fame time that the gold 
varied precifely as much in its filver price. And fo‘of the ftate- 
ment regarding the price of dollars from 1774 to 1797: it 
nuit either have been paid in paper or gold. It is rather fingu- 
lar, that fo acute an obferver as Lord Liverpool almoft always 
fhews himfelf, did not confider, that in ftating the accounts of 
the purchafers of filver bullion, he was always {tating at the fame 
time the accounts of the fellers of gold, or of that which is regu- 
lated by the gold coin; and that a perfon could not buy filver much 
dearer or cheaper than he had formerly done, unlefs anothet per- 
fon at the fame time bought gold, or the reprefentative of gold, 
at a price equally different from its former price. It is manifeft 
from the whole, then, that no proof whafever has been offered 
of the fuperior fteadinefs of gold. ‘The bank dire€tors, indeed, 
are faid to keep its price fome'what more upon a level, by their rule 
of only purchafing at a certain price ; but if the proportion ‘be- 
tween its fupply and the demand for it, were to vary rr emcee 
this rule muft be broke through. In that cafe, the price of gold 
might be faid to vary; and the fame might be faid of the fiver 
given for it, The eafe with which the bank has maintained its 
rule in ordinaty' times, may, on the other hand, bé accountéd a 
proof, that the proportion between the fupply and demand of gold, 
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+ lt is worthy of remark, that the year of greatelt variation in thia 
period was 1797, when the ftate of the bank paper was changed. Ser 
P. 150, : 
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or its teal price, has been fteady; and the very fame may be af- 
firmed'of the real price of the: filver given for it. No account 
ftated' between the two metals ‘can ever prove’ any thing refpecting 
either xclufively: We muft have a comparifon inftituted between 
the ré¥ative value of ‘filver and corn, for éexaimple, as well ‘as be- 
tween filver and gold, or paper, in order to prove that the one 
metal has flutuated in price more than the other. 

It'nay perhaps be thought, that certain general confiderations, al. 
luded'to by Lord Liverpool, farnith a fafer criterion for determining 
the queftion,—2s, the greater ufe of filver in manufa€tares, and its 
atifittal exportation to the Eaft,—-which circumftances tend to make 
it’ more ‘an article of conmimerce that gold. But'we muft not forget, 
that, in proportion 2s any article is much ufed in’ commerce, the 
fupply is always more likely to accommodate itfelf to the demand, 
and to retain that adjuftment.. The fupply of the filver mines is 
probably much more conftant than that of the gold 5 becaufe the 
filver ore is difpofed in larger veins, varying little in richnefs ; and 
the gold, chiefly found in a virgin ftate, is feattered up and down 
in fad, or mafies of clay, where it is found by a kind of random 
feareh ; it is, in fact, lefs the produce of regular induftry than 
any other metal. But, independent of this difference, the demand 
for filver is peculiarly conftant. Not only is a regular ‘exportation 
eatried on to the Eaft, but the money of moft countries is made 
of this metal. ‘With the exception of England and Portugal, by 
far the greateft part of the fpecie in the European markets, con- 
fits of ‘filver com. Thefe circumftances, therefore, render filver 
rather' a more ftcady meafure of value than gold. ‘It fhould 
feem, indeed, that within the laft ten or twelve years the va- 
Tue of filver has been falling confiderably. ‘There is fearce any 
other mode of explaining the univerfal, ‘and, in general, ‘propor- 
tionate rife in the money price of commodities; and, no doubt, 
the i improvements which have been introduced into’ the Spanith 
American mines, may fuggelt an eafy explanation of this fact. * 
But if the fupply of filver has thus exceeded the demand for it, a 
great quantity of gold has, within the fame period, been thrown 
loofe, ‘by means of the increafed paper currency of this country, 
which had formerly abforbed the greateft portion of that metal ; 
and this has certainly prevented any rife in the filver price of gold, 
of any greater flutuation in the price of filver, than in that of 

the 


* We allude to the adoption of the amalgamation procefs, particu- 
larly, borrowed from the admirable eftablithments of Baron Born in the 
Hoogarian mines. A fpecimen of this: improvement may be feen at 
the filver mines of Freyberg, near Drefden, where a great increafe of pro- 
duce has been effected by it. 
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the more coftly metal. Upon the whole, thereforé,. we, fee. no 
reafon whatever to conclude, that, gold is a better, flandard. at 
comparifon than filver, for the eftimation of ,other commodities, 
in confequence of. its fuperior ftcadinefs,of price ; and if; there, 1s 
avy difference in this refpeét,, we are, pretty. clear, that, it, is, in fa- 
vour of filver. ; 
Ill. Having maintained, by the .reafoning which we, hayg gut. 
now analyzed, that the gold coin ought to he the meafure of pro- 
perty in this country, the noble author proceeds to ftate the, de- 
tails of his plan for reforming the monetary fyftem. The gold 
coin fhould be kept, he thinks, as perfeét as_poilible,,and..fhould 
be made at the public expence, without any.charge)in, the. manner 
of a brafage; much lefs with any deduction for /zignorage... The 
filver coins, on the contrary, fhould pay for the, charges of, ma- 
nufaéture 5 they fhould only be a legal tender as change for fingle 
pieces of the gold coin; and the copper fhould bear the fame relation 
to the filver. ‘The inferior coins ought to be regulated by, the ree 
lative value of the metals of which they are. made, to gald, obs 
tained from a comparifon of many years, and of the bullion prices 
in foreign countries, as well as at home. But itis ftrongly main- 
tained, that this value fhould be fixed at he mint, and not left.to 
the regulation of the market,—partly becaufe perfons refiding at a 
diftance from the bullion market, and, in general, the poorer orders, 
muft be ignorant of the changes in the selative value of the pre- 
cious metals,—partly for a very fingular reafon, becaufe, allowing 
the comparative prices of the coins to be fixed in the market, is 
* contrary to law, and transferring the right of, fetting a rate or 
value on the coins from the Sovereign to individuals.’ Ip adjufte 
ing the.rate at the mint, he wifely conceives, that, the, prefent de- 
nominations and nominal proportions fhould, be xetained,, but, that 
any alteration which the real market price of the metals may render 
proper, fhould be effected by a change in the weight of the new 
filver coin, He clofes his ftatement with a, variety of, details re» 
fpecting the prefent ftate of the circulating medium, and: the pare 
ticulars of the meafures required for, its reformation upon the ge- 
neral principles, previoufly laid down, . The amount of the gold jn 
circulation, he endeavours to compute from the returns of coinage 
fince 1774, and from certain general conGderations relative, to: the 
increafed trade of the country, ‘There were recoined, at,that.time, 
nearly twenty millions and a half, and five millions might remain 
in currency...Since that time, .upwards_of 36.millions have been 
coined, of which above 18,700,000 were. of .gold recoined from 
having become deficient ; of the remaining 19,500;000;,0ur/author 
eltimates, that only four millions anda half have been clear,addi- 
tion to the gold coinage ‘as, it ftood immediately after 17775 - 
=a re 
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reft of the bullion, he thinks, was our own guineas exported and 
brought’ back; fo that, according to this ftatement, he § cannot 
venture to ¢ftimate the quantity of gold coins now in his Ma. 
yefty’s dominions at more than thirty millions in nominal yalue,.’ 

How’ Lord: Liverpool: could bring himfelf, to admit fo high a 
ftatement, entirely furpafles our conyprehention. After all the 
changes that the new fyitem of paper credit has introduced. into 
our’ citculation—when the number of country banks has in- 
creafed ‘within eight years from 230 to 517-—when the. iflues 
ef bank’ p: per in England, and ftillh more in Treland,. have 
been altogether onexampled—when country bankers’ notes have 

eonfined the circulation of the London and Dublin bank. notes al- 
moit entirely to thofe two cities—when country bankers are only 
obliged to pay in bank paper, and the great banks themfelves are 

abfolved) from paying at all—when no mattrial difivrence has 
arifen between the commodity price ef paper currency, and that 
of! pold, the only means: by which any’ confiderable quantity of 
the latter could have been retained in cireulation under all the 
foregoing circum{tances ;—truly it is furprifing, that Lord Liver- 
pool fhould adventure fo hardy an eitimate of the amount of our 
gold currency, and maintain that it has imecrealed nearly a fifth 
part fince the yeneral recoinage. We have no. defire to hazard a 
é¢omputation on a lubject where the duta are neceflarily fo imper- 
fect; but, rather than call the quantity of gold now in circulation 
thirty millions, we’ fhould be difpo fed to deny that it can poflibly 
amount to one million. “Phe cath paid: by London bankers, we 
are informed by the noble author himfelf, does not in fome:cafes 
éxceéed a thirtieth, in others a fortieth, and in others a hundred 
‘aml fortieth, of what they pay in ‘notes; and, im many parts of 
‘the kingdom, guineas are fearce ly ever feen. 

After this extraordinary calculati on, which has forced us to ftop 
in our abftract, Lord Liverpool mentions fome particulars in’ the’ art 
of affaying, as practifed at the mint, which fhew how accurately it 
-¥8. carried on, and how perfect both the weight and ftandard of our 
gold are kept. ‘Fhe remedy is:indeed forty grains, which is certain- 
thy, too large 5. but ime feveral trials of the pix, made upon iffues of 
‘twenty-eight millions, no deviation has been deteéted in the ftand- 
ard,-and,not above four grains in the weight. (The admirable ex- 
periments.of MefirssCavendith and Hatchett, which we formerly 
gavean account of (No. VE.), proved that, the nature of the al- 
toy at prefent invufe was, if not. the beft that could be adopted, 
at‘leatt fo nvarsity asi to preclude all temptation. to,alter it... The 
vqaantity of fiver now in :circulation cannot, our author thinks, 
exceed four millions im nominal value, and is probably much lefs. 
The deficiency of thefe coins in weight is very confiderable.... In 

1798, 
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1798, it amounted to 3} per cent. in crowns, 94% in halfecrowns, 
244 in thillings, and © 384 in fixpences; in) 1787, it was «tmaller, 
and has therefore, in’ all probability, increafed fince o7g». » Net 
fo great i¢ the want of thele ‘coins, that a premium is | fometimes 
given for them above ‘their nominal value., What compenfation 
fhould be made te the. holders.of the clipped -filwer, im the evéene 
of a recoinage, our author does not precifely ftateg but fromahe 
precedents which he difcufles, it thould feemas if hethoughta 
{mall relief fufficient. Indeed, any. latge compenfationy:fuchias 
was made in King William’s time, would not only cottaigreat 
fum ‘to the nation, but operate as a powerful encouragement to 
coiners of bafe metal, and chppers of the lawful coin... ‘The iflae 
of bank dollars, * he vindicates upon the neceflity of the cafe; and 
fays, that * the blame, if any fuch is to be imputed, falls not on 
thofe who permitted thefe dollars to be iflued, but on thofe who 
neglected to fupply your Mijetty’s fubjec¢ts with a fuilicient quan- 
tity of legal filver coins :’—a propofition which we mutt confefs 
i¢ not intelligible to us. The amount of the copper coms. in:cib- 
culation, he thinks, may be from half a million to 55.0;e00; nomi- 
nal value; and the counterfeits of this defcription amount.itoa 
much greater fum: So great is the deficiency of :that:coin: for the 

T3 purpofes 


* The objections which were ftated, in the feflion 1$04,, to the, iffue 
of bank dollars, always appeared to us confiderably exagyerated, . They 
came.in the form of arguments againft the bill for, punifhing the cqun- 
terfeiting of thofe tokens; and there can be no doubt,. that, confider- 
ing the bank merely as a trading company, the crime of falfifying the 
dollars was as great as that of forging their notes, or any common bills 
of exchange. Befides, the bank was anfwerable for them at pat; fo 
that they were only new bank notes for ninepegce, with this difference, 
that nobody was compelled to receive them in payment. “ It is another 
queflion, how far they were likely to remain in circulation, while the 
other currency of the country was in its préfent fitdation.’ “In 1798, 
fhillings were current for 244 per cent., and fixpences for: 38%," abdve 
their intrintic value. If the clipping has gone on fince that tine at’ its 
former rate, fhillings are now\currént for 28 pér cént.jand fix petiees for 
40 per cert, above their value. But the dollats were ‘only currentifor 
15 per eent. more than their value ;| it was difficult, ‘therefore, to con- 
ceive how they fhonld retain their place in a filyer circalation, compofed 
chiefly of evins, the’ metal of which’ was, fo» much: more jovervated. 
Almott all the crowns coined in King William’s time shave difappeared, 
thoirgl they might .now pafs for ineacly 4 percent. above thei Malue 5 
and a fimilar'premium of. 1 per cent, has not retained, -perhapsy.above 
one third lof the shalf-crowns coined, at, she fame time... The effects of 
the diminution of the inferior coins could fcarcely be lefs confiderable 
pron the bank dollars. 
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purpofes.of the retail trade. Before any recoinage can be effet. 
ed, fome,alterations muft be made in the efiablifhment of the 
mint. ...The ftandard requires no rectification, as was already no- 
ticed,,and the alloy is fuffictently perfect. ‘The machinery, how- 
everyis.on all hands allowed to be yery faulty. While the great. 
eflt,progrefs has been making in every mechanical contrivance 
ufed, by individuals, and more efpecially in the very department 
of flamping and Comte the machinery of the mint, alone, moves 
on.in,the old and clumfy fafhion, and fulfils the common fate of 
govermment, manufactories, by remaining ftationary in the midtt 
of univerfal, improvement. The adoption of Mr Boulton’s ad- 
mirable inventions, which foreign ftates have been eager to natu- 
ralize in their mints, would both increafe the beauty and accuracy 
of our money, and: enable a recoinage to be effected with at leaf 
tenfold defpatch. . It would enable the government to regulate the 
profits of the officers employed in the monetary eftablifhinent, and 
give room to adynafty of talents and learning in that important 
‘department. Our author moft laudably inculcates the neceflity of 
calling forth: the firft {cientific abilities in the nation to the affift- 
ance: of the executive in thefe reforms; and lays it‘ down asa 
maxim, ¢ that the mint of every country fhould. be a fort of col- 
legey compofed of men of {cience in the fuperior departments, 
and, .in the: inferior, of eminent artifans in their refpeCtive branch- 

es of bufinels.’ 
When the coinage fhall have been placed ona _perfeét’ foot- 
ing, bythe reforms already fketched out, it will be pecefiary 
to, make, fuch. arrangements, as may prevent the recurtence 
of the prefent evils, from the practices of ‘clippers, “and other 
unfair dealers in, the. precious, metals.. An eltimate may be 
formed: of, the low profits on which thefe perfons will trade, from 
fome, facts fhated by Sir Ifaac Newton in his report of 1717. It 
appears that the Jouis-d’or, was brought into general circulation 
during King William’s, reign, from being rated at 52d, above its 
seal value, compared, with our coins; and that a fimilar ‘profit of 
u§ dean, the moidore inundated .the welt of England with thole 
pieces. The louis.d’ors were utterly banifled from’ circulation, 
byj being, decried..to three farthings below their real yalue; and 
the moidores by being brought to one penny below that value. 
Where men will trade on fuch flender gains, it is featcely poflible 
eumarcly to.prevent the, injuries with which their operations affect 
ouscoins. The only remedy for this evil fecms to confift in fome 
regulations; for, conftantly »weighing the currency given in’ pay- 
ments. » In. the early, periods ene hittory, when thé pounds by 
weight and by tale coincided, a method of this fort was adopted 
for keeping the money entire. ‘The compenfatio ad penfum was 
guly a practice of receiving fpecie by weight, when the a 
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had become debafed.; and the compenfatio ad /calam was a certain 
general allowance made without weighing, in confideration of the 
damage fuftained by the currency, and calculated upon ‘an. ave- 


‘yage. In after times, various laws were made’ for preventing’ the 


circulation of money which fhould have fuffered more than’a ceér- 

tain diminution by wear, and for enforcing the weighing of ‘Coins 

received in payments. The diminution was frequently denomi- 

nated, generally, § reafonable wear,’ and left to be determined’ by 

the magiftrate of the diftri&t. But, in the year 1776, a more 

definite rule was promulgated by a proclamation, (founded 'on the 

14th of the King, cap. 70,), declaring that the guinea fhould not 

pafs, if it weighed lefs than 5 gr. 8 dwt, ; the half-guineay 2 gr. 

16 dwt.; and fo of the other coins in proportion.’ ‘This régula- 

tion has certainly not been duly enforced at the great public offices 

where fpecie is received and paid out im the gréateft quantities ; 

and much of its good tendency has in confequence been’ defeated. 
But our author feems to think that it furnifhes the only unéx¢ep- 
tionable remedy for the evil in queftion, by affording a ‘conftant 
check to the arts of thofe who tamper with the fpecié of the 
country, and by caufing a gradual renewal of the coins as they 
happen to be worn in the ordinary courfe of circulation.  He'con- 
celves, too, that an allowance, after the manner of the ‘ancient 
compenfatio, might be eftablifhed in the cafe of coins much worn ; 
twopence might be deducted for every grain which the’ gold’ coin 
wanted ; and fo in proportion for filver—a minrmum being fixed, 
below which neither fhould be current at all. “This arrangement 
would, on the one hand, remove the neceffity of too frequent a 
recoinage, and prevent, on the other, the extreme degradation of 
our {pecie. 

This work concludes with fome general remarks upon the pre- 
fent ftate of our paper circulation. A pretty decided’ opifion is 
delivered againft the extent of this currency, which has'almoft 
banifhed the precious metals from the retail trade of the'country. 
It is, however, to the iffues of ‘fmall notes, atid the ‘cutréncy of 
the country banks, that our author chiefly obje@s. The ‘former 
interfere moft with the coins of the realm; and 4s’ the’ latter 
only pafs within particular diftri@s, a perfon ‘cannot? 'travel 
through different parts of the kingdom without changing his 
money feveral times over, Nor has the market price of bullion 
fallen in confequence of the coin being thrown ott of citcula 
tion; it has, on the contrary, rifen confiderablylabove the mint 
price; and thus all influx of bullion into the mint has neceffari- 
ly been ftopped. Now, the Bank ‘of England, he’ contends, is 
the great repofitory of unemployed’ cath, and maft always be 
galled upon for fupplies when the failures of private bankers or 
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other caufes contract the circulation,‘ It is thereby refponfibls 
not only for the value of,.its own notes, but ina certain, degree 
for fuch as, may be iffued by every private banker in the kingdom, 
Jet the fubftance, credit, or difcretion of fuch a banker be what 
it may.” But when the market price of gold is fo much higher 
than its mint price, the bank cannot afford to. purchafe. that 
metal for coinage ; and if it could, whatever was coined would 
be melted again ; fo that until this evil is remedied,.the bank 
cannot fafely refume its cafh payments, And Lord Liverpool 
confirms his unfavourable view of country banks,. and the excefs 
of our prefent paper currency, by a fketch of the hiftory of 
paper credit; in the whole of which, he can find nothing at all 
refembling it, not even in the late hiftory of France; for, there 
the government, or the great corporate bodies of the ftate, and 
not private individuals, ifflued the new paper money. No f{peci- 
fic méthod of checking this praétice is pointed out. We are 
only left'to conclude, in general, that according to his Lord- 
fhip’s fehtiments, the legiflature fhould interfere, and that the 
reform of the coinage, the great objet of his plans, can’ never 
be completely effected until fome check is given to the traffic of 
the country banks. 

We have now finifhed the analyfis of all the {peculations into 
which Lord Liverpool enters, upon the fyftem of Britifh cur- 
ren¢y; and have, in palling, ftated fuch fubordinate objections 
as required a more immediate attention while going through the 
details to which they refer. We proceed to bring under a fepa- 
ratethead, thofe more general and fundamental exceptions which 
we muft take to feveral of his pofitions; And although he has 
anticipated fome few objections, and given anfwers to them, yet, 
as they happen not to be thofe to which we think, him chiefly 
liable, we have deemed it unneceflary to detain our readers with, 
any accopnt of them. They are to be found at p. 163, e /ee7, 
Ours are of a different complexion, and relate to! the following 
poirits:—the fcheme for making gold the * chief meafure of pro- 
perty’—the relation propofed to be eftablifhed between that aud 
the other Coins—the opinions delivered refpeCting braflage and 
feignorage—and the arguments upon paper currency. 

In the f/f’ place, we apprehend that a confiderable incorreét- 
nefs ‘prevails through all the reafonings by which, Lord Liverpool 
recofimeénds it to the government to make one of theimetals, ra- 
ther*'than’ any of the others, a ftandard, or, as he. calls it, a 
meafure of property, In oppofition' to Mr Locke, who contend- 
ed that filver was the money of account all the world over, ‘our 
author’ maintains that, in this country, gold has become the ftand- 
ard money ; and having, by the natural courfe of events, ufurped 
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in fa&t ‘the: place of filver, ‘ought, he thinks, ‘to’ be ‘congirmed in. 
its new, capacity by the publicauthority. “We fufpect there is no 
fmalhinaceuracy of language in this ‘difpute ; and that the come 
batants, as ofteiy happetis, were their terms defined, ‘would be 
much nearer ofié opinion ‘than ‘they are aware. If regard ig had. 
to the origin ‘aiid etymology of’ the langtiage in’ which all modern. 
contraéts aré conveived, and if’ this is allowed'to be 4 fair teft.of 
the fenfe in which the’ words are taken ; then, no doubf, Silver is 
the commodity meant to be conveyed away in every bargain of 
fale, and referred to as‘an equivalent or Common meafure_ in all 
comparative eftimates of value. In‘ this ‘cafe, he who promifes 
to pay fo many’ pounds fterling, or livres, promifes a certain quate 
tity of ‘precious metal, in the words which’ once fignified that 
precife weight of filver, when no other precious metals were jn 
ufe, but which cuftom or law has fince transferred to mean, in- 
difctiminately, a much fmaller weight of filver, or a certain weight 
of gold. Thus, too, 2’ Roman would’ promife to pay fo, many 
pounds of copper, (the only commodity that originally he. could 
have* exchanged), when in faét he meant to promife. thofe 
fubftitutes which the increafed wealth and varying inftitutions of 
the ftate had provided for it. It happens always, then, that the 
words ufed to denote pecuniary value, are retained from the com- 
modity of which money was firft made. What new meanings 
they thall in the courfe of time acquire, mult depend altogether 
on the change of circumftancés. ‘Thefe muft determine as well 
the quality as the quantity of the commodity really expreffed by 
the antiquated ‘terms. Since Mr Locke wrote, certain: events, 
formerly’ related, have almoft banifhéed filver from the circulation 
of this'country, and “‘fubftituted gold in its place. But we {till 
contract to pay pounds fterling; only, we bind ourfelves ‘to pay 
optionally either fo'much filver, or its value in gold, at .a rate 
fixed and*known at the time of making the bargain, The pro- 
portion between the fupply of, and demand for gold, too, will 
regulate the price of that article, and fix the real value of the 
money alluded toi the contract, more or lefs exclufively as‘ it 
may happen more or'lefs completely to have ufurped , the place. of 
filver in the currency ;' and ‘thus, the cafe may occur. in every 
country which *has oceurred here, ‘that in bargaining nominally 
for Glver, the feller will ‘havé the real’ value of gdid only) in his 
eye, knowing ‘that'his price will be paid in that metal. And the 

cafe is precifely the fame’ with paper money. ; 
‘There’ are, “however, fome occafiots on which the’ new, names 

are ufed in’ eontra&ting’ or in ‘Keeping’ atcounts., All gambli 
tranfactions ‘are flated in® guineas; and’ fo are many contracts of 
infurance 5 nay,’ in fome patts~of the coufttry, particularly in 
Scotland, 
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Scotland, where bank paper has long formed the bulk of the cur. 
rency, the lower people are accuitomed to reckon in ‘ notes,’ 
meaning ‘ pounds.’ In thefe cafes, there is an end to the que/- 
tion; for the money of account coincides with the medium a¢ty. 
ally circulating, Yet, ftill, he who promited to pay twenty gui- 
neas, may perform his contract by giving twenty-one pour ids in 
filver currency ; and he who became bound for twenty- One slotes, 
will find his creditor very ready to accept twenty guineas. It is, 
therefore, a matter of mere indifference in what language bar- 
gains are made and accounts kept, provided the terms  ufed are 
always defined. So long as there is a double circulation in any 
country, when we talk of one metal, we in truth mean either of 
the two at a known relative valuation, which may be fixed by 
law, or left to be fettled in the market ; and when we call one of 
therm the common meafure of property, we can only mean to al- 
fert, that the other having nearly difappeared from the circula- 
tion, the real price of the one which remains is alone attended to 
in all contracts. It is abfurd to call one a ftandard or meafure 
rather than the other, if both continue in circulation.. They are 
both meafures and ftandards. Each of them may be compared 
with all other commodities ; and they may both be compared to- 
gether. The value of either may thus be meafured by the other; 
and the value of ordinary property may be meafured in either, or 
in terms applicable to both. A guinea is equal in value to twenty- 
one fhillings ; and a certain | quantity of wheat is equal in value 
to twenty fhillings, or to $$ of a guinea, or to a pound, which, 
though it once fignified only fo much filver, now fignifies indif- 
ferently twenty fhil lings, or 34 of a guinea, or, finally, a plese 

of paper equivalent to either. But what do we mean by ‘a 
pointing ’ one of the metals ‘ the ftandard or meafure of proper- 
ty?’ If both metals are to be allowed circulati ion, both muit.e- 
qually meafure ; and all that government can do, is to order that 
certain words fhall be ufed in exprefling transfers or valuations— 
a command which will probably be little attended to. If, one 
metal forms the bulk of the sircelation, all prices will be regulat- 
ed by it, whether the government orders thofe prices, to be itated 
in. terms of this metal or of the other, or of fome third which is 
. fearcely in atual ufe. ‘The government may, indeed, attempt to 
_ drive a metal,out of circulation, by ordering that it {hall yo longer 
be a legal tender; but though iuch.a meafure inight produce much 
injuftice toward the debtors in exifting contracts, it would only make 
men alter the language of their jut ure trandaQions, fo.as.to retain 
the ufe of that metal which was previoufly found, the moit con- 
venient. ..Nor would any other efie& follow from the.meaiure. pro 
pofed by Lord Liverpool, with the view of limiting the ufe of fl 
yer 
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ver to the fmaller tranfactions of trade. ‘The propofition;' there- 
fore, that only one metal can be the ftandard-of value, appears to 
us quite unintelligible, if it means any thing more than that-only 
one metal can have its value fixed in reference to the nioney of 
account, or any other third mean of comparifon. But: if: either 
gold or filver (it matters not which, in any conceivable ftate of 
the circulation) is valued, or reckoned, or named, \(for that is all 
the matter at iffue) with reference to the ideal commodity,’a 
pound {terling, which has long been the language of our accounts, 
and if the coins of the other metal are allowed to take their va- 
jue in reference to the fame pound fterling, by their real value in 
reference to the metal already named, we have a complete ftand- 
ard or meafure, compofed of parts, but of parts whofe propor- 
tions never vary. We have two meafures, but only in the fenfe 
in which every one commodity is a meafure of all others. ‘The 
abfurdity is, to attempt fixing the relative value of the two me- 
tals ufed as meafures. 

But,. in the /econd place, we may obferve, that Lord Liverpool 
has to a confiderable degree admitted this abfurdity into his fyf- 
tem. He is for fixing the number of fhillings in a guinea, ‘as 
well as the quantity of filver in a fhilling. And though he would 
try to limit the ufe of the filver coins, yet fo long as he retains 
this fundamental error, that is altogether beyond his power. 
When the comparative value of the precious metals is conftantly 
varying, the government will in vain attempt to regulate their te- 
lative prices by any mint arrangements, or public laws. Admit- 
ting, what the whole hiftory of our coinage proves to be fcarcely 
practicable, that, at the moment of coining, the executive fhould 
be able accurately to adjuft thofe prices according to the market 
rates; in a fhort time thefe will vary; one of the metals will be 
overvalued, and the coins of the other will of courfe be driven 
out of circulation. The facts already ftated, more particularly 
the hiftory of James I.’s operations, may convince us how hope- 
lefs a tafk it is for a government to attempt following the changes 
of the bullion market, and how much better it would be to fave at 
once the double expence of coining in two metals, than to edin’in 
fuch'a manner as muft enfure the fpeedy banifhment of one of 
them. But Lord Liverpool argues, that the idea of leaving the 
coins to find their relative values, is a mere fpeculative notion, 
and quite unauthorifed by practice. It may be fo; and: accotde 
ingly we find, upon looking to practice, that by fixing the rela- 
tive mint prices of the precious ‘metals, and fixing them wrdéng, 
which is almoft the fame thing, we have loft the benefits of a 
double circulation, and acquired our prefent filver currency. While 
this prafice continues, we can no more expect to fee filver car- 
fied to the mint, or retained’ in circulation after government hag 
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éoined it, than we could hope for a fupply of foreign wheat, were 
we to follow out the principle, and fix its price below the leva 
ot the, home market. 

Still the noble author contends, that the relative ‘prices’ of 
gold and filver fhould be fixed, becaufe the lower orders of 
the community, and efpecially thofe re ‘fiding in diftant ane of 
the country, cannot potht ly know the variations of the ot 
fion market ; and this is indeed a reafon by which many hay 
been feduced, ‘But nothing can be lefs folid. ‘The billion 
market exifts every where, and all men are traders in it. Wh 
fhould the lower orders, according to Lord Liverpool, be left ex- 
pofed to the fame ignorance in buying their bread and felling 
their labour, both of which are exchanged for filver? He pro. 
pofes, indeed, that the guinea fhould be made the ftandard ; in 
ether words, that twenty real guineas fhould be denominated by 

authority equal to twenty-one ideal pounds fterling ; for this we 
have fhown to be the only intelligible fenfe of the propofition. 
And therefore, he concludes, that if the hil lings are feft to find 
their relative value to the guinea, much more confufion will be 
introduced among the lower people, than if the fhillings wete 
fixed in relation to the pound fterling, and the guinea “left to 
¢ake its relative value tothem. But this is very maccurate. “It 
1s manifeftly precifely the fame thing in reality, whether the fhil- 
ling is called the twentieth part of a pound, and the guinea left 
to find its value in terms of the fhilling, or whether the guinea is 
denominated the 3% of a pound, and the fhilling left to find’ its 
price in terms of the guinea. So long as the real value of the 
pieces is retained, their proportions to each other, howéver' nam- 
ed, cannot affect any perfon; and, even fuppofing a real ‘differ. 
ence, the Jabourer will both demand and receive as many good 
fhillings of wages when the pri ice of gold has made the guinea 
worth 20 fhillings, as he did when that metal was-a fittte dear- 
er. It is the bufinefs of government to coin both guineas and 
«fhillings of the known finenefs ; and, to fave trouble, the weight 
alfo of the picces fhould be Sdeaitiall A ‘regulation refpea- 
ing wear might probably be added with advantage ; and it fhoukl 
ibe underitood, either that the guine ais 3%, or that the fhilling 
48 vp of a,.pound Sterling; it is abfolutely indifferent which. 
.4covernment has then done, all which it ought to attempt 3 and the 
-number, of {hillings in a guinea muft a fterwards be regulated iby 
the market.:..1p might be anadditional convenience, if the relative 
prices of the metals were from time to time inveltigateu, as mat- 
ster of: fa, forthe afcertainment of contracts made indefinitely, 

stind/forthe general publication of fuch information. ‘Lhis. plan 
might be purfued onthe model ofthe fiars-or corn prices in Seot- 
edand, which are examined twice a year by the Sheriffs,. with the 
aflitange 
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aiiftance of juries —We can divine no other remedy for the pre~ 
fent evils of our. fmaller circulation, than leaving the filver and 
gold to find their relative value, under. thefe regulations. 

In the ¢hird place, we do not entirely agree with Lord Liver- 
pool upon the fubject of fais gnorage, or rather of braffage ; the part 
of {eignorage fet apart for defraying the e ¥PF neces of the coinage. 
‘That the government fhould wave all ideas of a clear profit from 
this fource, we may admit ; though, it will be recolleGted, thas 
Dr Smith was rather difpofed to favour this branch of. revenue, 
But we are not aware of any folid reafons againit ranking coins 
with every other manufactured commo: lity, and charging for 
working up, as well as for the coft of the raw material. . At pre- 
fent, the coin is manufactured entirely by taxes Jevied from.the 
whole community ; and they who ufe it moft, are cert inly nos 
thofe who contribute the moft towards. its, colt. We ate aware 
but of one obj ection; and that only a comparative one, to the im 
troduction of a braffige—the new Mlues would be valued differs 
ently from the coins now current, and a general recoinage might 
be neceflary; or the old ones would be clipped down to the 
weight of the new ones. But Lord Liverpool’s plan of. making 
the filver coins pay for the charges of the mint, and coining the 
gold as formerly at the public expence, is in every refpect objec- 
tionable. Such an arrangement would in fact be the introduc- 
tion of a conftant error into the mint eftimation of the relative va- 
lues of the metals. ‘The filver would always be rated higher than 
its real value, by the amount of the draffage ; the gold would ej- 
ther be driven from circulation, or a new adjuftment of its value 
would be neceflary in order to retain it; and this would be ex- 
actly the opera tion, fo long ago expofed, of violently altering the 
denomination of the current coin. Whatever fcruples, then, We 
might have about introducing a general braflage, we can have no 
Retemion j in rejecting Lord Liverpool’s icheme. of a partial one. 

In the /af# place, we muit be permitted to enter our proteft a- 
gainft the noble author’s Opinions relative to the actual ftate of 
paper currency in this ifland. ‘They are, indeed, the portion of his 
fpeculations which we admire the leait, and almoit the,only part * 

where 


* There is one other opinion maintained, perhaps front overfight, 
which comes within this defcription. In order to obviate any danger 
which might arife from his new filver coinage, of too great an iffue of 
that metal, he fuggefts the idea of allowiiig ouly certain perfons oF ¢or- 
porations, as the Bank, for example, to carry their filver-to. the mitt, 
and to have, in this way, the monopoly of the filver coinage. (p. 16g— 
173.) But, furely, what'he ealls * too much. filver coi,’ cam bave 
no real exiftence, fo leng as the precious metuls are exportable: and; fu- 
fible ; unlefs, indeed; another wadue interference of government. Gxts 
gir relative prices. 
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where we can accufe him of inattention to the beft doo 
trines of modern political. feience. .Any general and permanent 
reform of our coinage, we are ready to admit, would be a: vain 
attempt in the prefent unnatural circumftances of the paper. cir 
culation. But the danger, or the inconvenience, does not come 
from the quarter to which Lord Liverpool looks. It is not at all 
from the country banks that any mifchief is to. be apprehended ; 
thefe are entirely under the controul of the Bank of England, 
whofe paper is to them, what fpecie formerly was to all bank. 
ers. ‘The virtual ‘ re/ponfibility’ of that great corporation for th¢ 
iffues of all the private traders, is fomething beyond our compre- 
henfion. What rifk can the Bank run from the moft unqualified 
refponfibility, when it has, at the fame time, the moft abfolute 
controul? Even the paper of the joint-ftock bank in Scotland-is 
not legal tender; and that company is bound to difcount it in 
Englith bank notes. But we have, on former occafions, difcufled 
fo fully the general prejudices againft country banks, that we muft 
now be content with referring the reader to the remarks then de- 
livered. The fubftance of the argument will be found in the 
conclufion of our review of Mr Wheatley’s traét on Currency and 
Commerce, (No. V.) Lord Liverpool, indeed, has added an ob- 
jection of a iubordinate kind, which we have not had before an 
opportunity of confidering ; but it will not occupy us long. He 
complains of the inconvenience arifing from the varieties of the 
circulating medium ; and fays, that England is now as ill off in 
that refpe&t as the petty ftates of Germany. We regret that he 
fhould have overlooked two circumftances which fully anfwer this 
objeétion. Firft, the currency in this country, however various, 
is all of equal value, and the tame denomination 3 which reduces 
the utmoft inconvenience to the very trifling operation of chang- 
ing bank notes or guineas now and then for country paper ; and, 
fecondly, there is no quarter of the ifland where Bank of England 
notes are not legal tender, or where any other currency: can_pol- 
fibly come into competition with them. 

But, inftead of wondering that Lord Liverpoo! has, in one or two 
particulars, been inattentive to the later improvements. of the fcience, 
we fhould rather admire that this has occurred fo rarely. It is, in- 
deed, pleafing to find one who muit neceffarily have been bred a 
mong the exploded doctrines of the elder economifts, fhaking him- 
felf almoft quite loofe from their influence at an advanced period of 
life, and betraying, while he refumes the tavourite {peculations of his 
early years, fo little bias towards errors which he muft once have 
imbibed. It is no lefs gratifying to obferve one wha. has’ beeni'e- 
ducated in the walks of practical policy, and grown’ old “amidit 
the buitle of public employments, embeliifhing the decline of life 
by ‘purtuits which unite the dignity of {cience with the ulefulnels 

of 
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of active exertion. Under the impreflion of fuch fentiments, 
we take our leave of this valuable work, and may be permitted: 
to exprefs out hopes, that it will not prove his laft contribution to. 
the fcience of political economy. 


\ 


oO 


Art. If. 4 Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Tafte. 
By Richard Payne Knight. 8vo, London. 1805. 


Tis a ftriking chara€teriftic of thofe pleafures, which the exer+ 
cife of a cultivated tafte fupplies to us, that they greatly exe 
ceed in intenfity the unpleafant fenfations which corre{pond to 
them. In the bodily organs, pain, far lefs exquifite than whay 
man is fometimes doomed to endure, would be ill purchafed, by 
all that the moft refined voluptuoufnefs could fuggeit ;.the re- 
wards.of ambition and induftry are fought through care and trous 
ble, and commonly fail us when poffefled ; even in, the walks of 
fcience, wearinefs and difappointment may perhaps wait. upon 
that labour, for which the high price of our health and time fhall 
have been thrown away. But while the delight which a fufcepti- 
ble.mind enjoys in reading an excellent poem, is moft keen, the 
uneafinefs of reading a bad one (befides that it is feldom necefla- 
ty), is very trifling ; the lover of painting is charmed with a maf- 
terpiece, and turns away with no real pain from an indifferent 
picture 3 the beautiful and magnificent objets of nature fill us 
with emotions of joy, but we feel no diftrefs in travelling among 
ftraight hedges and corn fields. Surely this is no feeble, argument 
in favour of the purfuit of thofe pleafures, and of that education 
by which we are beft prepared for their enjoyment; efpecially if 
we remember to chaftife thofe feelings to which they give birth, 
and guard againft certain ill effects on the mind, which may 
{pring from their unlimited indulgence, by the more hardy difci 
pline of ferious and {cientific refearch. 

Whether Tafte, in the fenfe in which we have been ufing the 
term, is a diftinc faculty, or a mode of judgment, has been a 
fubje&t of much controveriy. ‘The facts feem to be; that plea- 
{urable emotions are excited by certain objeéts or conceptions 5 
and that, when we embody our feelings in words, we ufe expref- 
fions of comparifon, and reference to a f{tandard, as in other pro- 
pofitions. Feeling and judgment therefore go together; but to 
which the. word taffe fhould be peculiarly applied, we fhall not 
fay ; the primary fenfe of the word, and: of its equivalents in mor 
dern languages, feems to imply the former; as the word critici/m 
manifeftly refers to the latter meaning. ‘Tafte may certainly, be 
applied to the works of nature; but the fine arts are its peculiar 

province, 
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province, and to thofe we fhall chiefly confine ourfelves. The 
arts which ‘are ‘its objedts, feem to be principally the eight follow. 
ing {i Poetry-’:\2. Eloquence, including-allforts of profe com. 
‘-polition! © 3. Mufic. 4. Painting. 5. Sculpture, 6.  Avchitess 
taré»' 4) Gardening, including. the art of improving -grouridi, 
S) The’ Stage.” Thofe arts are diftinguifhed from thofe which-ate 
méftelyimechanical, as well as from the f{peculative arr 
this $"that ther? main-end is neither utility, im the common fen 
of the Word, nor inftruction; but ‘to minifter to the pleafures of 
the imapination, by means of words, or of fenfible images;: or.of 
both of thofe combined. But their moft eminent characterittic, 
pethaps, which runs through all of them, is, that many of ‘their 
principles, though in-one fenfe founded upon: nature,  fincestheix 
only ‘abject is to delight the imagination of man, are yet not de 
rived from ordinary -nature 5 but require:a good deal of attention, 
and the formation of habits, before they can be rclifhed or under 
ftood.. This is the eafe even in thofe which are ftrily attsof 
imitation ; in which, ftrange as it may feem, the utmolt exa& 
nefs of refemblance is not deemed the higheft excellence, by thofe 
whofe tafte has been refined, andy, as it were, fublimated by-prac- 
tice. It is the cafe more confpicuoufly in poetry and eloquence; 
the higher ftyles of which Ke fo much out of the beat of ordinary 
minds, that they are apt to eonfider the pleafure exprefled by men 
of -culfivated uaderftandings as unintelligible, if not affected, 
When we fay, however, that thefe eight arts are the proper 
objects of tafte, it is not to be underftood that their principlessare 
altogether in’ common, or that he, who is thoroughly acquainted, 
fot example, with the theory of painting, will be" necedlarilya 
good jadge of poetry or architecture: fince all of them havea 
great inumber of rules originally arbitrary, the accurate know- 
ledge of which has become indifpenfable to. the man of tafte; and 
whith, im many cafes, fuggeft pleafures to. the imagination, ndt 
inferior to thofe whith appear more dire@tly natural’ “Werdo 
think neverthelefs, that aman who has: applied that nicenefs of 
diferimination, delicacy of feeling, and: habitual reference ‘tosan 
acktiowledged fiandard, in which the exercife of tafle confiftsy ‘to 
any one of thefe arts,'can hardly ‘fail, by fufficient attention: and 
experience, to’ become a judge of all the reft.*. It is of import 
‘ airts anee, 
* “An éxteption fhould be here made fot mufic, which no: one, ‘whole 
eat is naturally vety imperfect,’ can ever come to“underftand)’ “We tale 
this occafion of confeffing, that many other Fmitations and explanations 
are Watiting ini difftrent parts “of this article » but-we hope the'eandid 
teader will pardon our udwilliagnefs ‘to encumber an argament,, which 
will,’ as it is, perhaps, feem too parenthetical ‘and diffufe, 
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ance, in-our opinion, tokeep in fight this extended view of the 
objects of tafte; becaufe»many definitions, and many trains of 
reafoniag, in works of philofophical criticifm, have been rendered 
defeétive, by regarding only ene of the fine arts; poetry for ine 
fan¢e, or painting ; even while the conclufons were laid down 
yery broadly, as to the nature aud properties of tafte in general. 
In an inductive procefs, it is furely defirable.to have as great a 
variety of experiments as poflible ; and our confidence in the re- 
fults at-which we arrive, will be the greater, when we find them 
verified in all thofe arts, which bear a manifeft relation to:each 
other. 
Before an inquiry can be undertaken into the principles of 
tafte, the firft queftion is; whether tafte has any principles at 
all. This queftion, which is rendered obfcure by the equivocal 
meaning of the words, ta/fe and principles, may be reduced to 
the following: Whether, when Caius thinks the poetry of Mil- 
ton better than that of Blackmore, the Banqueting Houfe a 
finer piece of archite€ture than the Horfe-Guards, and the 
Transfiguration a more excellent picture than the fign of the Red 
Lion, and Titius thinks dire€tly the contrary, there is any ground 
for faying, that the tafle of the one is better than that of the other. 
We cannot fee any unfairnefs in this ftatement of the queftion, 
becaufe thofe, who deny any pofitive ftandard of taffe, mut 
fubmit to the moft extreme cafes. If this is determined inthe 
negative ; if we can go no farther than to fay, that Caius thinks 
one thing, and Titius another ; it is quite an idle wafte of time 
tomake any refearches about tafte; which; like an imdetermi- 
nate problem in algebra, would give us only a heap of folutions, 
from which nothing could be learned. We were furprifed, 
therefore; that the learned author of the book before us, a faire 
fized o&tave volume about tafte and its principles, fhould fet out 
with am introduction, the fcope of which; as far as we under- 
fand it; is to thew, that talte is perpetually fluctuating, and 
that nothing pofitive is to be laid dowmabout it. There is fome- 
thing in this, like difmiffing us through the ivory gates it carries 
an intimation, that all the fair fabric of the book is but a dream 
and a delufion, and will leave us at the end as unprovided with 
fubftantial truth as we were at firft. We have hinted above, 
that the- word zafe is highly equivocal. It is ufed in at leaft 
three diftin€t acceptationgs, It fometimes means, that peculiar 
modé of fenfation, which refides in the tongue and palate; fome- 
times, the power of difcrimination in the fine arts, or the feel- 
B ing aflociated with it; fometimes, in a fenfe derived from the 
latter, it means liking of opinion in'general. It.is obvious, that 
we have rio concern at prefent but with its fecond fenfe (which 
VOL. VII. NO. 14. VU is 
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is itfelf twofold), and to that we thould cautioufly limit ourfelves, 
Mr Knight, however,,in his © Introdu€tion, containing a {cep. 
sical view of the fubjeQl,” has taken the ground,which ‘Hume 
eccupied before him 5 and defcanted on, the variations of fenti. 
ment, which haye occurred: in different ages, and among differ. 
ent nations, .asito,perfonal beauty, drefs, furniture, &c. 

There isfcarcely any fubje&, upon which men differ, more, thao 
eoncerning the objeéte of their pleafures and amufements ; and this dif- 
ference fubfifts, not.only, among individuals, but. among ages and na. 
tions, almoft every generation. accufing that. which immediately preced- 
edit, of bad tafte in building, furniture, and drefs; and almoft evety 
nation having its,own peculiar modes and ideas of excellence in thefe 
“matters, to which it pertinacioufly adheres, until one particular people 
has acquired fuch an afcendancy in power and reputation, as to fet what 

"38 called the fafbicn ; when this fa/bion is oniverfally and indifcriminately 
_ adopted upon the blind principle of imitation, and without any eonh- 
deration of the differences of climates, conftitution, or habits’ of life; 
and every one, who prefymes to deviate from it, is thought an odd mor. 
tal—a bumourifi void of all juft feeling, cafte, or elegance. This fa- 
fhion continues in the full exercife of ite tyranny fora few yearmor 
months; when another, perhaps ftill more whimfical and unmeaving, 
Rarts ipto being, and depofes it ; all are then inftantly aftonihed that 
they could ever have been pleafed, even for a moment, with any thing 
fo 'tafielefs, barbarous, and abfurd. The revolutions in drefs only, not 
to mention thofe io building, furnifhing, gardening, &c. which: have 
taken place within the laft two centuries, afford ample illuftration ; and 
it isnot the leaft extraordinary circumftance in thefe revolutions, that 
they have been the moft violent, fudden, and extravagant in the per. 
fonal.decorations of that part of the fpecies; which, having moft natu- 
ral,..has leaft. need of artificial charms ; which is always molt decorated 
when leaft.adorned ; and, which, as it addrefles its attraGtions to the 
primordial fentiments and innate affeftions of man, would, it might 
reafonably be fuppofed, never have attempted te incréafe them by dif- 
tortion and difguife. Yet art has been wearied, and nateare ranfacked; 
tortures have been endured, and health facrificed; and all to erable this 
Tovely part of the creation to appear in fhapes as remote as poffible from 
that in which its native lovelineis confifts. Only a few years ago} a 
beauty equipped for conqueft, was a-heterogéneous-combination, of itco- 
herent forms, which naturé could never have united in one animaby hor 
art blended in one compofition ¥ it confifted of a head, difguifed fo a 
to refemble that of no living creature, placed upon an’ inverted cdne, 
~ the point of which reftedupon the centre/of the curve of a femi-elliptic 
bafe, more than three times the diameter of itsxown. Yet, if high- 
dreffed heads, tight-laced ftays;:and wide hoops, had not been thought 
really ornamental, how came they to be worn by all who. could afford 
them 2s. Let no,one imagine that be folves the queftion by faying,, that 
there have been errors in tafte, as there have been in religion and phi- 
lofophy : 
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lofophy.: for the eafes are, totally different s religion and philofophy be- 
ing matters.of belief, reafon and opinion ; but taite Being 4 es of 
feeling, fo that, whatever was really and confiderately thought 'to°be or- 
namental, muft have been prevyioufly f/f to be fo » and though’ opinions 
may, by argument or demouftiation, be provéd' to’ be wrong)” how 
fhall aw individual pretend to prove the feelings of a Whole ageé’or tiation 
wrong, when the only juft criterion which be can apply to*aleéttain thie 
~reGtitude of his own, is theit congruity with thofe of tHe’ generality of 

hie fpecies?* p. 1. , RAINS 
He comes afterwards to perfonal beauty, ‘efpecially Of thefalr 
fex ;,and affures us, that the moft pérfeét beatity’ of St’ Jaries’s 
would excite difguft at Tombuétoo,’ Her {Kin beitig *tiniiardratly 
bleached by fhade and feclufion, and the banefal’ infltiétice 'Of'a 
cold, humid climate,’ In anfwer to all this, we firff’ call:ity quef- 
tion the,univerfality of the fadts,, It is neither, true, that the 
fathions of our anceftors in drefs were univer{ally approved while 
shey.were prevalent, nor that they appear univer/al/y ridiculous 
at prefents, .But we do. not with to dwell. on this; becaufe we 
teadily admit, that ina plurality of inftances, the opinions, of 
samen assto thefe fubjefts have depended upon the, particular cuf- 
toms of their age. But we do not allow, that drefs. and, furni- 
ture are, generally fpeaking, the objeéts of that.mode of judge- 
mént or feeling, which we call tafte.. We donot fee.that there 
is any thing naturally gratifying to the imaginations in the fhape 
and ‘wotkmanfhip of a chair or a cheft of drawers, a peliffe or a 
petticoat, Though ruffs have given way to lawn’ handkerchiefs, 
and velvet fuits to plain broad cloth, it may {till be true that Ho- 
mer was the beft of Grecian poets, and that the’ tragedies of 
Shakefpeare excel thofe of Dryden. What then? Are there 
. no real grounds, in fuch matters as thefe, for preferring one’ fa- 
fhion to another? There are very frequently ; and for the fol- 
lowing reafons. Good fenfe, which is a neceffary ingredient’ in 
good tafte, prefcribes that every work of human art fliould be 
calculated to promete its own proper end 3 whether that be plea- 
fure,.as inthe fine. arts; or the prevention of evil, as in nioft 
of the.mechanical, Every thing therefore in the decorations of 
drefs, building, or furniture, which is repugnant to health, com- 
fotty or convenience, is clearly wrong; and {uch fafhions have 
* feldom: been permanent, even with the multitude, And, it may 
be obferved of fuch of the fine arts themlelves, as are el 
with purpofes of utility; to wit, eloquence, architeéturc, and 
gardening ; that any palpable deviation trom, thofe. purpofes, 
even though attended with pleafure to the:imagination, ‘is offen- 
five to tafteitfelf. Furthermore, if articles of furniture or drefs 
sat be‘fo ordered, as to fuggeft delightful trains of :ideas to! the 
: jionk A cultivated 
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cultivated mind’; ideas, for example, conneéted with claflical or 
feudal antiquity Sor toprefeut graceful formsand, agreeable vomé 
binations of colour to the lover of painting; they become; itt 
the ftridtett | fenfe, objects of tafte » becaufe: they) aim at ‘thar 
end, ‘the pleafure of the imagination, ‘their Sean towards 
which it is the province of tafte to eftimate.. 0 Fiftymyears | fines, 
this feems to‘have been little more thought of in Great Britain, 
than‘ornantental architeCture ‘in the days of Alfred; and it is as 
unreafonable to bring either of thefe improvements as proofs of 
mutability/and caprice im matters of tafte, as to infer aulike 
caprice in agriculture and manufactures, from. the introduction 
of the odrill- plough and the dteam-engine. The high ttate of 
ee art in this country’; and, much. more, our increafing 
ittention to the fculpture, great and {mall, of. that marvellous 
pe ople, f from ‘whon our-knowledge of excellence; in -almoft all 
the obje&s of tafte, has been derived, have wrouglit an un- 
common revolution in our  deeorations of every fpecies. . But 
this is rather like a newly-adequired fenfe, than a change of talte: 
for it fhould ever be remembered, that neither an individual nor 
a nation-can be faid to fhew a preference, in point of tafle, to 
one thing above another, unlefs the two have beem fairly fet 'be- 
fore them. at the fame time. Let ws now come to confider the 
difference of opinion, which is alleged to exift, as: to perfonal 
beauty. Here again we might difpute the facts; for the ‘pre- 
ference given by the African to his own colour is not, perhaps, 
quite fo unqueftionable as it is commonly aflumed to be.* But 
let that be as it may, weare loath that our Britith fair, the pride and 
boaft of their country, fhould be difplaced, by any cold-blooded 
philofophy, from that rank among the daughte rs of Eve, whieh 
they have ever poffefled. ‘Even if they mutt refign all hopes of 
pleafing at the Court of Tombuctoo, the fuffrage of Europe, 
we truft, will confole them for the mortification. ‘The features 
and complexion of many European nations are very diffimtilar 
frony thofe of our countrywomen; yet their beauty is acknow- 
ledged,. by gerieral confent, from the North Cape to the Straights 
of Gibraltar. Ar leaft, if national vanity fhould lead each man 
to prefer the ladies of his own land, our nymphs would,’ in 
every iniftance; be placed next: hike a famous. captain in’ the 
Grecian ftory, who was judged to have behaved the be{t in a 
notable 


* See St Pierre; Etudes dela Nattire,’ tom, TIL.’ p. 140, who dé- 
nies'this pofition on the authority ‘of feveral travellers of tredit. ‘But 
we have not examined the paffages to which he refers; and would ‘not 
lay too tiuch ftrefs even on the tefimohy of this injudicious, though 
very pleafing, writer. 
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notable fea-fight, becaufe each of the other; comanders placed 
him fecond, 

With great deference to the -prefens chevaliers .of , Tombuttoo, 
we cannot help thinking, thatthe colour of the Europeans is in« 
trinGically fuperior to thatvof their fable rivals. This: has, been 
proved in an elegant and. fatisfactary manner by Mr Uvedale 
Price, in the third ‘volume of, his Effays on the Pidlurefque;:a 
gentleman ‘to whofe work we fhall have another, eccafien'te recur 
during the courfe of this article.  Waried:and harmonious reflec- 
tions of Eight and colours are certainly; what. Mr Knight; of all 
men, fhould not deem immaterial an’ beauty, ince beauty, accord. 
ing to his theory, p. 69, ‘confifts in nothing elfe. But: what-is 
far more important, is ; that the phyfiognomical expreflion, the cie~ 
quence of the countenance, the fymbols, which by:a kind of natural 
telegraph, indicate the tranfitory emotions :of loves: ‘modefly, and 
delight, or the mere permanent glow of healthfulnefs.and youths 

‘ The bloom of young defire, and purple light of loves” 

are intimately allied with that complexion, which;could never be 
praifed in a toaft of ‘Tombuétoe. So -far therefore ,.»we mut 
juftify our prejudices in favour of the whites. As to form, in- 
deed, it would be difficult to prove the inferiority, of :the Uthior 
pian. Many negroes, in our regimtnts, from, their fymmetryy 
itrength, and activity, give us the idea of-maiculine-beauty. Buy 
in the beauty of women, we are led away by fympathies- and-aile- 
ciations of a/peculiar kind, as has-been fully poised: out, bothsby 
Mr Knight and by the author of. the ‘Sublime. and Beautiful. : A 
woman of a different colour feems at fixft.a creature of adifferens 
{pecies ; and as our opinion of beauty in that, fex,, 43: canimonly 
attended with fome degree of love or defire, it’ cannot exift where 
any circumftances excite aflociations of difgutt,. Buti:this caafe . 
can newer be fairly tried, unlefs the two races, were intermixed ia 
a {late of civil and intelle@wual equality with each ether »anex- 
periment which;has not yet been, made y fince, inothe RKaft: and 
Weit Indies, the -mora} relations of the two are fo diflimilar, shat 
full {cope has not been given for the determinationef phy éealipre- 
ference, 

After al) this, howener, has-beemcleared. away; theres fhill ree 
mains a prodigious: difference,{in the fentiments| of »mankindin: 
matters of tafte. ‘This will not be found in the decifions of men 
as to models. of acknowledged excellence, where.a_hardy rebellion 
again{t eftablifhed authority would bring dewnyon, thew ;headsthe 
penalties of critical bigh-treafon.. lt .is not quite fate, to, call F4ane 
‘cl an andiffexent compofer sand nobody, hut Mr, Pinkerton teats 
Virgil as a poctaiter. » Buty whens she, publi, voice, has netohad 
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time to, declare itfelf, it is furprifing what variety of opinion is fure 
to be expreffed, . Let any man, who has been in the leaft con: 
verfant with literary, fociety, go over in his. mind, the opinions 
which he has, heard fram his acquaintance, as to the chief works 
abigennry that have. been publifhed during his time. How fre- 
quently he will/find, that of two men, who efteem alike the great 
mafters,of the.art, one will raife a living poet almoft.to the leydl 
of, thefe, mafters,, whom the other treats as quite contemptible, 
Norjis this,confined:to poetry, ‘The ftage is defervedly accounted 
an object of elegant criticifm. Yet,.asto the art of declamation, 
we. bawe, had.very recent experience, that men of dilcriminating 
and, cultivated. intellects, may difcoyer tranfcendant excellence, 
where .others, equally gifted, can fee nothing but. mediocrity, 
We have been often ts at an exhibition of the. Royal Acade- 


my in London, withthe various characters, which are conferred 
on the fame-pictures by the motley multitude who flock to criti- 
cifé them, till, after fome. days, a few pictures obtain, from thofe 
who are real judges, a decided ;character, which cannot after- 
wards, without the imputation of bad tafte, be contravened. 
Even‘ thofe, however, who, in poetry, claim a right. to pleafe them- 
felves, as their, phrafe is wont to be, acknowledge the authority of 


pofitive rulesin painting ; afd the fact of fo great a diltrepancy 
ef-opinion 'as.to the latter, may lead us to fulpect, that there is 
fome way of accounting for that, which exifts as to the former, 
without, giving up.the reality of .a right and a wrong in matters 
of tafte, 

There are, three. caufes to which we are inclined to afcribe moft 
of this contrariety.of fentiment, with refpeét to the. productions 
of the;fine arts:\. ‘The. firft of thefe.is want of feeling ;. that is, in- 
ability to. enjoy, in any great degree, the pleafures of, the imagma- 
tion... Every ~ knows, that perfons wholly deftitute.of a mu- 
ficalieary cannot have,any relifh for the excellences of that art; 
and their pretenfions to criticifm init, if they are unwife enough 
to,make,any,)only.tend to.render themfelves ridicwlous.,, But it 
doesnot feem to {trike every, body, though it is equally true, that 
the fouls.of .a great portion of mankind are juft as obtufe, with 
wegard to,poetty, and, other, matters. of tafie, as the moft ill con- 
firu€ted organ.can be to;the diitinGions of tones and femitones. 
The judgements\of fuch men mutt; be perpetually wrong, becaufe, 
as they fare, incapable, of receiving .pleafure themfelves, they can 
euly know,by-conjeQuure what will excite it.in others, , It is true, 
ithat there, are few.candidenough to,canfefs this general infenfbi- 
lity.to, the, works, of imagination, But, we are perfaaded, that 
thofe who look. narrowly, -wall find it. exceedingly common ;, and 
the},prevailing manner of the ‘time, the contemptuous apathy, 
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which ftops fo many pleafures in their fource, is at once the proof 
and the effe€t of what we have advanced. 2. Men are often mif- 
taken in points of tafte, through’ want'of ‘knowledge. The prin: 
ciples of the fine arts are founded, as\we Have’ faid before, ' partly 
on general nature, and partly on arbitrary rules. But to judge of 
general nature, requires much attention and expériencey’ Whe= 
ther, for inftance, the character of Achilles in’ Homer ig juftly 
and naturally delineated, cannot be’ décidetl” by ‘every one. “We 
meet with no fuch men in the ftreets. | We mutt previoufly form 
notions of human nature, as general as poflible, droping ‘allot 
cal and individual chara€teriftics: We muft enlarge our views of 
it, by the ftudy of ancient manners, and of ‘its \ftate in countries 
remote from our own. Arbitrary rules, again, ‘it is’ {till more'e& 
vident, mult be underftood, before we eat know whether they 
are preferved. But thefe rules are, in all the arts, numerous an 
complicated, and very eafy to be confounded by unfkilful judges, 
This then is a fecond fource of error in the opinions of men in 
matters of tafte. 3. In addition to thefe, men are often mifled; 
through haftinefs of decifion. It feems to pafs for ignorance or 
dullnefs, if a man hefitates to give his opinion in a moment upon 
a poem ora piture, We have probably read and -refleéted’as 
much upon poetry, as moft of thofe who iaunter about .book- 
iellers’ fhops, and feed upon the literature of the hour’ Yet'we 
are fometimes aftonifhed at the readinefs, with which thefe gentle- 
men pafs fentence upon works, which it would take us fome days 
to appreciate. For, when we confider the’ comparifon: of ideas, 
the analogies of language, the parallelifms of former poets,’ whith 
it is often neceffary to run over in the mind, before’ wecatt afcer- 
tain the juftnefs of a fingle metaphor, we may well think’ the 
power of deciding inftantaneoufly on any given 'paffage, a firprifing 
roof of natural genius. It is fome confolation'to\ us ‘dullet: mor- 
tals, that Mr Burke feems to have wanted: this faculty,’ and ‘not 
giveti much credit to thofe who profefs ‘to exercife it.’ SeeEntro- 
duGiion to the Sublime and Beautiful, edit. r861. p. ‘tio 
Of thefe three fources of critical error, want of fenfibility mo 
naturally leads men to difpraife\whattis good; and want of know- 
ledge, to praife what is mdifferent. ‘This! is; however; nothing 
like a general rule. Some are afraid to cénfure what they cannot 
relifh; ahd a great many condemn ‘what “they catimot’ judge of, 
Precipitancy is an impartial failing, and featters fmiiles ‘and frowns 
at random. Women are not -often deficient’ in- critical feeling, 
though “it is ‘not often ntuch “heightened~ ty? extrcifes They 
have rately, however, obferved with fufhicient compréherifidh, ahd 
fearce ever reflected with fufficient' fteadinefs,’ to beeonie krtowiny 
in the laws of tafte, - Prom thefe’ caufes,! ‘atid “front having were 
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modefty and good nature thay ,men, they are ept: to ert: on the 
fide Of adnfiration, -In our own fex, on the contrary, among thofe 
who afpire to be critics, a tone of faftidioufnefs, trems pretty gee 
neral; of which, perhaps, we may be thonght. te complain«with 
as ‘bad'a' grace as the Gracchi. did of feditioi, 

“The remedy for crror in. criticifm, is, precifely.the :fatie, asfet 
étror of any other kind ;, a.diligent inquiry into-ttuth., Let ws:be 
perfuadéd, that criticifm is a fcience; amd that tafte.eanvonlyibe 
retideréd accurate by much ftudy and, attention:: As aftronomy 
isot learned by cafting our eyes upon the heavens, fo. a taftevin 
poetty cannot be acquired by lightly running..over poems. »And 
we muft be permitted to fay, that what is called, fometimes! invi+ 
diovfly, metaphyftcal criticifm, is the only real foundation for the 
principles of taite. For the more fuperficial flyle,' fuchy: for: ex 
ample, ‘as the Preleétions of Bifhop.Lowth on Hebrew, or the 
Cemmentaries of Sir W. Jones on Oriental, poetry (and we méan 
rio djfparagement to two very ingenious works, which give us all 
that they profefs to give), will never fatisfy, the reader, who would 
fearch ‘to the bottom, nor afford an anfwer to thofe, who deny the 
exiftence of any pofitive flandard. Something,..indeedy has been 
faid by Johnfon, whofe critical notions, when not warped.by pers 
fona! ptejudice, were ufually acute and profound, about ‘the cant 
of thafe who judge by principles rather than. perception.’ » Withs 
out animadverting on the ftrange phrafe of § judging by percep. 
tidn,’ Wwe mult régret that he has Jent the fanéhon ef . his-name 
to thofe, who, confiding in their own good tafte, defpife.allphi- 
lofophical ‘inquiry into principles, as chimerical and. unneceflary: 
Certain we are, that nothing is more truly cant, either in morais 
of criticifm, than the language of thofe, who. profeis, to decide 
from the impulfe of thei immediate feelings, without liftening to 
fo'told’an arbitrefs as reafon. And. how greatly this prittice of 
«judging by perception,’ (that is, we prefume, deciding accords 
ing to our firft impreflions), has conduced to make tafte atfelf ape 
pear uncertain and capricious, will. be feen, by, the fallowing con 
fiderations. us 

We ‘have obferved already, that the laws,of tafte are-partly 
natural, and partly arbitrary, Under, the former-clafs, fall, iin 
poetry and’ eloquence, whatever fuggefts, aflociations) gemerally 
détiphtfal’ and interefling, or awakens. fympasghies, which the 
conttitiition of ‘mankind leads them to feel; in painting, truth 
of imitation, and forciblenefs of expreflion ;.in, mafic, igratifica- 
tidn “of the ‘ear, and power over the affections... Under \thedatter 
mizy be reckoned, what is-called ftyle, in writing },and the, abferv 
arte of thofe rules with which critics are conyerfant, mm the 
other ‘arts, Architecture, in particular, mainly.depends, upon 
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fuch rules ; there being fcarce any foundations in nature for the 
exa&t proportions of colutnns, limitations of ornaments, and the 
other ‘cofumi' of che‘art.' But, independently ‘of ‘thefe principles 
of approbation and difapprobation in the objets of talte, all men 
are more or lefs influenced ‘by’circumftances péculiar to them- 
felves. Every one is,’ in! many cafes, the ‘flave of accidental affos 
ciations ; and thefe operate even more powerfully im matters of 
tate, ‘where few are fufficiently ufed to reafon, than if the con- 
duct ‘of life’ The moft vulgar inftance of this, is in our feel- 
ings'of the beauties of nature.’ ‘The houfe where we were born 

the village where we ‘have lived, the trees which have theltered 
us,\the mountains which we have wandered over, have a claim 
on’our hearts, more powerful than any which mere talte can 
create, but ‘which we are apt to confound with the. dictates af 
tafte itfelf. It is the fame energy of habitual fentiment, that 
mifleads’us in many other fubjects. In poetry, we often take a 
cafual liking to’a paffage, for which, if we were to analyze our 
thoughts, we could give no teafon, We’ repeat linés over, till 
wéicatmot get the chime of their found out of our ears; and 
though we may gain from them no ideas worth attending to, 
we make up for it by aflociations of feeling. Prejudices ‘of edu- 
cation; fo very common in critical decifions, feem to fall under 
this clafs. I¢ is a general law indeed of our natures, that where- 
ever ideas‘ are the inftraments of fuggefting, by way of affocia- 
tion, fentiments of pleafure or path, we confider thefe fentiments 
as fpringing from the ideas themfelves, without attending to the 
intermediate affociations. It is plain, therefore, that fuch per 
fons, as have never formed thefe affociations, will not be affected 
by the correfponding feelings ; and will falfely accufe themfelves 
of want of tafte, where tafte, in a ftri&t fenfe, has not been ap- 
plied.) ‘The more ‘haftily men judge, it muft be clear, the more 
liable they will be to’ miftake their accidental allaciations, for 
thofe of reafon and comprehenfive experience. It is for all men 
a matter of difficulty; to be on their guard againft fuch delufions, 
The imagination is the fource of ajl error; and. it is hard-for 
tate to keep''a rein ‘over fo reftive'a faculty. . The ftate of our 
{pirits and temper will make a mighty ‘difference: a new poem 
isythe worfe for ati'eaft witid’; and we have’ known a man ‘exe- 
crate an aétor,; ‘when he found nothing but ftanding-room to 
hear him: 

To: iliuftrate more fully what we have advanced, we, will 
compare thefe three fources’ of ‘critical decifion, with the; fe- 
verab) principles ‘of ‘approbation: ‘and ‘practice’ in ‘the conduct.of 
life.’ As thereare rules of tafte, whith ‘are abfolute and univers, 
fal,oand founded ‘only apon the common’ mature of human 
beings ; fo the rules of ethics are univerfal, and obligatory upon 
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all intelligent creatures who have received the fame conftitution 
as ourfelves : 
Bylo we vhy we noes xis, arr’ aes rele 
Gr veiclle. > 
As-there are rules, which were originally arbitrary, and which. 
are obferved in. conformity to certain ftandards, bur the author. 
rity of which is not recognized in all ages, nor every where; 
fo. there are pofitive enactments, and cuftoms prefcribed by 
ufage, in each particular country, by which thofe who live 
under them are bound to regulate their actions, though they, 
cannot reafonably condemn others, who have never affented 
to their authority. Finally, as there are prejudices and affocia- 
tions which lead fome individuals to admire and diflike, in 
points of tafte, what would not excite kindred fentiments in 
others; fo there are particular habits of thinking and acting, 
which every one acquires for himfelf: fuch as walking witha 
flick, or without one; eating mutton rather than beef, or beef 
rather than mutton; liking pink ribands better than blue; ‘or 
the contrary, and fo forth ; in which he does very well to pleafe 
himfelf, and very abfurdly if he attempts to impofe the fame 
opinions on his neighbour. But as, from the pride and obftina- 
cy of mankind, fuch intolerance, abfurd as it is, is far from 
unufual in trifling matters ; it cannot be wondered at, that many 
fhould fet down their acquaintance as dull or ignorant, who hap- 
pen not to have formed the fame affociations with a tune or 4 
poem as themfelves. We muft, throw ourfelyes on the indul- 
gence of the reader for this long difcuffon ; which we cannot 
deem fuperfluous, becaufe all other inquiries hinge upon it; 
though we fhould certainly have {pared it at prefent, had it not 
been provoked by Mr Knight’s introdution. 

It is now. high time to give fome account of what is contained 
jn the reft of that gentleman’s work. This is however, nor very 
eafy todo. We never met with a book, in which the main 
ftream was fo much divided into by-channels and conduits. It 
waters all the meadows around, and is ‘ ftrangled with its wafté 
fertility.’ Such ftores of reading. and reflection have indeed 
rarely been brought before to bear on the fubjedt of criticifms 
but their effe&t is fometimes obfcured, and fometimes; weakened, 
by want of compreflion and arrangement, We have turned it 
oyer, not once, but repeatedly, and paid more atrention to the 
train.of reafoning, than thofe who are not reviewers, will ufually 
be difpofed to do; yet we.are by.no means clear, that we havea 
diftin& view of its plan, unincumbered with the numerous epr 
fodes, which hurry us away. at every turning, wt 
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© Ter conatus eramcollo-dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruttra dilapfa manus effugit imago.’ 

The firft part is entitled; of Senfation; and treats fueceffively 
of its five modifications. Three of thefe are flightly touched, as 
bearing little relation to'the principal fubje& of inquiry 5 and‘in 
the chapter upon Hearing, we meet with nothing which we can* 
allow to détain us. © That upon Sight is more important: 

¢ Vifible beauty, abftra&ted from all mental fympathies. or intelle@tual 
Btaefs, confitts (he fays) in harmonious, but yet brilliant and contrat. 
# combinations of light, fhade, and colour; blended, but. not confufeds 
and broken, but vot cut, into maffes: and it is oot peculiarly in ftaight 
of curve, taper or {piral, long or fhort, little or great objects, that: we 
ate to feek for thefe; but in fuch as difplay to the eye int: icacy of parts, 
and variety of tint and furfaee.’ p. 6g¢ § The perceptions, of , xifi- 
ble projeGtion and vifible diftance are artificial. ’.p. 59. . And henca, 
« fmoothnefs being properly a quality perceivable only. by the touch, 
and applied metaphorically to the objects of the other fenfes, we often 
apply it improperly to thofe of vifion ; affigning fmoothgels, ag a caufe 
of vifible beauty, to things, which, though {mooth to the touch, caft the 
mo tharp, edgy, and angular reflections on the eye ; and thofe reflec. 
tions are all that the eye feels, or naturally perceives ; its perception of 
projetting form, or tangible fmoothnefs, being, as before gbferved, en- 
tirely artificial or acquired, and therefore unconne€ted with pure fenfa- 
tion.’ p. 66. * The reflexions from the polifhed coats of very’ fleck 
and pampered animals are harfh and angular, and the outlines of their 
bodies fharp and edgy: wherefore, whatever vifible beauties they may 
poflels, do not confift in their fmoothnels.’ © p. 68. 

So far we coincide with Mr Knight, and think his diftin€tion 
of vifible and tangible qualities precife and accurate.) But he 
takes occafion from this to touch on another fubje&, which feemis 
of fufficient importance to merit fome difcuffion ; and we fhall 
take into confideration together‘fome other paffages of his’bodk, 
telating to the fame quettion. This ‘is the diftmction between 
the Pidurefque and the Beautiful, afferted by Mr U. Price-in his 
ellays on the picturefque, and ftrongly denied by Mr’ Knight, 
The two champions have broken a lance together before} the 
one in a note to ‘the Landfcape;” and the other ina controvet- 
fal dialogue occafioned by that note. 

Of Mr Price’s treatifes it is not incumbent on us to give any 
general character. ‘Che bold attack, which they made upon thé 
prevailing fyftem of imptovement in ornamental grounds, ‘was 
di sobeed with fuch tafte and ability, that, though the feeble ‘avd 
querulous old age of Mafon aimed a tehim imbellefiné iu, inthe 
thape’ of an abfurd fonnet, at’ the ‘fyftem and its author; ‘and 
though Mr Repton' defended hintfelf with fome! ingenuisypat 
feems to be gaining ground with the public, and will probably, 
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in,a few years, put anentl to the tyranny which Mr Brown and hii; 
{chioal. have fo long exerdifed' over natute: Tn this practical part, 
Mr Knight 4s 40 fardrom'differing with his friend, that a great part 
of. his work is dedicated to the fame purpofe; and they coope. 
rate, like Lhefeus and Perithous, amicably and heroically, to clear 
the, worldof monfters: “Their difagreement is only in theory, 
The Picturefque, according’ to Mr Price, has a chaise feparate 
from,that of the Sublime and the Beautiful ; and equally inde- 
pendent of the. art! of painting, though it has been pointed out 
by. that.art, and is! one’ of (its moft ftriking ornaments. ‘Tht 
namelis not material’; ‘the queftion is, Whether there are certain 
qualities; which-uniformly produce the fame effects in all vifible 
objets, and even in objeés of hearing, diftinguifhable as a clafs 
from all others. |'Thete qualities are, variety and intricacy; the 
latter,of, which, in landfcape,; may be defined, that difpofition of 
objects, which, ‘by a partial’ and uncertain concealment, excites 
and,nourifhes:curiofity. Roughnefs therefore, fudden variation, 
and,a'certain degree of irregularity, muft be ingredients in the 
picture(que.; as fmoothnefs, gradual variation, and a certain de- 
gree. of uniformity are in the beautiful. While beauty again acs 
by relaxing the: fibres fomewhat below their natural tone, and is 
accompanied! by an inward fenfe of melting and languor, the 
effect. of the picturefque is curiofity, which keeps the fibres at 
their fall tone. If we examine our feelings, fays Mr Price, on 
a warm: genial day, in a {pot full of the fofteft beauties of naturé, 
the fragrance of {pring breathing around us; pleafure then feems 
to,be eur natural fate, to be received, not fought after; it is the 
happinefs of exidting to fenfations of delight only ; we are un- 
willing:to move, almoft to think, and defire only to feel and to 
enjoy. How different is that aétive purfyit of pleafure, wher 
the fibres are braced by a keen air, in a wild, romantic firuation; 
when the activity of the body almof keeps pace with that, of the 
mindj and, cagerly fcales every rocky promontory, explores every 
new .recefs.. Such is the difference between the beautiful and 
the pictutefque. One principal’ effet of fmoothnels is, that'it 
gives am appearance of quiet and repofe ;- roughnefs, on the 
contrary, & {piritand animation: 'Thefe ate the principal effects 
ofthe :beautiful: and the piturefque 5 hence, where there is a 
waat, of {moothnefs, and confeqieritly of repofe, there'is lef 
beauty ;iandw where: there is no roughnefs, ‘there is ‘a want of 
ftimulng)andodpirit, and confequently of pilurefquenefs. Mr 
Price abuftratesithis diftinGion ina variety of vifible objects ;. in 
buildingdy, imwater, in trees; it animals, in men, ‘and m pictures. 
And |in> mufie, however like a folecifim it may be. td {peak of 
pidturefquenefs, .yet movements whith abound mfudden, a 
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pected, and abrupt tranfitions; in a cettain playful'witdnefs of 
character, and an. appearance of .irregiilarity, are nd ‘lefs afialo~’ 
gous to fimilar fcenery in nature, than) the concerto of the ¢ho- 
rus to what is. grand and. beautiful to the eyes) Wethave taker 
the liberty to feledt thofe patfages of Mr-Price’s work} which. are* 
moft accommodated to our own.views of: the fubjeat, feldom 
altering, except for the fake of brevity, dhis:expreffions. >’ 

This diftinctjon of beauty.and pidturefquenei? Mi'Knight trexts 
as-chimerical and unmeaning,‘. Paintings he fays,oas ito imitates 
only.the viiible qualities of bodies, feparates thofe> qualities’ frériy 
all others, which, the habitual concurrence ‘and’ cooperation of the 
other fenfes have mixed and blended with them: in our ordinary> 
perceptions, from which our ideas are formed.” ‘Phus,' difgufting 
and offenfive obje&s become pleafing in imitation ; fachoas dung 
hills, fhambles, or tags; becaufe they are pofleiled of-vifible beans 
ty; to.wit, ‘brilliant and -harmonious. tints, though. im nature the’ 
effect of thefe qualities is overpowered by difagreeableraflociations.' 
The fundamental error of Mr Price conhits'in feeking for dittin@s 
tions in natural. dbje&ts, which only exilt-inm' the modes and ‘habits 
of viewing and confidering them. He mittakes ideas. forthings} 
and the effects of interral dympathies, for thofeof external citreus @ 
frances ; and thas grounds the beft. practical:lefions of! tafteuport 
fale principles and fale philofophy. § A fingle-fentencelin his Taft 
publication, has given me,’ fays Mr Knight, Sakey to his fy tern, by’ 
which I had long been puzzled. .Allthefe ideas, fays she dnterié= 
cutor who fuftains his own part in. the dialogue; :arecrigimally bes 
quired by the touch, but from ufe they are become as muth obj? of 


fight as colours. . Where there. is. fo little diferiminarion between“ 


the operations of mind and the objets of fenfe, as that ideas’ bes” 
come objects of fight, the reft follows,of courfe:’* 'There'is real 
lyin this, what,. if it did not come from a friend, wethould ¢alt!* 
very: ike {neering. But,..in juttice to! Mr Pricey wet amuft’ fay; 
that, if he is not as well read ja metapbyfio! lore ‘asvour author; 
heig not.a man to take.ideas for, objects of ght.» The:fentence 
is nacgurately worded: it fhould, have-run, § from.:wfe! they are’ 
become. a8 invariably, connected with ebjects.of fight, ag:thesvery ‘2 
perception ‘of their colours. themfelyes.’ - Phe itwath as,’ thar botho: 
thele writers are; yery, deficient im precifion, ‘while treatingoof aite 
philofophical diftinétions;., Perhaps they may: deen id characteriftie ' 
of. gentlemen, to, dilregard) that plebeian:-atcuracyy’ which: poor 
ichojars mutt adhere to., In this-however they witllqbeb miftaken® 
let them-write as;.carglelgly jas, they, wall, thewe islam otnfortunate! 
ar of ‘reading aud thinking about; themy>owhach willweighstheny 
down Tike-& millftone,, and prevent their’ rifingvabbve thelevel of A 
mets men of fenfe and, learning,, to the: more sexaltéd phere ‘d6iq 
: fafhionable 
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fathionable dilettanti. To xeturn to the point... We, have faithfully, 
to the, beft of our power, geprefented Mr Knight’s opinion upon 
the .picturefque; ,which.tg..us, we own, is not. fatisfactory.. Jt 
does. not meet that part,of, the oppofite argument, which we have 
pieced together gut; of Mr Price’s eflay; and. which. contains, in 
our judgment, a proof not lefs juft than ingenious... Perhaps the 
latter gentleman has, in.his dialogue, rather defcended. from. his 
vantageaground, and refted the caufe on lefs_irrefragable reafon- 
‘ing. In illuftration of what we have fele€ted above, we beg the 
reader’s indulgence for the followimg remarks, 

One primary fource of pleafure to the,human mind, both in its 
acts of perception and conception, is novelty.. This,,is felt moft 
evidently by children; and often with a degree of exquilitenefs, 
which the pleafures of aflociation, however cultivated in after life, 
perhaps never counterbalance. But, as.we grow up, the mind be- 
comes callous to mere novelty; or rather, from experience, fearee 
any thing feems new. Stronger flimulants muft be applied, to ex- 
cite its jaded fenfibility, and fupply, drop by drop, that delight, which 
flowed in a conitant {tream upon the cheerfulnefs of youth. . There 
is a refined degree of novelty, which a&s in a lively manner on 
the mind, and often, by fympathy, on the nerves; for which.we 
fhall venture to coin the name of unexpectedne/s. This charar- 
ter muft naturally confift in marked and fudden change, whether 
in the courfe of our fenfations, or of our ideas, Again; there is 
another primary fource of pleafure to the mind; which is repof. 
It is in a main degree by the alternate operations of the Jove of eale 

»and of activity, that the complicated machine of man is wrought 
up to what itis. * Les hommes ont un inftin@ fecret,’ fays the wild 
. and melancholy Pafcal, ¢ qui les porte & chercher le divertiflement 
et, ’occupation au dehois, qui vient du reflentiment de leur milege 
continuelle. Et ils ont un autre initin@, qui refte de la grandeur 
de, leur premiére nature, qui leur fait connoitre, que le bonheur 
n’eft en effet que dans le repos.’ It is to the pleafure of repel 
that we refer fome part of that, which arifes from uniformity, 
iymmetry, and fimefs, (though much undoubtedly depends upoa 
aflociation), where the mind anticipates the caufe of its percep 
tions,.and lets them pafs without effort or laborious, attention 
And this is. perhaps the fecret link, which conneé&s the fentimest 
of beauty with mathematical theorems, or mechanical contrivancts 
:} How differently the mind is affe&ted, by. what has the charagiet 
of unexpectednefs, and what, on the contrary, keeps. the, image 
sation in repofe, has. been. happily illuftrated by Mr Price, wit 
, Tefpect to viible nature, and the art of painting. As to muy 
we difclaim any mufical feience, and even mufical car. . Buon 
omuft be deaf, or averfe to the * concord of fweet founds,’ :we 
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is not’ awate of’ the ule’ which is matey in that’ art, of the two 
principles, unexpe&tednefs’ and‘ répofe; ‘atid! of the’ difference “in 
the ftates’of ‘feeling which ‘they produce.’ Let atiy°miatt’ compare 
the’ chataétet’ of a" lively fpiritdd “movement, ‘fall of claripe and 
traifition, which'ftrike any ear in the génefal’effe&t, thotigh a 
a mitrofcopic one, (to 'ufe as bad a term'as pidturefque), can ‘dif- 
tingtiifh them in detail, with that of fitch mufic, as ts’ deferibed“in 
the’ following ‘lines; lines, which, had they, and thofe among 
which they ftand, been found in Lucretius, would have Béén 
quoted as among the loftieft efforts of his genius. 
* Ac veluti melice voces, quando avribu’ fefe 

Tnfinuant, animeque refignant mollia clauftya, 

Compofuere metus omneis, faciuntque doloram 

Oblivifcier, ac dulci languefcere leto. * 

We think he will acknowledge that, however unhappily pidy- 
refquenefs may exprefs the properties of found, /ome name thould 
be applied to the caufes, which excjte fentiments fo' widely-remote. 
To this we will only add, that what anfwers to pidturefquenefs in 
poetry and eloquence, is the quality called animation; which oftén 
gives. a charm to incorreét writing, that more faultlef{s productions 
cannot reach ; and which, though it is of a very fubtle and inde- 
finable nature, willvoften be found to refolve itfelf into unexpe&- 
ednefs. ; 

The fecond part of Mr Knight’s work’ bears for title; the Affo- 
ciation of Ideas; and is divided into three long ¢ehapters; on 
Knowledge or Improved Perception, on Imagination, and on Jadge- 
ment’ By improved perception, he feems to mean, thouyh'the 
phrafe i¢ not happily chofen, the mixture of ‘aflociated ideas’ with 
organic perceptions, efpecially in objeéts of fight and upon this 
@Mociation, according to him, all refinement of tafte' depends. 
There is however a more obvious fenfe of improved perception, 
which he feems to have overlooked: it is! certain, that the’ fame 
impreflion'is made by a picture on the retina of am ignorant perfon 
anda connoiffleur 5 and yet, from an acquired habit of attending 
feparately to the objeéts ‘of perception, the latter will obferve; and 
in® popular fenfe, may be faid to fee; what wholly efcapes: the 
notice of the ‘other. Imitation is one of the moft univerfal fourées 
of pleafure, derived from affociation ; and the pleafures ‘whith the 
ignorant derive from mere imitation, are, in our!author’s opinion, 
more keen than thofe which the learned receive; from the nobieft 
produétions of: art. 

* Thefe feelings of nature, however, areoof fhort duration: for when 
thenovelty of the firft. impreffion ‘is over, and: the intereft of ‘curiofity 
wd furprife bas fublided, mere imitation of common, objects| begins: to 
ppptar trifling: and infipid ;-and.mea look for,.in imitative art, 'fome- 

thing 
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thing of character and expreffion, which may awaken fympathy, excite 
new ideas, Or expand and elevate thofe already formed. To produége 
this, requires a knowledge of mind, as well as of body; and of the ia 
terigt, 23 well ag exterior conftrucion of the human frame, or of what 
ever clic be the object of imitation ; whence art becomes engrafted apaa 
igjence : and ag all the exertions of human fkill and ingenuity are inde, 
finitely progrefive, and never flop at that point, which they originally 
aimed at, this art of {cience, or {cience of art, has been extended, par- 
ticularly in painting and mufic, to the production of excellences, which 
ate either of imitation nor expreflion ; but which peculiarly belong ‘to 
technical fkill, -and'can only be relifhed or perceived by thofe, who have’ 
acquired 2 certain degreé of knowledge in thofe arts. Such are, in ge 
neral,; the ¢ompofitions of Bravura, as they are called, in mufic; and 
fich, in painting; the works of the great Venetian painters ; whofe 
ftyle of imitation is any thing but exa&t; whiofe expreffion is never et 
ther digdified or fercible; and whofe tone of colouring is too much below 
that of nature; to pleafe the mere organs of fenfe ; but whofe productions 
have; neverthelefs,; always held the higheft rank in the art ; and, as fat 
asithe meré art and fcience of painting are concerned, are unqueftion 
ably among its moft perfe& produétions. ‘The tafte for them, however, 
is, as Sir J. Reynolds has obferved, entirely acquired, and acquired by 
the aflociation of ideas: for, as great frill and power, and a matterly 
facility of execution, in any liberal art, raife our admiration, and com 
fequeatly excite pleafing and exalted ideas; wey by a natural and im 
perceptible procefs of the mind, affociate thefle ideas with thuic excited 
.by the produtions of thefe arts; and thus transfer the merit of the 
workman to the work.’ p. 96. 

This is juft and philofophical criticifm. One diftinétion mi 
be made with refpect to our admiration of technical fkill: . Our 
fympathy with natural or acquired command of the bodily powers, 
is very different from that, which we feel with intellectual ability; 
and indeed can hardly be reckoned within the province of tafte. 
Hence mere powers of voice in bravura finging, and mere feats of 
fixength and activity in itage-dancing, of ao the London opera 
prefents too many inftances, neither aflord fuch pleafure, nor. ex 
cite fuch admiration in men of tafte, as.the difplay of men 
energies, regulating as well as cooperating with thofe of the body 
Tf to furmount that difficulty of execution, which is fmply phyhcal 
be a title to the admiration of the lover of art; let us remembey 
that no daneing is fo difficult as that which is performed pea a 


. 


rope; and, that Mr Lee Sugg the ventriloquift, and Mr Highmen 


Palatine the conjurer, may expect to fit down upon the fame be: 
with Haydn and Titian. i 
In, the latter part of. this chapter, Mr Knight flies from. paint 
ihg to poetry.. His remarks both on that art, and on Janguagy 
feem.for the mofl part very reafonable ; there are fome, bows 
Ww, 
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which will itrike many readers with {urprife, and many with indigna- 
tion. .Thefe ares:his cenfures of Milton’s verification, 
ftruéture of fextences. Highly as we reverence Milton, we muft 
confefs, however, that we cannot fall quite fo feverelyon Mr x 
firi€tures, 28 we could have wifhed. We certainly think him rh 
ridus; when he quotes with approbation from Johnfon, that ‘ 
Paradife Loft is one of the books which the reader admires and lays 
down, and forgets to take up — :’ that * none ever wifhed i 
longer than it is :’ that ‘ its perufal is a duty rather than a pleafure. 
Yet we ate compelled to admit, that ‘ the irregular of his 
paufes, which certain critics have fo much commended, often 
gives the character of profe to his verfe, and deprives it of all fire 
andenthufiafm of expreflion.’ It is alfo, we acknowledge, too trues 
that ‘ Milton has a employed an inverted order of collocation, 
merely to. ftiffen his di€tion, and keep it out of profes an artifice, 
of. all others, the moft adverfe to the genuine purpofes ofa me- 
trical or poetical ftyle; which, though known to be the refule.of 
ftudy and labour,;.fhould always appear to flow from infpiration. ’ 
It cannot be denied, that the paflage which Mr Knight has quoted 
from the fifth book, has as little chara€teriftics of metre, as it 
has of poetical beauty. In fhort, we fee very clearly, and 
have feen, that there is, even in the moft beautiful parts of the 
Paradife Loft, a want of that ydeuw, dae doaile vein ch piri 
Séreic, that charm of eafe and animation, which runs through the 
tty of Homer and of Virgil. The admirers of Milton, and 
= can be more warmly fuch than ourfelves, muft be better 
leafed to lay the fault on his verfe, than on his mind. His 
ffiter poems are often full of grace and fpirit. The evil days 
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eT upoh Which he had fallen, and the influence of a temperament, 
uty) natutally fo ferious and fevere, that in his mirth, according to 
, Johnfon, there is always fome melancholy, will certainly account 
$ . 





in a'great degree for that unbending folemnity, which teigns in 
thé Paradife Loft, and which is apt to leave an impreffion almoft 























ek ainful on the mind. But there is fomething more. Senfible that 
-atal fie inferiority of oir own idiom to thofe of antiquity, proceeded 
ody. mainly from its want of inverfions; he made a ftruggle, both in 
ficaly profe and poetry, to naturalize a more claffical ftruture of pe- 
nbey B ridds. Had this fucceeded, fo as to become the common ftyle, 
one & which, from our want of inflections, and other reafons, it never 
hmed BR could, poetry and eloquerice would have been ny iners. 
pengh He failed : and his failure coft him half the price of ‘his Sohons. 

A. & His profe writings, abundant as they are in eloquetice, feldom quit 
paint the thelves of our libraries; the mnch more fplendid excellences 
purge of his poetry have redeemed that from fuch oblivion; and by the 
a tatural courfe of critical idolatry, his defeéts have been praifed by 
Ww 
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critics, and imitated by what the world call poets. But never 
were there, in.our opinion, poems lefs deferving their nan ey than 

hose written i invita et ot the Miltonic blank aah. | by fome whe 
xaatod not a little reputation m their day. ‘Phe molt thorough 
penury of poetical images, the greateft tritencfs of fentiment, the 
hardciband meft uncouth diction, feemed with thefe gentlemen 


to conftitute the true toue of poeiry. Nothing was exprefitd na- 
turaily ; no verie moved imeothly on, accordant to the fancy and 
feelmgs of the reader, A few modes of pbhrafe, generally of 
elaflic.o ign t, and imitated from Milton, fuch as placing r the fub. 
ftantive before its « it! et, or invertit g the verb ‘ati 

eafe, threw a fiat and cumbrous pedantry over the | ] nguage 


Aemmation, the great 
want it was im truth veric on ly tO the eve. Happ ly 
r. 3 
it na been caucover t 

















cefsful in it; and thewn the { uacy ot that itrunge n la 
blank verfe is adapted only to po of cenfiderable length. ‘To 
our ear, it is fuiceptivle, by art and aiteution, of greater har- 
mony, as well as varicty, than rhyme; but we cannot difiemble 
that; unlefs where the fentiment buoys it up, its inevitable ten- 
dency is to coldnefs and want of {pirit: and, as many parts of 


tic pocm mult be dettitute of fuch aihitanee, 


a narrative or didache p 
f tvourltes of Apollo will 


it ig too much to hope 
sproeame thefe obftaclec hich Milton Cowp 
evercome thefe obitacles, to which Milton, Akenfid *y and cr 


have been forced to yield. 
The fecond chapter goes very much at length into the fub- 
ye€is of architecture, and the improvement of groun ds. We 
to approve: the doctrine of aflociation has 


Ipprov ’ 
rsoftafte. It is a mark 
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find here every thing 
never been more happily applied to matte 
of the enlargement and liberality of Mr Knight’s mind, that, 
while he warmly contends for leaving untouched the wild and 
niGturefque fcenery of nature, he, like Mr Price, is an advocate for 
the obfolete Italian garden, with its ilatues, terraces, and 
architeCtural decorations, immediately near the houfe. “The 
mere artifts, and the picturefque men of Mr Gilpin’s fchool, 
will hear this with furprife. There is a good deal of natrow- 
nefs and pedantry in the race of profeflional artills, which leads 
them to depreciate every thing that will not cafily bear delineas 
tion; they feemto think that this kingdom of vifible nature, 
with all its furniture of woods and waters, was made fo palling 
fair, for little better end, than to enable a few mortals who 
dirt a place with bifirs and gumboge, to fell their drawings # 

the 
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the beft advantage. With thefe chime in, of courfe, the childrea 


of poetry and romance, who admire nothing but rural fimplicitys 
and ficken at all appearance of thote terrible things, art and opus 
lence. But it is the privilege of the man, who has opened to 
his mind, by obfervation and ttudy, a// the ‘fprings of pleafane 
aflociation, to delight, by turns, in the rudenefs of folitary woods; 
in the cheerfuinefs of fpreading plains, in the decorations of res 
fined art, in the magnilicence of luxurious wealth, in the a&i« 
vity of crowded ports, the indullry of cities, the pomp of {pecs 
tacles, the pageautry of feltivals. 


Immediately adjoining the 
dwellings of opulence and luxury,’ 


fays Mr Knight, p. 1545 
¢ every thing fhould alfume its character: and not only be, but 
appear to be, dretled and cultivated.” We 


particularly recom- 
mend to our re: WETS, tl hat ps are 


of Mr Price’s fecond volume of 
eflays, which contains a defence of architectural gardens; it is 
treated by him move at large than by Mr Ki night, arid, even 
though it fhould not convince, will, we are fure, feem liberal 
and ingenious. We doubt, however, whether fuch a fbyle of 
gardening would fuit buildings fo unadorned, as moft gentle. 
men’s houfes in Great Britain; and perhaps it cannot be intros 
duced with perfect convenience, unlefs where the houfe: ftands 
on an is 





lined plane. 

‘Towards the end of this chapter, we me 
onsto which we cannot fuble 
introd 


et with fome opini« 
ribe: they are in the fame vein as the 
ction, wpon which we have already fpent fo much ink, and 
run down all critical rules in general. ‘his is rather inconfiftenc 
with the purpofe of the book, 





as the author feems in one place 
(p. 247.) to be aware. © In all matters of tafte and 


criticifm, * 
pear to me to be, like general! 


layS air swnhient, 


general rules ap 
i I 


the 





heories in government or pores, Never fafe but «wien they are 
“) é ° ff . ail . ‘ ¢ 
ujele/s ; that is, in cafes previonlly proved by experience.’ How 
st a etka 


much philofophy there is im this, our veadert will detec t, if they 
give a little dhaking 


+ . 27K { é nm 
KINGS tO ti word experi. NCE? uf we mult pafs on. 
What he favs afterwards of academies fol painting,’ may be 
very juit, and feems agreeable to experience. We are not e+ 


quaily fatished wi! he dates the coniple te c orruption and des. 


cline ot Lat tC in elog 


juence, from the appointment of public pro- 
feffnre ent hy h all che ri11C1e . , 
leflors of rhetoric, through all the principal cities of the weit= 
> e . ote } ’ CO len ® f eiitinas “ yr 
em provinces, early in the fecond cen ury of Chrittianity. Whee 


ther the ttudy of shetoric as an art be calculated to improve elou 
“gence. } . nrohie es th} vh 4 . 

quence, is a great problem ; though it was none at alk with “the 
“9 . ge . . + ' ; 
ancients. Certain ie is, that Demollhenes and Cicero were train- 
ed in fuch fchools; the one under lieus, the other under 
the Rhodian ; fo that, if we are 
qucnge to thi 


idle 
to impute the decline ef elo- 
s caufz, we fiould in fairnels afevibe its perfeQion 
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to the fame. Britith eloquence, both of the fenate and the bar, 
is defervedly celebrated. And yet, when we refleé&t on the im- 
menfe price which it bears in the Houfe of Commons, it is fome- 
times apt to furprife us, that fo few are able to attain it in any 
confiderable degree. ‘There is a good deal of bad tafte in par- 
liamentary fpeaking, for which a courfe of Ariftotle and Quin- 
tilian might be no iil corre€tive. But if a falfe notion of the 
word did not prevail in the world, we fhould not have heard the 
ravings of a notorious Irifh barrifter, in a late caufe which has 
made fome noife, miftaken for real eloquence; of which, even 
more ftrictly than of poetry, the foundation is good fenfe and 
propriety. C. Fimbria ita furebat, ut miravere tam alias res agere 
populum, ut effet infano inter difertos locus. But our author at laft, 
in his averfion to critical legiflation, falls unmercifully upon re- 
viewers. We turned a little pale at firft,; but finding his attacks 
confined to * thofe bands of critics whofe labours iflue monthly 
from the prefs,’ took heart again; though perhaps, as an a 
mended act defeats the ingenious contrivances of thofe who e 
vade taxes, we fhall find a fecond edition extend its anathemas 
to quarterly critics. With an Englifh publication of this. fort, 
Mr Knight has a fquabble, which ends in his offering the worlda 
Greek tranflation of a few lines from Gray. It is very pre 
fumptuous in us Scotchmen to contend about Greek at all; and 
efpecially with a man of Mr Knight’s deep acquaintance with 
that tongue. Neverthelefs, we muft not fly from our poft, 
though we may be deemed enfans perdus. All the world remem- 
ber the lines in the bard; ‘ On a rock, whofe haughty brow,’ &e, 
wee xshadovra pesbeor 
6 petrdryryAcesvos ame 
toa weoBAnts 
tal cxemsrea meoPaveis, 
oprdunois Didogxas Ope necer sry 
6 Tavde Dedvay txiww dosdos* 
needs D8 wee) morta 
cytvinw Boxedacuives, 
astges ATE xomaT Hy 
ebegecs igaorle 
aig ty bortea* 
Senet 2 6 wera Saxgve cova als 
ero Meros Posted : 
neds Dard. 

It is cunning in Mr Knight to write monoftrophics, which de- 
prives us of the gratification we fhould have had in fearching out 
falfe quantities, ‘The firlt line however is worfe than any fille 
quantity : wag xiAddorra fitdeov is fomething like ad refonantem Alumen 


It is true, that Homer has tix pias, a figure which Lefbonat 
calls 
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calls Euboic ; but the cafe is obvioufly very different, where: the 
noun expreffes an inanimate thing. After all, this may be a 
critic-trap; and there may bea lurking authority for the licenfe,— 
b mirdiyyraines aevhe, means, the parfon, not the prophet, ‘The epi- 
thet in the fifth line adds nothing; the article in the fixth is in- 
elegant. There feems, indeed, to be a notion among the Greek 
poets of Cambridge, that the prepofitive article is always neceflary, 
This is not the cafe however, we apprehend, (in poetry), unlefs 
perhaps where the noun expreffes an abitract idea. In Homerie 
Greek, it fhould be omitted altogether. ‘Ihe fixth line is. like- 
wife very weak.—érxsderpmives, in the eighth, feems a lefs poetical 
form than cxsdvapees—asie xountas, in the ninth, docs not meam a 
meteor.—éederse (we hope*he meant to write igeeerl’) is an obfolete 
Homeric word.—the elifion of «e’ in the eleventh, is’ too great a 
licenfe for fo fhort a compofition.—éeass is wrong; that word 
means always rainy or muddy, and cannot be applied: to the at 
mofphere : we fay that the tky is muddy in a drawing, but hard 
lyin nature. The twelfth line is nonfenfe. Finally, there is little 
attempt made at rendering the original ; and the epithets, Sigua, grov, 
aStez, and the like, are common-place and feeble *. - Mn Knight 
prints his Greck without accents; and as in him we cannot fup- 
pofe ignorance, it muft be inferred, that he doubts thew antiquity 
or ufefulnefs. 

The next chapter is of Judgement; it is full of temptation: to 
extract. and criticize: but we can only feleé a little, The 
following is a proof of the author’s haftine{s in deciding.on meta 
phy cal tubjec ts. 


‘ 
Ariftotle has obferved that, in 


poetry, that, which is credible, but 
impoflible, is preferable to that, which is poffible, but incredible. 
This great philofopher’s acu tenef: feems, however, in this inftance, to 
have forfaken him: for in reafoning from experience.or analogy, po/- 
fibility is only a degrée of cre ibility ; and the greater degree mutt necef- 
farily include the lefs ; wherefore that, which is thought to be credible, 
mutt previoufly be thought to be poffible.. A. negative too, in its nature, 
excludes all degrees whatever ; for, where there is wonr, there cannot be 
either more or /e/s ; and thou; gh a negative on.one fide may, in fome 
cafes, imply an affirmative, either contingent or abfolute, on the other, 
it is furely moft abfurdly paradoxical to affert that an abfolute negative, 
on one fide, may include a qeatingest affirmative, on the fame fide. 
Yet this is the con iclufion, to which we mui came, before we can ade 
mit of a credible impoffible : but the nature and extent of human know. 
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* As Mr Kuight’s tranflation has all the advantages of prof, “it 


fhould have been more > faultlefs. 
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The worft is, that Mr Knight, like ee other critics, cannot 
extol Homer without. depreciat i ie Vi After remarking, that 
in the ftatue of Laocoon, his throat is compretie bs to fhow,: that 
he fuffers in filence; he § mainte, in fpite the blind and 
jndifcriminate admiration which pedantry Seavke (howe for every 
thing which bears the ftamn of hi sh auth , that Virgil ‘thas 








’ 1 tf Pa co Cahieent 
debafed the character, and robbed it of half its fublimity and 
grand ur of exprefllon, by making Laocoon rear dike a bell.” 





We doefpife, like Kaight, the blind and indiferiminate admi- 
ration of pedantry ; but muit pol it out the difference between 
the circumftances of the fculptor and the poet. With the former, 
Jaocoon was the great object ; wi it was right to create fympa- 
thy, bv giving hima the fortitude oe ene rey of a hero, But'in 
the Aineid, Laocoon is not re} prefented as a hero; he is a fub- 
ordinate character; and, though not gui ity, yet, accordine to 
the fuperfiition of ancient times, piac ular, in refifting the fecret 





ordinances of the rods. His cries add terror to the miraculous 
circumftances of his death; and ferve to work up the readér’s 
mind for the calamities of the enfuing z night, and the fall of Troy. 
We ere too fenfible of our ignorance of painting, to animad- 
vert on Mr Knight’s cenfures of Michel Angelo. If he is right, 
how ftrangely mult Sir J. Rey: nolds have been deceived! Bute 
one fentence we cannot pafs by. 
‘ Eafe in defign feems to me to be quite as requifite to the perfec. 
tion of art, as e fe in execution: for, wheth x the mind, or the hand 
of the artift, difplay fymptoms of conflrained labour, the effee& = 
1¢ imagination will | : the f fame 5 the ut /ibi quivis fperet idem being the 





infallible and indifpen fal le characteriftic of h ig h excellence in both.” 
Phe lait pofition is fo far from being true, that ve will venture 


to aflert - that j it is, in the higher works of art, precifely contrary 
to truth. In poetry, p ainting, and the reft, we meafure the 
excellence of the v oukas an, andin a great degree of the work, 
by the fuppofed diiiiculty of its performance "5 and confequently 
the rareneis of the taleats, which muft have been exerted on it. 
With the greater eafe fuch a work feems to have been executed, 
the greater is our eftimate of the power applic 2d; but the ut (di 
vis fperet ident, is quite another fentiment. Who flatters 
hime » that he could have chifelled the Apollo, or written the 
Iliad? And it is on this soladhs in our opinion, that what is 
call -d fimplicity and eafine fs, in the lighter kinds of writing, is 
feldom fullic iently prized by inexperienced perfons. There feems 
to them nothing more than what they coula have done them- 
felves; and it is a curious fae, that, while we feldom fail to 
rate our awn produtions high enough, we fcarce ever beftow 


] oa , 


much praife upon fuch works of others, as we think ourfelves 
a 4 capable 
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capable of ‘equalling. It is not’ till, ‘by ‘trials of conmpofition, 
or by obferving the frequent failure of others, ‘we learn its real 
difficulty, that the mafters of unaffected grace, Kenophon and 
Cefar, Addifon and La Fontaine, acquire that efteem, which 
we give at firft, in an exceffive degree, by a fimilar mifconcep. 
tion of the talents required, to a brilliant and ‘figurative ftyle, 
whether in verfe or profe. Of a certain fort of excellence then, 
ut fibi quivis fperet idem may be a charaéteriftic ; but that which 
is tranfcendant, feldom fails to bear the ftamp of thofe rare and 
inimitable energies, by which it has been created. 

In the third part we come to the Paffions. Three chapters, on 
the Sublime and Pathetic, on the Ridiculous, and on Novelty, are 
comprifed in this. ‘The firft is very long, and one of the moft 
important in the book. ‘The leading principle is, that in tragedy, 
and in all pathetic and impaffioned narratives, our pleafure arifes 
from yeeray: This fympathy, however, is not with the fuf. 
ferings of the fuppofed characters, but with the exertions which 
thofe fufferings call forth. This he illuftrates by the combats 
of gladiators, boxing matches, and bull-baiting; in which the 
pain fuffered would of itfelf excite horror and difguft ; but the 
energies of fkill, emulation, and fortitude, which are difplayed, 
overpower in fome minds the unpleafing fenfations, and render 
fuch fpeétacles interefting. Of boxing, in particular, Mr Knight 
{peaks con amore, and prediéts very dreadful confequences from 
the obftinacy of the magiftrates in preventing it. This is one 
of the fubjects where much may be faid on both fides: bull- 
fights, it fhould be remembered, do not keep alive the fenfe of 
courage in Spain; and combats of gladiators did not become 
common at Rome, till the days after her degeneracy. There 
feems fomething peculiar in Mr Knight’s notion of the fympa- 
- thy excited by tragedy: there is, according to him, no decep- 
tion; and yet he cannot difcover, ‘ how any man can feel fear 
for danger, which he knows to be unreal, or commiferation 
for diftrefs, which he knows to be fictitious.’ We fympathize, 
ae to Mr Knight, only with the exprefhions of power and 
enérgy, becaufe thefe expreifions are real. Now this we take 
to be ‘radically wrong. Whatever may be the cafe as to the 
pleafure we receive from tragedy, there really feems to be ‘no 
room for difputimy about the fource of ‘the emotions which it ex- 
cites. Thefe are by far too lively and too varied to be refolved 
into the fimple feeling of admiration of energy or excellence; 


and ‘every one knows it indeed ‘as ‘a fact, that he does fympa- 


thizé not’ dtily' with the: fentiments ‘of the ‘poet, but with the 
datigers‘anid fufferings of his fiGtitious characters. A very flight 
confideratibn-of the “nature'of our fympathy with: real oan 

will 
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will ferye to fhow how natural jit, is,that if fhould) be extended . 


to that which. is. merely; dramatical.) If, Bs Row ine 88 to * 


be confittent. in his .{cepticifm,»be ought te call in,quefiion the» 


reality of this fympathy allo, and tofay thathe cannet Rea Ha) 


any man can feel terror for danger which doesnot threaten ie 
or forrow. for fufferings which he does not, experiences, , "Tbs a 
is, however, that we do fympathize, with thofe.emotions of, whieh 
we happen to be fpeétators; and philofophers have even.takem, , 
a great deal of pains to difcover. why we fympathize with them, 


They tell us, that it.is all owing to a certain felfith illuGon of ; 


the imagination; and that we weep at the fight of diftrefs,, meres; 


ly becaufe it gives us a lively conception of what we, fhouldoup- . ; 


{elves feel in the fame circumftances ;) and ;thus .forces;us.to 


xy 


{J 


N 


place ourfelves for the time in the fituation of the object we. 


commiferate. This, we think, is-now generally admitted; and 


if there. be any truth in the explanation, it will evidently,ace..: 


count for our fympathy with fictitious diftrefs, as well.as, with 
that which is real, In a {kilful reprefentation of fuffering, we 
fee-exaétly the fame things that we fhould fee in the reality; and 
as in both cafes the figns of affliction are merely, hints or ocea- 
fions-by which we are led to form lively conceptions of what.our 
own feelings would be in fimilar circumftances, it is evident that 
the artificial figns will be. juft as efficacious: inthis way-as.the 


natural. When we are merely fpectators. of fuffering, hows 
ever real and violent, we never fee/ any part of it; we only per- 
ceive the figus by which it is indicated; and thefe figns fuggedt 
to us, in.a very forcible manner, the conception of what we 
fhould ourfelves feel in fuch a fituation: now, a perfect or ex- 
aggerated copy of thefe figns muft fuggeft the fame conceptions, 
with at leaft as much vivacity; and dramatical SRI LAR . 


muft move the heart exaéily in the fame manner as the {peétacle 
of real difafter, The fact accordingly correfponds, exactly, we 
believe, with this explanation of it; and. we feel dittinglly in 
the theatre the fame fort of fympathy with the danget, and 
diftrefs, and indignation, and triumph of the characters, as, we 
fhould experience from the contemplation of fimilar, incidents . 
in seal life. The degree of emotion may be {maller, becaule 
the attention is lefs forcibly arrefted; but it is the fame kind of 
emotion ; and. cannot, we fhould conceive, be miftaken by any 
one who attends to it. 
Mr Knight has.alfo, it appears to us, rejected too. abfolutely 
the idea. of deception im fcenic reprefentations,. That ao,man 
is deceived, like Partridge, from entering. the houfe to quitting 
it,) we readilyadmit. ©, We admit. alfo, that every, man éngqws the. 
difttels reprefented to be SAiitious ; that is, would,acknowledge 
it 
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with thefe energies. It is neceflary to ufe fome illuftrations, 
thouth we cannot do it copioutly, A thriking inftance of the 
yomixed moral fublime is in the famous lines of Lucan: 
Ile Deo plenus, tacita quem mente gercbat, 
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The: fineft paflages in poetry are thofe, wherein the: moral 
and phyfical fublime are united. Grand natural objects, feem, 
if we may fo fay; the beft vehicle of energetic moral fy mpathies, 
‘Fhe Hebrew {criptures are confefledly the great repofitories of the 
poetical fublime ; and they commonly produce their effect, by ine 
vefting divine power with the moft magnificent images. Their 
ebfcurity likewife, notwithftanding Mr Knight, is a very eff 
cient caufe of the fublime, by expanding to the utmoft our con. 
ception of power. To this may be afcribed the fublimity of 
prophetic poetry; as in the whole book of Nahum, or the 
ipeeches of Cafflandra in the Agamemnon. After the Hebrew 
poets come Homer, /ifchylus, Shakfpeare, and Milton. © ‘There 
is hardly any more flriking inftance of the united morab and 
phyfical: fublimes than the concluding lines of the Prometheus, 
‘The higheft fort of eloquence rejects poetical imagery, and aims 
almoft exclufively at the moral tublime. The public orations of 
Demofthenes are full of this: and thofe in whom the higher 
clafs of :moral feelings, fortitude, perfeverance, public fpirit, and 
difintereftedne/s, are extin&t or lukewarm, may read Demofthenes 
for ever, without difcovering why he has been admired. For 
the fubordinate merits of his orations, a felicitous and appro+ 
priate choice of words, and 2 management of founds, almott as 
artificial as that of mufic, are lofi upon us at prefent. 

In the mere phyfical fublime, the notion of mental energies is 
not fo: direétly fuggefted. Yet we think it will be found, on 
looking more nicely, to be the foundation of our fentiments of 
fiiblimity, in this, as much as in the other branch. ‘ Befides 
thofe things,’ fays Mr Burke, ‘ which direétly fuggeft the idea 
ofi:danger, and thofe which produce a fimilar effeét from a mes 
chanical caufe, I know of nothing fublime, which is not fome 
modification of power.’ But power without mind is, in. our 
view, not only unphilofophicai, but inconceivable. It is hard té 
fay what others feel; but we have often experienced, that the 
fublime of matural objets, after the firlt effect of umexpedtedneft 
is over; leaves a kind of difappointment, a vacuity and want of 
fatisfaction on the mind. It is not until our imaginations have 
infufed Jife, and therefore power, into the {till mafs of nature, 
that: we. feel real emotions of fublimity. ‘his we do, fometimes 
by imperfonating the inanimate objects themfelves ; fometimes 
by affociating real or fancied beings with the feenes which we 
behold.» This is that, which diftinguifhes the delight of a rich 
andorefined imagination, amidft the grandeit: icenery of Wales 
or Scotland, fromthe rude ftare of a London cockney. ‘Tie one 
{eesmere tocks and wilicrnefics, and fighs jn fecret for White 
chapel: the other acknowledges in. every mountaim a tutelary 
*: genius 
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genius of the land, and peoples every glen with the heroes of 
former times; defends the paflage of Killicranky with Dundeef 
or rufhes with’Caractacus from the heights of Snowdon. 

If this theory of the origin of our fublime feelings be true, 
what can we fay of Mr Burke’s pofition, that fublimity confifts 
in terror? And by what means was that illuftrious man led into 
this opinion? ‘Terror is, after all, no more than fear: and fear 
is a paflion, to which many brave men are liable, which is gene» 
rally reckoned difagreeable, and which has not been hitherto 
deemed elevating or ennobling. Certain paflions, we are told by 
Longinus, are wholly incompatible with the fublime ; fuch as, 
Avwas, DOBOL, cixlon Now the feeling excited by the fublime is 
defcribed by Longinus, in the paflage we have quoted above, to 
be fwelling, elate, enthufiaftic. But, if we believe Mr Burke; 
‘ whatever is terrible, with regard to fight, is fublime; whether 
this caufe of terror is endued with greatnefs of dimenfions, or 
not.’ It is plain, that Longinus and he give the fame name to 
two feelings quite oppofite; yet this is not a verbal quatre); for 
nothing is fo eflential in metaphyfical criticifm, as to feparate and 
clafify the emotions of the mind; and there can be no means of 
doing this, but by diftinguifhing terms. All that we claim is; 
that the feelings of elation and energy fhould have a characters 
iftic mame; and as Longinus had quiet pofleflion of the word 
fublime (or its Greek equivalent) fo many years, we think Mr 
Burke’s ejeétment is fairly barred. But, as fomething or other 
muft have mifled him, and it is interefting to trace even the 
errors of great men, let us give this a moment’s attention.  Ié 
he had looked as much at the moral, as he did at the phyficab 
fublime, he could not, we prefume, have made terror its’ prins 
ciple. All men agree, that the oath of Demofthenes, pad eds és 
Magatovs, x. r. A. 18 truly fublime ; but it would have perplexed 
Mr Burke to find any terror in it. Unfortunately, he faw only 
part of his fubjeét: he perceived that many things, which are 
fublime, are alfo terrible ; and too precipitately confounded the 
two. Exertion of power, efpecially by fuper-human beings,» is 
certainly calculated to excite terror in us, if we are the witnefles 
orobjects of it; it excites it alfo by fympathy, when we place 
ourfelves, by an act of conception, in the fituation of thofe whe 
are liable to it. Here then is the folution, if we may dare tofay 
ity of the whole problem: wherever our attention is' turned :tosi 
wards the being, pofleffing or exerting unufual power, our fym~ 
pathy is with that exercife, and our fenfations become fublime = 
wherever we look at the objects: of that power, and: perceive 
them to: be endangered by its exertion, our fympathy iscwith) 
their condition, and we fech: the fenfation of terror.) As our 

fympathics 
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fympathies may fhift very rapidly from one of thefe the other, 
it is very difficult, and, for thofe who are not fed to examine 
their own trains of thought, impoflible, to dhtinguifh their 
affeMs; and trom this we fuppofe the confufion to have pto- 
ceeded. f ire aware that a diftinétio: va feem uirwar©rrante 
able, which juces the itory ol U io from the elafs of tub. 
l it be conhdered 
fublime. Let 
any One compare the feelings which are raifed in his mind by 
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men to work by rule, 7u/ead of by feeling anc obfervation. ’ (p. 236.) 
Can there be any thi vy more re soem not to iay, ungranimat 
i e views fromwards the houfe,’ (p. 219.) ‘Phis word 
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er evil. ‘hus by the fide of the critic ftand the two phials of 
praie and cenfure ; one, of beaten gold, fparkling arse = infu- 
fon of amaranth and palm; the other, of * bafe lead,’ and filled 
from the pool of oblivion. If we feem to have yn our pen 
too frequently into this ill-omened fluid, during our prefent re- 
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marks upon Mr Knight’s book, we are not to be deemed chary of the 
phial. Ina work of great name and, circulation, jt is more 
ufeful.to:point out, what is wrong, than to eulogize what is right. 
Upon the whole, we have met with few works of. criticifm, an- 
-eient-or modern, 6 richly ftored with reading and reflection, or 
fo fall of interefting {peculation, as this before us. The author 
has taken more advantage of modern improvements in metaphy- 
fics, than any, perhaps, who have gone eed him ; and certain. 
ly has a more comprehenfive knowledge of the fine arts, of {ci- 
ence, and of literature. The character of his mind feems rather, 
good fenfe and caine of traditional criticifm, than either 
delicacy in feeling beauties, or fubtlety in taking metaphyfical 
diftin€tions.. And the independent fpirit which we have juft 
praifed, leads him fometimes into precipitancy and pofitiveneds, 
with too much contempt of very confiderable men, from whom 
he takes occafion to differ. A fecond and corrected. edition will, 
we apprehend, have been publithed, before this article meets the 
light ; a proof, not only of Mr Knight’s eminent {tation in thei. 
terary world, but of the real merit of his book. 


Arr. III. Les Saifons de F. Thomfon. Traduites en vers Fran- 
gais, par J. Poulin, A Paris. 1803. 


E are aware, that it is almoft as dangerous an attempt to cri- 
ticife a foreign work of tafte, as to write in a foreign lan- 

guage. It would be prefumptuous to grapple with a native in 
grammatical criticifm; and therefore, in the few obfervations 
which we are about to make upon this publication, we fhall not 
advert to any expreflions which may appear to us verbally inele- 
gant or exceptionable ; nor do we pledge ourfelves that the pafla- 
get we may have occafion to poi might not be fuccefsfully af- 
ailed by the nibbling tooth of a French academician. In that re- 
fpe& we defire to remain neutral; in every other, we claim the 
right of judging as decidedly as any Frenchman whatfoever.. The 
general relations, which a tranflation bears to the original work; 
the comparative harmony of its metre and periods ; the beauties 
which may have been overlooked or inferted ; the expreflions and 
ideas which may have been ftrengthened or weakened, enriched 
or impoverifhed, ‘a ok preferved or perverted, are open to 
the obfervation of thofe who may not poflefs that nice verbal and 
rammatical difcrimination, which in every country is the diftiné 
Ci echright of ‘the natives. At leait we ftahd upon a level with 
French critics of Englith productions ; their language» has more 
regularity 
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regularity than ours; and perhaps we have a_cléarer perception 
ofthe tranflation, than they could«have of the original.\~ © 

We have feen few tfaallatinits that /have'yiven us mote fatisfac- 
tion than the volume before us. ' Upon the whole; without being 
unfaithful, it is perhaps’an improvement onthe: original. \. Many 
of thofe briliant and mafterly expreflions have indeed’ been over- 
looked, which are’ feattered ‘here and’ thete, ‘like’ gems, in the 

of Thomfon ; but the general heavinefs and encumbrance 
of ‘his ftyle has beén relieved, without any material deviation from 
his leading thoughts and expreffions. The perfon is the fame ; 
the drefs not ablolutely chariged, but better adjufted. 

One of the molt ftriking Faults in Thomfon’s verfification, fa- 
cilitated the tranflation of his Seafons into rhymed verfe. Some- 
times, indeed, his periods take a wider fweep; but, for the moft 
part, he is contented with blank couplets, imterfperfed with now 
and then a triplet, or a broken conneéting verfe. His lines are 
not abfolutely bachelors; but he rarely admits polygamy: in his 
verfification. "We quote an inftance near the commencement of 
his Spring. 

* To check this plague, the fkilful farmer chaff 
And blazing ftraw before his orchard burns ; 
Till all involv’d in fmoke his latent foe 
From every cranny fuffocated falls : 
Or fcatters o’er the bloom the pungent duft 
Of pepper, fatal to the frofty tribe ; 
Or, when the envenom’d leaf begins to curl, 
With {prinkled water drowns them in their neft ; 
Nor, while they pick them up with bufy bill, 
The little trooping birds unwifely feares.’ &cs vs. 1275 

Thete lines are undoubtedly blank poetry, but they have not its 
peculiar character 5 and the ear is difappoimted at the end‘of each 
vouplet by the failure of rhyme, which the tranflator has the ad- 
vantage of reftoring. The objection to rhyme is the reftraint 
which it throws on the fluency of periods ; but ‘lhomfon has in- 
judicioufly facrificed the ornament, without: profiting greatly | by 
the liberty. Some expreflions in his defcription of Lavinia have 
great beauty; but the whole bears the appearance of having been 
written with rhymes, and afterwards done inte blank verfe; and 
here the French poetry has fome advantage, we think, over the 
original. 

* L’aimable Lavinie avoit, dés fon enfanee, 
Des caprices du fort éprouvé l inconilance. 
Sa fortune jadis avoit eu des amis.: 
Mais, perdant tout-a-coup des bieas mal affermis, 
Et dans le monde entier n’ayant rien plus de sefte 
Que fa feule innocence gt la bonté celesiey 
VOL. val. NO. 14. “— ee . 
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Dans wne humble cabane, au miliew des, dctours 
D’un vallon folitaire;. elle couloit fes jours ; 
.N’ayant pour tout appui que celui d’une mére, 
Qui, trainoit fes vieux ans au fein de la mifére. 

La, dans;]l’infouciance et le contentement, 

Loin du. cruel mépris du vuigaire infolent, 
Enfemble elles vivoient des dons de la nature, 

Au fein de la retraite et d’une vertu pure ; 

Ne fongeant qu’au préfent, femblables aux oifeaux, 
De qui le chant charmoit leurs champétres travaux. 
Ta jeune Lavinie étoit eomme Ja rofe 

Sous les pletirs du matin nouvellement éclofe, 

Et Perfémble parfait de fa rare beauté 

De la néige, ov dun lis, avoit la pureté. 

Les vertus éclatoient dans fes regards timides 

Sur les uaiffantes fleurs langant leurs traits humides ; 
Ou bien, lorfque fa mere entamoit le récit 

Des biens que Ja fortune autrefois lui promit, 
Comme Paftre du foir, fes yeux remplis.de larmes, 
Dans la nuit du chagrin prenoient de nouveaux charmes. 
Une grace tative et de fimples atours 

Voiloient de fon beau corps les aimables contours ; 
Car, pour platre et toucher, Pamabilité pure 
Dédaigne le fecours d’une vaine parure, 

Et brille d’autant-plus qu’elle a. moins d’ornemenss 
Sans connoitre le prix de fes. attraits charmans, 
Sans connoitre de beat, c’étoit la beauté méme 
Dérobant aux regards fa puiflance fupréme. 
Comme l’on,voit le myrte au pied des Appenins 
Exhaler fon parfum loin des yeux des humains, 
Loin d’un monde impofteur la tendre Lavinie 
Pafloit obfcurément le printems de fa vie.’ &c. 

Another glaring defe&t in the work of Thomfon was beyond 
the tranflator’s power)to remedy; we mean, that fingular incoher- 
ency which pervades'the whole poem. The.author feems indeed 
to have thought, that the introduGtion of the word Now was a fuf- 
ficient link to conneét fubje&s moft widely feparated by nature. 
For inftance, after more than a hundred and thirty lines upon the 
golden age, the depravity of modern times, the deluge, and the 
Pythagorean predilection for vegetables, he fuddenly:tranfports 
his reader to the fide of a trout-ftream, equipped with rod and 
line. 

¢ Now when the firft foul torrent of the’ brook,y® -&e. 
Again, after a long ‘addrefs to Lord Lyttleton, he abruptly breaks 
off with 
¢ Fluth’d by the fpirit of the vernal year, 
Yow fram the virgin’s cheek,’ &ce 
“ ; This 
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This is a radical defect, which could not have been removed or 
leffened, without making confiderable alterations ahd additions. 
The third important error, in Thomfon’s ftyle is the laboured, 
edantic, and injudicious phrafeology, which frequently deftroys 
the effect of ideas the moft happily conceived and fkilfully de- 
tailed. Mr Poulin has difplayed’ his. good tafte, by foftening 
fuch fentences into more, reafonable language, and at. the fame 
time preferving the thoughts and images with fufficient fidelity. 
Paffages of this nature occur fo often, that the whole poem af- 
{umes a more cheerful complexion in the tranflation. The lines 
have paffed again through the furnace; and the drofs, which ad- 
hered to them, has fallen off; but the pure metal remains unal- 
tered. This obfervation will be eafily comprehended, by com- 
paring a few lines of the tranflation with thofe of Thomfon. 
Speaking of the deluge, he fays, 
« And o’er the high-piled hills of fra€tur’d earth 
Wide dath’d the waves in undulation vaft; 
Till from the center to the ftreaming clouds 
A thorelefs ocean tumbled tound the globe. ’ 
¢ Auffitét & fa voix les ondes elancées 
Engloutirent les monte fous leur maffe prefiées ; 
Et jufque dans fon centre; avec force entr’ouvert, 
D’un océan fans bords le globe fut couvert.? 
And afterwards, 
‘ By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net and clad with leaves, 
Draw the live ether and imbibe the dew. 
By Thee difpofed into congenial foils 
Stands each attractive plant, and fucks, and {wells 
The juicy tide ; a twining mafs of tubes. 
At Thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, detraded to the root 
By wintry winds ; that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreads 
All this innumerous-colour’d {eene of things.’ vw 55%: 
C’eft toi qui fais mouvoir cette Ame végétale, 
Qui puife dans l’air pur une force vitale. 
Dans la terre, par toi, des fucs élaborés 
Circulent a l’envi par la plante attirés: 
A ta puiffante voix, la séve ranimée 
N’eft plus dans fes canaux par Je froid renfermée ; 
Elle court ; elle émplit mille tubes divers, 
Et de mille couleurs embellit P univers. ’ 
The laft-verfe is very, preferable to the.original. We may here 
add a few lines from the Autumn, in whith the fupefiority of 
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—‘ United thus 
The exhaling fun, the vapour-burden’d air, 
The gelid mountains, that to rain condens’d 
Thefe vapours in continual current draw, 
And fend them,’ o'er the fair-divided earth 
In bounteous rivers to the deep again, 
A forial:commetce hold, and firm fupport 
The full-adjufied harmony of things.” v. 826. 
Ainfi.tous les brovillards qui s’élevent dans Pair, 
Les frimats, dont on voit les monts fe furcharger, 
Les fubtiles vapeurs que le foleil attire, 
D’une commune joi reconnoiffent Pempire ; 
Se condenfent en pluie, et du globe humeété 
Nouriffant la fraichenr et la fertilité, 
Coulent en claire ruiffeaux, ov fuperbes rivieres 
Qui rendent a la mer leurs ondes nouriciéres ; 
Et fans cefle éprouvant des changemens divers 
Entretiennent les loix, l’ordre de Punivers. ’ 

It is fomewhat fingular that the French verfion and the Englifh 
edition now, before us confift alike of 139 pages; the French has 
29 lines, the Englith 25, to the page. ‘The proportion is pretty 
fair; the ornament of rhyme renders it neceflary, in many in- 
ftances, that adine and half of the Englith thould fill two in the 
tranflation;, and Mr Poulin does not appear to have been unne- 
ceffarily diffufe. Indeed, the only point on which we are in- 
elined to find much fault with the tranflator, and think that he 
has. not done juftice to the Englith, is, that, in his progrefs 
through a: long poem, he has*trodden under foot mariy of the 
little ineftimable jewels, which fparkled in his way. To thefe, 
however, wé think that the original author is in a great meafure 
indebted for the popularity which he ftill maintains. The mafs 
of his poetry is fatiguing and gloomy; but now and then a fud- 
den. ray breaks in upon the reader, and gives him momentary 
delight; fome fingular felicity of expreffion, that glitters perhaps 
in a fingle line. For inftance, in the defcription of Englith 
beauty, (Summer, 1586.) 

_ * The parting lip, 
Like the red rofe-bud moift with morning dew, 
Breathing delight. ’ 
This exquilite expreffion is completely loft in the French. 
' * Les lys:et les rofes 
Enfemble confondug fur vos lévres mi-clofes. ’ 
Again, in the defcription of a thunder ftorm, 
* ‘The clouds 
Pour a whole flood; and yet), its flame unquench’d, 


‘The unconquerable lightning ftruggles through.’ -v. rr4s- 
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¢ Tandis que les éclairs, A travers.!’horifon, 
Du péle a Pequateur roulent en tourbillon, ’ 
The courtfhip of birds (Spring, 615.)\is. perhaps. one of the paf- 
fages which will beft exemplify Thomfon’s minute obférvation 
of nature and accuracy in defcription. We dhall quote the cop- 
cluding lines. 
* They brifk advance; then, on a fudden ftruck, 
Retire diforder’d ; then again approach ; 
In fond rotation fpread the {potted wing, 
And fhiver every feather with defire.? 
—* Prendre un rapide effor, 
S’approcher, s’eloigner, puis) revenir encor ; 
Faire briller au loin |'émail de fon plumage, 
Et parler de l'amour le plus tendre langage. ’ 

The laft verfe in the Englith is fo exquifitely defcriptive, that 
it would be alone fufficient to repay the reader for a whole page 
of dulnefs; but Mr Poulin has let it pafs: unheeded, and given 
us paltry common-place in its ftead. Itisto be regretted, though 
not perhaps to be wondered at, that where Thomfon was tnufually 
fortunate in his expreflion, the tranflator fails of fuccefsi Pers 
haps, though not original, the lines on the nightingale (* Oft» 
when returning,’ &c.. . Spring, 705.) are the moft perfe& in the 
Seafons; but their beauty is completely loft im the tranflation, 
Were we inclined to. be fevere, we might certainly cite fome 
inftances of loofe and faulty tranflation, and fome fentenees in 
which the fenfe has. been a little mifapprehended.: 4 opere in 
lingo fas et obrepere fomnum. In one paflage, we obferved ilies 
rendered Ji/as.. The occafional imtroduétion of +a fupérfiuous 
verfe for the fake of rhyme, though. itm occurs: rarely,*is° ta as 
more offenfive. After.defcribing the artifices of birds to'deéoy 
the {paniel from their nefts, Mr Poulin adds, 

* Sans cet art, leur famille auroit ceflé de vivre; ” 

The obfervation may perhaps be juft; to'Fhomfon, however, 
it appeared fuperfluous, and. it is, direétly at variance with his 
ityle, which does not admit, at the clofe of a paragraph,’ a de- 
tached remark comprifed in a fingle line. © We have’ ftated upon 
a former occafion, ‘ that a tranflator is bound to preferve the 
thoughts and expreffions of his prototype unmixed, and ‘to at- 
tend even to his coftume.’? We are far from ‘intending, how- 
ever, that the expreflions muft be rendered verbally, or that no- 
thing may be added to, the original’ ¢onceptions. ‘Ofi the con- 
trary, it is the clear and. necefiary right Of»a ‘poetical tranflator 
to alter, to enlarge, and to comprefs ; for the fame combination 
of words that forms good metre and good poetry in one tongue, 
will not fucceed in another; the expreflions, which are refpect- 
able and harmonious in the original, may prove mean and un- 
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pleafing in the language of the tranflator : but itis his duty not 
to render a dignified and manly ftyle weak and florid, or a ten- 
der harmonious lamentation vigorous and abrupt; it is his duty, 
whenever he finds it neceflary to interweave additional ideas or 

epithets, to ftudy that they be in unifon with the tone of the 
original poetry. In this the difplay of his fkill muft confift, for 
literal traduction is work of drudgery; true poetical tranflation 
the greateft exertion of the tafte and judgment. ‘To exemplify 
this ftrongly, we fhal}.cite a couplet from a modern production, 
which ftyles itfelf a tranflation.. The original words are, ‘ Bra- 
chia lucebant,’ her arms foone, which are thus rendered : 

¢ Her arms in marble luftre fhone, 
And lucid glories danced along. ’ 

We fhould by no means have defired a literal interpretation of 
the two Latin. words; and if the tranflator had modified the ex- 
preflion, or even coupled with it fome new image, which ac- 
corded with the fimplicity of the original, we fhould not have 
quarrelled with his alteration: but here no thought is added; 
the couplet only gives us to know that the arms did thine: but 
the thought is arrayed in a garb fo fantaftical and ridiculous, 
that its features can be fearcely recognifed. 

On the other handj»where Thomfon, {peaking of the firft ef- 
forts of young birds, fays that they 

‘ Demand the free poffeflion of the fky,’ 
we are delighted with Mr Poulin’s variation, which preferves the 
idea, with expreflions better fuited to his own language, without 
faliifying the ityle. 
« Et les regards remplis d’une nouvelle audace, 
Des vaftes champs de Pair ils mefurent Pefpace. ’ 

We hall clofe this article with fome extraéts from the French, 
which may be confidered as favourable fpecimens of Mr Poulin’s 
fiyle ; and we truft they will prove acceptable to our readers. 

‘ Dans ces temps fortunés, Paube a peine naiffante 
Eveilloit des humains la famille innocente 3 
Et ne rougiffoit point d’ éclairer leur fommeil, 
lls fe levoient entiers, forts comme le foleil, 
Pour aller dans fon temple adorer la nature; 
De la terre docile ils preffoient la culture, 
Ou fe livroient gaiment au foin de leurs trowpeaux, 
La joie et le bonheur animoient leurs travaux : 
Le chant, les rig, les jeux, la danfe, Pallégreffe 
Préfidoient aux legons de Paimable fageffe ; 
Tandis qu’en un vallon, ‘{éjour des vrais plaifirs, 
L’amour encore enfant exhaloit fes foupirs, 
Et n’mfpiroit aux cartrs que cette douce peine, 
Que ce tendre interét qui fait chérir fa chaine.’ p. 11. 
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The whole defcription of the effeéts of love wpon mankind is 
incomparably good ; we can only quote a part of it. 

‘ Toi, fenckaes: craine amour, jeune hemme audacieux, 
Crains le charme trompeur d’uo ceil infidieux.: 
Penfes-tu dans ton fein rappeler la concarde 
Lorfqu’un torrent de few fur ton eceur fe. debarde ? 
Helas! il n’eft plus temps—'Fel qu'un fonge léyer, 
L’honneur n’eft plus pour lui qu’un voile menfonger 5 
Il méconnoit fa voix, et la froide fageffe 
S’enfuit, s’évanouit, pour toujours le délaiffe. 

Mais cependant fon ceeur, de défirs agité, 
Se plonge en une mer de fauffe volupté, 
Lui peint un doux fourire, une grace touchante 
Les fuperbes contours d’une taille elegante, 
Les palpitations d’un beau fein amoureux, 
L’irrefittible attrait d’un regard langoureux ; 
Et Vattrait plus puiffant d’un @il tendre, modelte, 
Qui, recélant Penfer fous un rayon célefte, 
Va bieotdc le livrer au plus affreax tourment- 
Son oreille n’entend que le gazouillement, 
Que les tendres accens*d*ane voix de fyréne, 
Qui fur un bord perfidelet Pappele et l’entraine, 
Et jette a-la-fois dans un goufre d’erreur. 
Pres de l’objet aimé, dans le fein du bonheur 
Nonchalamment couché fur un lit de moleffe, 
Les fens enfevelis dans une douce ivreffe, 
Au miliew des parfums, dea vins les plus exquis, 
Des fons harmonicux qui flatteot fea efprits, 
Le ferpent du remords vient foulever fa créte 5 
I] fe fent tourmenté d’une angoife fecréte ; 
L’honneur, ambition, par un fréquent retour 
Contre lui révoltés Pirritent tour-a-tour. 
Mais, dans Vabfence, 6 ciel | que de maux fantaftiques 
Viennent remplir fon cgeur de tourmens chimériques ! 
Abreuvé dé fanglots, @ amertumes nourri, 
Violent par acees, par acces endri, 
Il eft pale, defait, et la melancnolie 
Defféche dans fon fein les fources de la vie, =~ 
Tandis que du défir les rapides élans 
Le tran{portent au lieu qu’ embellit fon amante. 
Tl penche fur fon fein et fur fa bouche abfente ; 
Il fent errer fon ame; égaré par l’amour, 
Il foupire,, languit fans efpoir de retour, 
Revenu d’une erreur ficharmante, fi chere, 
Il revoit @ regret le jour qui vous éclaire ; 
Il cougs chercher des bois la fombre profondeur 
Qui feule fympathife avec vt tendre copie 
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La, prés d’un noir torrent qu’une forét antique 
Embraffe en ombrageant fa chiite romantique..” &c... p. 39, 
We may add the following character of the Engliih nation ; 
¢: Durcis parle travail, ‘tes valeureux enfans 
S’exercent a braver les: dangers menagans : 
Parmi‘tes pavillons ils fixent la vi€toire, 
Et fur les vaftes:mers portent loin ta gloire. 
Cette-gloire s’accroit quand de |’heureufe paix 
Leur efprit éclairé calcule les effets. 
Vertueux par nature, et fiers de leur genie, 
Des autres nations ils excitent l’envie ; 
Tis font fincéres,, bons, hofpitaliers, aimans, 
Mais plus. prompts que la foudre ils frappent les tyrans ; 
Et le foible apprimé trouve en leur bienfaifance 
Un vengeur de fes maux. et de fon innocence.’ 
It is rather furprifing, that the cenfors of Napoleon have al- 
lowed thofe lines, to be printed and. read at Paris. 


Art. TV. he Life and Pontificate of Lea X. By William 
Rofcoe. 4 vol. 4to. Cadell & Davis, London. £805. 


Ts hiftory of the revival of letters during the pontificate of 

Leo X., has been repeatedly projected, under different 
fornis, by Englifh writers of diftinguifhed reputation.. The de- 
fign was firft entertained by Collins the poet, whofe wild and fu- 
blime imagination feems to have been but ill adapted to. the 
fobriety of hiftorical narration. It was revived by the War- 
tons ; and the Hiftory of Englifh Poetry by Thomas Watton was 
only a branch, as we are informed by our author, of the Hiftory 
ofthe Revival of Letters throughout Europe. ‘The hiftory of 
learning (of its revival we prefume) was recommended, to Ro- 
bertfon, after ‘the publication of his Hiftory of Scotland ; and the 
Revolutions of Florence under the houfe of Medici, attracted 
the ‘early attention of Gibbon, Thefe literary projets, which 
were never carried into farther execution, atteft. fufficiently 
the “importance of the fubjeé&t, which has. been referved. for 
Mr‘Rofcoe. “The, favourable reception which his, life) of Lo- 
renzo de” Medici experienced, had laid him under an implied ob- 
ligation'to continue the hiftory of the family during the pontifi- 
cate’of the fon; and as he approached the dubje€t with a previ- 
ous ftoré of Italian literature, in which he is excelled. by none, 
the hiftory ‘of ‘the revival of letters has, for fome years. patt, 
beeti' confidered’ as peculiarly appropriated to his pen. In a 
work of fome expeftation, and certainly of fome importance, he 
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has enjoyed the benefit of rare books collected. by, the.curious, and 
of fach extraéts ftom manuferipts as,could| be procured,by: travel- 
lers of diftintion ‘from the Laurentiniag, Librarys the Vatican, 
and from the National . Library.at; Paris....Nor:hasshe; in ge- 
neral, as mult be acknowledged to.his ¢redit, been‘ lefsiaduftri- 
ous in the ufe, than indefatigable. in the afflemblage of ‘materials, 
although it muft be regretted that he +has not beenialways more 
rigid as a critic, and more fevere to himfelf in the exe¢ution of 
the work. 

The firft volume commences with the birth {1 475) of Giovan- 
ni de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X., and contains rather.a prolix 
account of his premature elevation, at the age of thirteen, to the 
rank of cardinals a view of the ftate of literature in Italy at that 
period ; the memorable expedition of Charles VIII. into Italy ; 
the expulfion.of the Medici from Florence, and the multifarious 
tranfactions of the French and Spaniards, and of the Italian 
ftates, during the infamous pontificate of Alexander VI. A- 
midft fuch a redundance of important matter, it was very diffi- 
cult, if not impoflible, to adhere ftriétly to the unity of defigns 
and, after the firft chapter, the early life of Leo X. is loft. and 
almoft forgotten in the general hiftory of the times. The only 
remedy for this defect would have. been a concife;and rapid nares 
rative of thofe events preceding the pontificate of Leoy in which 
he had no immediate or perfonal concern; but the .mice:diferi- 
mination and fele&tion of incidents, form no..part of ..Mr 
Rofcoe’s ideas of hiftorical excellence. Amidft a,.copious and 
exuberant narrative, in which particular the Itahan hiftorians 
aré fuccefSfully imitated, all citcumflances are; almatt,.of .e~: 
qual importance, and the refult is a general.prolixity both un 
matter and ftyle.. In Leo’s firft vifit to Rome. on, obtaining: 
the purple, the different {tages and incidents. of the,journey 
are minutely recorded ; an abundant fhower, of rain. on. his¢n= 
trance into the city is not omitted (I, 35.)5, and, in, the.very 
firft’ paragraph concerning his birth, the, author, informs..ug,: : 
that he ‘ moft probably received his baptifmal name after,his pa- 
ternal great-uncle Giovanni, the fecond fon of Cofmo, de’, Medici, 
who died: im the year 1461, or from Giovanni Tornabueni, thei 
brother of Lucretia, mother of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, was 
then living.’ (p. 1.) Nothing can be. more, futile, .than;-the 
doubt with which the narrative is thus intérrupted,, and 4whick 
even contemporary authors have neglected to determine, vizewhe- 
ther'the name Giovanni was derived from a paternab or.a mater- 
nal granduncle ; ‘unlefs it be a fimilar doubt in the fecond.parar 
graph, namely, whether the apellation of Les, which-he aflumed. 
gn his pontificate, atofe from adteam afcribed to his mother, 
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that the’ was delivered of a docile lion, or the dream from the appel- 
lation. » But the work abounds throughout with minutia and ces 
remonials; which are no way conducive to hiftorical painting, 
but feem to have been adopted from the habit of confidering 
all events» recorded by others as alike important. As an exs 
ample of ifach tedious and trifling prolixity, we might cite the 
whole of the preface and of the firft chapter, which laft, in the 
hands of a more fkilful hiftorian, might have been reduced to a few 
lively and interefting paragraphs, without the Jofs or omifhon of a 
fingle faét or refle€tion worthy of being preferved. The fecond 
chapter, on the ftate of literature at that period, confifts merely 
of the lives of authors who flourithed in Italy on the firft ar. 
rival of Leo at Rome ; and as this is the only connexion of the 
chapter with the life of that pontiff, the interruption of the nar. 
sative, and the want of all hiftorical unity, are imperfely com- 
penfated by fuch biographical accounts as a dictionary might 
fupply, of authors moftly of obfoure reputation. ‘This defultory 
mode of writing, in which hiftory is reduced to a feries of de- 
- tached effays, or rather a bundle of unconneéted anecdotes, was 
firft introduced by Henry, and in fome meafure countenanced 
by Gibbon ; but the author, who is unable to give coherence to 
the different parts, and to preferve the connexion of fuccedflive 

events, has no pretenfions to the title of an hiftorian. 
~The remainder of the volume rifes in importance with that of 
the fubje&, which has been treated by one of the firft hiftori- 
ans: ‘Phe expedition of Charles VII. into Italy is related, chief- 
ly from Guicciardini, with perfpicuity, precifion, and with fuch 
jedicious obfervations as Mr Rofcoe, upon other occafions, has 
not always been able to produce. Here, however, we difcover 
the firft inftances of an abfurd intermixture of profe and. verfe 
which pervades the two firft volumes, and for which he in vain 
endeavours to apologize in his preface. It is in vain to tellus, 
that poetical quotations are adduced, not merely as evidences.of 
hiftorical faéts, but as fpecimens of the opinions and. mode of 
thinking peculiar to the age, and, confequently, containing the 
beft'and moft inftru€ive comment upon thofe faés, which men 
of genius, ability and learning, could form at the time. An hif 
torical faét that refts upon no better authority than a poetical quo- 
tation, is entitled to little credit ; and it is fufficient to afk, whe- 
ther the hiftory of the Stewarts, or of the prefent Family, could 
receive any real illuftration from the ftate poems of the period; 
oreven from the fatyrical compofitions of ryden and Pope. 
But the truth is, that every forry fonnet, unnoticed at the time, 
6-prefied into Mr Rofcoe’s fervice, in the text or in the notes; 
not 
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not to difplay the opinions or fpirit of the age, but the-abilities 
of the tranflator, who forgets his own cenfure of Sanazzaro’s 
Arcadia, that * the alternate recurrence of profe and verfe isa 
fpecies of compofition which has never fucceeded:in anyrage or 
in‘any country.’ Thus, in p. 186., a laborious apology is made 
for introducing an anonymous poem on the expedition of 
Charles VHI. againft Naples. In ppi 201. 203. 210. 229., the 
natrative is interrupted by fonnets of no great merit; and, in 
p- 282., when the Venetian forces furrendered their atms, we 
are told, * it was probably on this difaftrous event that the an- 
guifh of Piero de’ Medici burft forth in the following fonnet.” 
Whether the life and pontificate of Leo be confidered as an hif- 
torical or a biographical work, the fimplicity and gravity indifs 
penfable in fuch compofitions, is thus perpetually violated by the 
introduction of obfcure or anonymous verfes, which bear the 
fame relation to hiftory, that the fongs of an opera do to the bufy 
{cenes and defcriptions of real life. 

In the fubfequent tranfaGtions during the pontificate of Alex. 
ander VI., we regret the want of a more lucid arrangement, and 
can find no adequate account of the character or actions of the 
fanatical Savonarola, the chief opponent of the Medici-at Flos 
rence. But Mr Rofcoe, in his narrative of the wars in Italy; 
has judicioufly avoided every oftentatious aliufion to the recent 
events of the French revolution, with which the pages of mo- 
dern hiftorians are fo frequently polluted. The following long 
extract is felefted as a favourable fpecimen not only’of the flyles 
but of thofe generous and independent fentiments with which 
this hiftorian is uniformly aCtuated, whenever the interefts of hus 
manity or of freedom are difcuffed. 

* Whilft Cefar Borgia was thus induftrioufly attempting ‘by fraud or 
by force, to eftablifh an independent authority in Italy, another event 
took place, which furpaffed his crimes, no lefs in treachery and injuf- 
tice, than in the rank of the perpetrators, and the extent of the the- 
atre on which it was tranfaéted. Federigo, king of Naples, had come 
menced his reign with the affection of his people; and his difpofition 
and ‘talents were well calculated to promote their happinefs. Even 
thofe who had revolted, or quitted the country, under the reigns of 
Ferdinand I, and Alfonfo 11. had returned with confidence to their 
allegiance ; and the princes of Salerno and Bifignano, were among the 
firft to falute him as their fovereign. Federigo, on his part, 1h ne 
opportunity of confirming the ‘avourable opinion already entertained of 
him. Inftead of perfecuting tuch of the nobility as had éefpoufed the 
caufe of the French, he reftored to them their domains uat fortreflés, 
He patronized and liberally rewarded the many eminent’ {cholars, ‘by 
whom the city of Naples was diftinguifhed, and who had been injuréd 
er exiled during the late commotions ; and, as an indication of the te- 

nor 
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nor of conduct which he meant to adopt, he ftruck: a medal with a a. 
vice, alluding to the ‘better order of things which he meant to eftablif,’ 
But, although the reign of Federigo commenced under the: happielt 
aufpices, it was not -deftined to be of long duration; and whillt‘he 
f{uppofed that every day gave additional fecurity to his authority, the 
kings:of France and of Spain had, by a fecret treaty, divided between 
them his dominions, and formed a {cheme for carrying their purpofe ih: 
to, effec... This plan, which has ferved as a model on fubfequent deca- 
fions, was, that the king of France fhould, affert his pretenfions to the 
kingdom of: Naples, as reprefentative of the houfe,of Anjou; the infal. 
lible,confequence of which would be, that. Federigo would refort for 
afitance to.Ferdinand and Ifabella of Spain, who. fhould fend over a 
confiderable. military force, under the pretext.of oppofing the French ; 
but that, as: foon as the latter arrived, the Spanifh troops fhould unite 
their arms.with their pretended adverfaries, expel the family of “Ara: 
gon, and divide’ the kingdom between the two foyereigns. By this 
treaty the |king of France was to poffefs the city of Naples, the pro: 
vinces called Terra di Lavoro and Abruzzo, with a moiety of the'in- 
come-arifing’ from ‘the paftures of Apulia, and was to aflume, in addi- 
tion to his titles»of king of France and duke of Milan, that of king of 
Naples and: Jerufalem. ‘The diftri€ts of Calabria and Apulia, with the 
other moiety'of the income, were allotted to the king of Spain, who 
was to ftyle himfelf duke of thofe provinces. This.treaty, which bears 
date the eleventh day of November 1500, is yet extant; and, if the 
moral fenfe:of mankind be not extinguifhed by the fubfequent repetitio#i 
of fuch,enormities, will confign the memory of thefe royal phinderers 
to merited. execration. 

* Pyelaninaries being thas adjufted, Louis XII began openly :to:pre- 
pare for the intended attack, the direftion of which. he confided:to his 
general d’Aubigny ; who commenced his expedition, at the. head of 
ten thonfand foot, and a thoufand horfe. Federigo. was no fooner ap- 
rized of .this.meafure, than he difpatched information,ef it..to Gonfalvo 
the Spanifhigeneral, who had withdrawn his troops.into Sicily, ‘on’ the 
pretence that he might be in readinefs, in. cafe his afliftance: fhould: «- 
gain be required in the kingdom of Naples, _ On, the arrival\of Gor 
falvo, the .king confided to his care the fortified. places. ia Calabria, 
which the Spanifh general pretended were neceffary for the fecurityof 
his army, ) Federigo had alfo raifed a confiderable, body. .of :troops; 
which had been reimforved by thofe of the Colonna ; .with which,| when 
joined bythe Spanifh army, he expefed. to be enabled .to) oppofe au 
effeQtual. barrierto:the -progrefg of the French, All Italy. was»in fuf- 
penfe, apd.a conteft far more bloody than had of date .ogeutred,: was 
expected to plunge'that country into new Calamities,. Aj, fhort: time, 


however, removed all apprehenfions on this head. , No foomer’ had the: 


French treops made their-appeariitice in the Roman territories, than the 
enywys of the allied monarchs met at Rome ; where, entering together 
into the epnfiftory, they notified to the pope and cardinals, the treaty 
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already formed, and the confequent divifion of the kingdom of Naples. 
The convenient pretext of the promotion of the Chritian faith,’ bya 
war againit the infidels, for the preparations neceflary.to which, it waa’ 
alerted, that kingdom afforded the molt convenient ftation, was the 
malk.under which their m2 catholic and mof chriftian majetties affected 
to hide from the world the deformity of their crime. 

‘.The ftipulations thus agreed upon, met with no oppofition from 
Alexander VI. who had now an opportunity. of| gratifyimg the refeiit- 
ment which he had fo Jong harboured againft the king of Naples. “On 
the asth day of June rgo1, a pontifical bull deprived Federigo of his 
dominions, and divided them between the two monarchs, in’ the ‘fhares 
before mentioned. The intelligence of this alliance, and of ‘its confe- 
quences, ftruck Federigo with terror; but, Gonfalvo, pretending ‘to 
difcredit it, continued to give him the molt pofitive affurances of his 
aflitance.' No fooner, however, had the French ,anmy entered ‘the 
Neapolitan territory, than he avowed his inftrudtions, and immediately 
fent off from Naples to Spain, in veffels already provided for that? pur- 
pole, the two dowager queens, one of whom was the fifter, and the o- 
ther the niece of the Spanifh king. Federigo perfevered in the defence 
of his. rights; and, intrufting the command of the city of Naples‘to 
Profpero Colonna, determined to make his firft refifkauce at Capita, 
D’Aubigny had, however, already poffefled himfelf of the adjacerit 
country ; the king was obliged to return with his army from Averfa'to 
Naples; and Capua being taken by affault on the twenty-fifth day of 
July, was facked by the French with circumftances of peculiar craelty, 
and unexamplled licentioufnefs. The lofs of Capua was fpeedily follow- 
ed by the capitulation of the city of Naples, which purchafed atex- 
¢mption from plunder by the payment of feventy thoufand ducats tothe 
invaders. Federigo withdrew himfelf into the Cafel-nudve, whith he 
refufed tofurrender til he had effected a treaty with d*Aubigny, by 
which heowas ‘to be allowed to retire tothe ifland of Lchia; and ‘to ree 
tain it for fix months, and was alfo to be at liberty to remove from the 
Caftel-nyowo and Cuftel del? Uovo whatever he might think: ‘proper, ‘ex: 
cepting only the artillery. In negotiating for his own fafety;:he didi’ 
not forget that of his fubjefts. A general amnefty was ‘to ‘be graritéd 
of all tranfaGtions fince Charles VIII. had quitted. the city of Naples ; 
and the cardinals‘of' ‘Aragon and Colonna were to, enjoy their ‘eeclef- 
atical revenues arifing from that kingdom. In, the commencement of 
this conteft, Federigo tad fent bis infant fon Ferdinand, duke of Calas 
bria, to ‘T'arentumy under the care of the Count of Potenza: ‘Phe reft 
of the wretched ‘family 6f Aragon were now aflembled on othe barrén 
rock of Mehia, This family’ confifted of his queen Labellay anda tue 
merous. train of children ; his fifter Beatrice, the widow: of the great 
fattia Corvinotking-of Flunyary, and his niece, [fabella, the, widow’ of” 
Gian-Galeazzo, “Guke of Milan; who, already . deprived! 'of her: fove- 
reign rank, her hufbanul,and her fon, now faw.,the, completion’ of hidt 
wa in that of hereroyul relatibys. . 
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‘ This deeply meditated 2& of treachery, to which Federigo had 
fallen a victim, whilft it excited in him the higheft indignation againtt 
his perfidious relative Ferdinand of Spain, infpired him with a difguit 
of the cares and the dangers of royalty, and induced him to feek for re. 
pofe in 4 lefs. invidious ftation. Having therefore obtained a paffport 
from Louis XII. he left his family at Ifchia, under the care of the 
Marquis del Vafto, and, proceeding dire€tly to France, endeavoured to 
conciliate the favour of the King, fo far as to afford him the means of 
fulfilling his wifhes. No longer regarding him as a rival, but asa fup. 
pliant, Louis acceded to his requeft, and an annual ifcome of thirty 
thoufand ducats, with the title of Duke of Anjou, fecured to’ him 
opulence and repofe during the remainder of his days. Hiftorians have 
accufed him of pufillanimity, in thus relinquifhing, for an inferior title, 
his pretenfions to a crown, which, in the diffenfions that foon after. 
wards arofe between the two fuccefsful monarchs, he might in all pro. 
bability have recovered ; but Federigo had fufficiently experienced the 
treachery and ingratitude of mankind ; and, having in vain attempted 
fo promote the happinefs of others, he perhaps chofe a wife part in fe. 
curing his own.’ (Vol. I. p. 3r0—=16.) 

But this dignified narrative of a moft infamous tranfaétion, 
concludes with the following frivolous obfervation ; the fole pur- 
port of which is, to introduce a long poetical quotation from Sa- 





nazzaro, into the notes. 

¢ The régrets of the Mufes, whom he had fo generoufly protected 
during his profperity, followed him to his retreat. Sanazzaro, who 
accompanied him on his expedition into France, feems to confider the 
events that then took place to be, as indeed they afterwards proved, y 
the final deitruGtion of the Neapolitan branch of the houfe of Aragon.’ 
(Vol, I. p, 316.) 

The firft volume concludes with a prepofterous difertation on . 
the character of Lucretia Borgia, whom our author endeavours i 
to vindicate from the imputation of an inceftuous connexion with gua 
her father and her two brothers. Upon this occafion, we hate J 1, 
no hefitation to aflirm, that the love of paradox, or the affeche ay 
tion of a fcrupulous inveftigation of truth, has induced our au- ge 
thor to refine too much upon hiftorical evidence. The:fectetIl trey 
crimes committed in the dark recefles of a defpotical: court, ate abiy 
feldom fufceptible of any other evidence than the prevailingiop-f > Fe 
nion and report of the tintes; and the queftion is not, whether 
the criminal intercourfe of Lucretia with her father and brothers 





i Cum ¢ 
be confirmed by any direét proof, but whether the charadters Giff Pector 
the parties are fuch as to render them incapable of ‘the crimes 
which they were accufed? The filence of Burchatd Cart afford’ tay tem 
prefamption whatfoever of their innocence ; for the miafter Of typ Mace 
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ceremonials and public tranfactions of the court. But the inti< 
mations which he cafually gives of their conduét, leaves no room 
to doubt of their guilt; and the obfervation of Gibbon, which 
ovr author has only partially quoted, is decifive upon the fubject. 
* The modern Lucretia might have affumed, with more propriety, 



































































































































the name of Meffalifta, fince the woman who can be’ guilty, who 
. can even be accufed of a criminal commerce with a father an@ 
f two brothers, muft be abandoned to all the licentioufnefs of 
F venal luft, Her vices were highly coloured by a contempt for 
A decencye At a banquet in the apoltolical palace, by the fide’ of 
em the Pope, fhe beheld, without a bluth, the naked dances and 
le, lafcivious poltures of fifty proftitutes; the diftribated the prizes 
"s tothe champions of Venus, according to the number of vi¢tories 
H which they achieved in her prefence.’ (Gibbon’s Mifcellaneous 
the Wotks, I. 689.) Highly coloured as Gibbon’s defcription may 
ted appear, it is hardly equal to the original in Burchard’s Diary, 
fe which we fhall quote in a note from Eccard’s Scriptores medii evi, 
Hl. 2134.5 as Mr Rofcoe feems only to have feen fome partial ex- 
ion, traéts in Gordon’s life of Alexander V1.* But the man who 
put- § could prefent fuch an entertainment to his fifter as is deferibed in 
| Sa- the note, and the woman who could witnefs fuch flagitious fcenes 
in 
ected 
who * De Convivio quinguaginta meretricum cum Duce V alentinienfi. 
er the Dominica ultima menfis Octobris, in fero fecerunt ccenam cum Duce 
roveds Valentinienfi in camera fua in palatio Apottolico, quinquayginta mere- 
gon. trices honefte, Cortegiane nuncupate, que poft ccenam chorearant 
cum fervitoribus et aliis ibidem exiltentibus, primo in veftibus fuis, dein- 
ion ON A de nuda. Pott coenam pofita fuerunt candelabra communia menfe cum 
avouts # candelis ardentibus, et projeéte ante candelabra per terram caftanee, 
a with quas Meretrices ipf, fuper manibus et pedibus nuda, candelabra per- 
e have # trnfeuntes colligebant ; Papa, Duce, et Lucretia forore fua, prafentibus 
affecta  apicientibus. ‘Tandem expofita dona ultima, diploides de ferico, pa- 
out au- fi ria caligaram, bireta et alia, pro illis qui plures di¢tas meretrices carna- 
e fecttt i liter agnofcerent, que fuerunt ibidem in aula publice carnaliter tractatz, 
arty ate abitrio prafentium, et dona diftributa victoribus, 
ing op-§ © Feria quinta, undecima menfis Novembris, intravit urbem, per por- 
whethtt mviridarii, quidam rufticus ducens duas equas lignis oneratas, que 
brothers cum eflent in plateola S. Petri, accurrerunt ftipendiarii Pape, incifisque 
aoters ¢ pettoralibus, et liguis projectis in terram cum battis, duxerunt equas ad 
fim’ lam plateolam que eft inter palatium juxta illius portam, tum emiffi 
aff unt quatuor equi curferii liberi fuis frenis et capiftris ex palatio, 
ber Of ty Me accurrerunt ad equas, et inter fe propterea cum magno ftrepitu et 
et Camore, morfibus et calceis contendentes, afcenderunt equas, et coierunt 
ated a %M els, et eas graviter piftarunt et leferunt ; Papa in feneftra camerz, 
| 





a portam palatii, et Domina Lucretia cum eo exiftente, cum magho 
“ict deleCtatione pramiila videntibus, (Eccard, Il. 2134.) 
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in the ptefence of her father and her brother, muft have been pres 
‘vioufly abandoned to the double guilt of the moft inceftuous love 
and the public opinion and report of the times, receive the moit 
ample:and indifputable confirmation, from the fcandalous and un, 
difguifed debauchery of their private lives. It is in vain tordraw 
any popular arguments from the reétitude of her fubfequent con- 
du at the eourt of Ferara, when removed by ber third mar- 
tiage from the licentious manners and example of the Vatican; 
and Gibbon juftly obferves, that ‘ perhaps the youth of Lucretia 
had been feduced by example ; perhaps fhe had been fatiated by 
pleafure ; perhaps fhe was awed by the authority of her new pa- 
rent and hufband;’ Hercules Duke of Ferara and_ his fon Al- 
honfo. id. But the hifterical faét, which was never before dif 
uted, of Lucretia’s inceftuous connexion with her father and 
Becchiovs; affords a more adequate explanation of fome preceding 
events than our author has givens In 1497, the deferted her frit 
hufpand Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pefaro, with whom the had 
hitherto refided ; and her father, according to Guicciardini, im- 
patient of a rival even in her hufband, diflolved the marriage, 
under the pretext of impotency; ‘ a reafon,’ fays Robertfon, 
* which no modeft woman will ever plead.’ (Hiftory of Scotland, 
II, 69.) In the fame year, her eldeft brother was affaflinated and 
thrown into the Tyber ; and the murder is exprefsly aferibed by 
Guicciardini to the ambition and luft of Cefar Borghia, whom 
the father had deftined for the church, but who afpired to the f- 
tuation which his brother had juit acquired as an independent 
prince, and was jealous of his fuccefs in their filter’s affections, * 


The 


* Avendo infino da principio del fuo Pontificato defignato di volgere 
tutta la grandezza temporale al Duca di Candia, fuo primogenito, il 
Cardinale di Valenza, il quale di animo totalmente alieno dalla profel- 
fione facerdotale, afpirava all’ efercitio delle arme, non potendo tolerate, 
che .quefto loco gli fofle occupato dal fratello ; impaziente, oltre a quefto, 
wl’ egli aveffe piu parte di lui nell’ amore di madonna Lucrezia:forela 
comune, incitato dalla libidine e dall’ ambizione, miniftri potenti'ad 
ogni grande {celleratezza, lo fece una notte, ch’ ei cavaleava folo per Ro- 
May ainmazzare, e piu gittare nel fiume del Tevere fegretamente. )Bra 
medcfimamente fama, fe pero e degne de crederfi tanta enormita, che nel amt 
di madonna Lucrezia concorrefino non folamente i due fraselli, ma ctiando 
il ‘padre medefimo: il quale avendola, come fy fatto Pontifices levata dus 
primo marito, come diventato inferiore al /uo grado, ¢ maritatala a Giovanm 
Sforza Signore di Pefaro, non comportando d’ avere anco 1j,,marite pe 
rivale, diffelve il maritagio confumato, avendo faito innanze.a ginsdici delegat 

da tai provaré con falfe tefimonianre, ¢ depoi confermare per fentenzay, 

* Gidvtnni era per-natura frigido et impotente ai coito.  ( Guicciardias Hil 
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The filence of Burchard: concerning the. guilt. of his patron's 
furviving fon, affords no proof that ithe latter was innocent. But 
the faéts contained in’ his diary, of the two brothers returning 
from a fupper at their mother’s, and. parting at midnight, when 
the Duke, proceeding with a fingle footman whom he afterwards 
difmiifed, and another attendant, to fome afhignation of pleafure, 
was affaifinated and thrown into the. Tiber by five peribit un- 
known (Eecard, 2081.), can admit of our author’s conclufion, 
that he fell a facrifice to fome jealous rival, or injured huf- 
band, on the fuppofition only, that his younger brother, from 
whom he had juft parted, was incapable of the crime. But the 
footinan whom he left on the road was alfo affaflinated, as if by 
the patty from which he had feparated, not by another with 
which he encountered: his other attendant, a petfon in a mafk, 
who rode behind him, and had joined him at fupper, might have 
certainly been traced, as he had vifited him daily at the apoftoli- 
cal palace for a month before: and Guicciardini’s narrative jis 
confirmed, not only by the younger brother renouncing the pur- 
ple, and afluming the Duke’s fituation in the army and in the 
ftate, but by thoie fubfequent fcenes of lewdnefs, which render 
his inceftuous connexion with his fitter indifputable, Her fecond 
hufband, Alphonfo, Duke of Bifaglia, a youth of feventeen, 
whom fhe received in 1498, efcaped within a twelvemonth to 
Naples, as if afraid of his life. A few months afterwards, when 
brought back by his wife, he was attacked and defperately 
wounded, ot the fteps of St Peter’s, by a band: of affaffins, who 
were received bya troop of forty horfemen, and efcorted in fafe- 
ty to the gates of Rome. ‘The hufband continued to languifh fot 
two months; and, as he would not die of his. wounds, he was 
Rrangled in bis bed, w ‘thin the apoftolical palace, when under thé 
mmediate protection of his wife, whom, ‘together with her bro- 
ther, our author formally acquits of a crime which never would 
have. been perpetrated publicly without the contiivance of the 
one, and the authority of the other. Ina few days fhe retired 
from. Ro me, with fix hundred horfemen, not to indulge her grief, 
but to take fome recreation at Nepi after the perturbation which 
the futfered on the death of her huafband, whofe attendant and 

VOL, Vil, NO. Id. vA phyficians 


We have quoted Guicciardini at length, as the pailages i in Italics 
Wete altered and fupprefied by the court of Rome. after the. firft edi« 


_ tion. But they receive the ftrongeft confirmation from, the preceding 


quotation out of Burchard’s Diary, from which it alfo appears that the 
eldeft fon had obtained the city of Benevento and. other tégritories, as 
tn independent principality, on the 7th of June, and was.aflaffinated of 
the s4th of July thereafter. (Eccard, Il, 2081.) 
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phyficia ane were imprifoned, and fome procedure was inftituted a: 
gainit them. But they were foon releafed; Liberati parum pof 
eum effet immunis, qui mandantibus ceperat, optime notum, (Eccard, 
212 3+) a fentence omitted by Gordon, snd which~ our author, 
who labours alfo to exculpate the brother, has not probably feen ; 
but he forgets,to explain to us, by what other authority the mur- 
der could have been perpetrated, or from what motive unlefs to 
releaie the fifter from a match difagreeable to the whole. family 
Such are the crimes from which Mr Rofcoe, in his hiftory, and 
in this pre potterous diflertation, vindicates Coefar Borgia, and the 
aceftuous Lucretia. 
The fecond volume contains a diftin@ account of the league of 
Cambray, and of the remaining tranfactions in Italy under Ju- 
lius II.; the elevation ef Leo X. to the Papal chair; the declin- 
ing fate of literature at that period; and the political intrigues 
that occupied the firft years of the new pontificate. We again 
meet with fome folemn trifling on the name of Leo; together 
with minute accounts of ceremonials, procetlions, and {pectacles ; 
the public exhibition and exploits of an elephant, &c.; in which 
our author has been mifled by the dangerous example of 'Gibbon, 
whofe pen could impart an adventitious importance to the moit 
trivial occurrences.. Upon fome oceafions, the narrative feems to 
be a mere vehicle for tranflations of modern Greek and Latin 
verfes, of which the originals themfelves have little or no intrin- 
fic value, and which, to our ears at leaft, poffefs no diftinguifhed 
poetical merit. ‘The following fpecimen will probably convince 
the reader, that our author’s verfification is fufficiently melodious, 
but that his time would have been employed to better purpofe in 
digefting the materials, and nadia’ the defeéts of his hiftori- 
eal compofitions, than in tranflating the Greek verfes prefixed by 
Mutfurus to the fir‘t edition of Plato by Aldus. 
6 Spirit pivins, who ’midit thy kindred throng 
Of fainted heroes fir’'ft ; to whom ’tis given 
To track the burning wheels, that bear along 
The great Creator o’er the deeps of heaven, 
Immogtar Prato! from thy lofty {phere, 
Revifiting again this genial earth, 
Accept the volume, we thy votaries bear, 
The facred work that owes to thee its birth. 
Where full difplayed, we trace the mighty hand 
Of bim, the one great Archite& ; unchang’d 
Who fills the void of {pace, and whofe command 
Th’ empyreal orbs in eight-fold order rang’d. 
Sulpended high, of all his works the chief, 
The fix’d fun pours his uncatinguifh’d light, 
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Whilft feven inferior ftars, in foft relief, 
Shed their mild luftre o’er the thadowy nights 
Or wondering mark th’ unceafing central force, 
Bound by whofe chain the mighty whole revolves; 
While unrelutant in its filent courfe, 
Each in due time its fated round abfolves. 
Thence too the glorious hope, that fires the foul 
With fecret longings for its heavenly home, 
Spurns the dull bonds of earth, the bafe controul 
Of mortal fate, and lives beyond the tomb. 
Nor uninftruéted by thy facred page, 
We bid the city’s towering ramparts rife, 
By juftice guard them, and by ftatutes fage 
Define the bounds of right ; with watchful eyes, 
Whilft Shame and Punifhment, immortal pair, 
Protec the peopled haunts, But ah, what tongue 
To number all the facred truths fhall dare 
That breathe thy warm, infpiring page along? 
Thou then, accept the votive tome, and hafte 
To Rome’s feven-crowned hills ; where ftill refides 
Imperial fway, and ’midit Ausonta’s walte 
Rich Tiper rolls his fertilizing tides. 
Not there a tyrant’s fcowling brow_to meet, 
Of Scylla born, who mocks the heavenly mufe ; 
No Dionyfius fierce ; for there thail greet 
Thy welcome prefence, He whom Europe views 
With wondering awe, her paftor and her guide, 
From great Lorenzo f{prung ; the brighteft ftar 
Of Menicean fame ; with confcious pride 
Whom his own Fiorence hails ; and from afar 
The {cepter’d rulers of the nations own, 
And as their Lord obey ; in towering ftatey 
Imperial Leo named ; who bears alone 
The key that opes Olympus’ lofty gate. 
There, as the holy portals meet thy fight, 
A friendly train around thy fleps thall throng, 
Accomplifhed bards, whom virtuous toils delight, 
Lords of the lyre, and mafters of the fong. ’ 
(Vol. 11: p. 241. 242.) 
But the prevailing defect of the work is prolixity, both of 
thought and ftyle, of which a remarkable inftancé occurs at the 
clofe of the fecond volume. After a long and tedious account 
of the particulars of Bembo’s embaffy to the Venetian ftate, two 
quarto pages and a half are employed to tell us, that Lewis XII. 
could not have heard of thefe particulars before his death. In 
this manner, the work is fpun out to four coltly quarto volumes, 
adorned with frontifpieces, — and medallions, and con- 
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taining eighteen hundred pages, which might have been eafily re. 
duced to two quartos of a very moderate fize. Prolixity, however, 
is not the only defect of our author’s ftyle, the blemithes of which 
are the lefs eniitled to excufe, as he profeiles in his preface 
€ to raife a barrier againft that torrent of a corrupt and vitiated 
tafte, which, if not continually oppofed, may once more over- 
whelm the cultivated nations of Europe in barbarifm and degrada- 
tion.’ (Pref. xxxvi.) The following, among many other paflages, 
may be fele&ted as fpecimens of that very corrupt and vitiated 
tafte, againft which, our author, if he has any meaning, pro- 
pofes his own ftyle as a barrier, which may prevent the bar- 
barifm and degradation of civilized Europe. £ The long devotion 
of time and of labour which it (the hiftory) muft unavoidably 
require ” (Pref. i.) § As thefe branches of ftudy (hiftory and 


biography) are equally converfant with individuals of our own 


{pecies.’ (Jd. iv.) © The immortal work of Tirabofchi, ’—an 
P \ # 7 ’ 
Mazzuchelli, ‘ who has executed in fix volumes in folio, a a com 
paratively fmall portion of his coloffal attempt. (Id. xiv.) ‘To 
the teflamentary humanity of Bartolomeo Platina: he was hiddboee 
for acommodious and handfome refidence at Rome.’ (I. p. 48.) 
Poetical profe, that hermaphrodite of literature, equally de- 
prived of mafculine vigour and of femimine grace.’ (Jd. 60.)— 


© Pontano had obtained a glimpfe of that nobler edifice which 
was difplayed about a century afterwards to the immortal Bacon,’ 
&c. (Id. 54.)—Fheocritus, * that charming author.’ (II. 260.) 

* The genial warmth of pontifical kindnefs found its way into 
thofe bofoms, which the frowns of his predeceffor had hardened 
into animofity and refiftance. ’ (IIT. 61.)—At the period which 
immediately preceded the Reformation, ‘ Europe faw the lumi- 
nary of claffical learning at a higher meridian than at any time 
either before or fince.’ (IV. 53.) From thefe inftances of af. 
fectation and conceit, the reader will probably conclade that our 
author’s ftyle would form a very inadequate barrier againft that 
corrupt and vitiated tafte of which he cc mplains. 

But the affe€tation of fentiment, or of profound philofophi 
obfervation, is not lefs frequent, nor lefs ridiculous, than ¢] 
mitances of affectation in ityle. ‘Phe rumours of approact 
calamities, though they may not arife from any fupernatural iu- 
terpofitions, are not always, fays our author, to be wholl y difre- 
gatded. * On the approach of a ftorm, the cattle, by a native 
mftin&, retire to fhelter; and the human mind may experience 
a fecret dread, refulting from a concurrence of circumitances, 
which, although not amounting to demonitration, may afford 
ftrong conviction of approaching evil, to a perfon of a warm 
enthufiaftic temperament. Thofe impreflions which he is ready 

to 
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to impart, the public is prepared to receive ; and the very cre- 
dulity of mankind is itfelf a proof of impending danger.’ (I,42.) 
According to this fage and enlightened remark, the fanaticifm of 
an impoftor, and the folly of his hearers, when combined toge- 
ther, afford a fure proof of the evils which he predi&s. On the 
death of Ludovico Sforza, after a clofe imprifonment for the 
{pace of ten years, our author obferves, that § pain and privation, 
racks and chains, may agonize the body; but the indignant re- 
action of a mind confcious of its rectitude, oppofes a barrier to 
their effects; while death, a miniftering angel, is ever at hand 
to ward off the extremes of fuffering. This, alas! was not the 
fate of Ludovico ;—the fufferings of his mind were probably 
more acute than thofe of his body. The human ruin was com- 
plete. Other calamities may be tolerated,—but a wounded 
{pirit who can bear?’ (/ d. 361.) This defpicable cant is even 
exceeded in our author’s o ervation 1 on the death of Gonfalvd, 
the great captain, who repented of three things, the laft of which 
he would never reveal. ‘ Gonfalyo’s third caufe of regret would, 
in this cafe, have implied a contradi€tion to his two former. He 
would probably faze unfolded a tale--but he died a penitent, 
trufted it with his other fins to the bofom of his God.’ 
Such affectation of fentiment as is ater for a Shandean 
ral Trim, than for the life of the great captain, 
to ufe a phrafe of our easiness below the level of 
: be the more feverely reprehended, as 
» the Italian hiftoriaus, appears to 
fuch chaite and fober compofition as 
requires. 

third volume, we meet with the fame ridiculous minue 
iny weather, ceremonials, and proceflions, in the account 
Leo’s public entry into Florence, and of his interview with 
0! But from thefe faults we turn with pleae 
r’s {pirited account of the battle of Marignano, 
m which it muft appear, that the defe€ts of his compofition 

thiefly the ofe of affectation, h: ute, and ¢: aprice. 
¢ At the conclufion of one of tho flammatory exhortations, with 
which the cardinal of Sion was accultomed to harangue his countrymen, 
the refolution was adopted inftantly to attack the French, although 
nly about two hours of day-light remained, By a rapid and unexpe@- 
ed march, the whole body of the Swifs prefented themfelves before the 
French encampments at Mari gnano, on the thirteenth day of September 
ists. The attack immediately commenced. Their impetuofity was 
iwrefiftible. The intrenchments were foon cared and a part of the 
artillery was already in the hands of the affailants. As the French re- 
covered from their furprife, they began to make head againft their 
adverfaries, and the horfe joining in the action, a dreadful engagement 
Z 3 ' took 
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took place, which continued with various fuecefs, and great laughter, 
to a late hour of the night. During this conteft, Francis was in the 
midft of the battle, and received feveral wounds, The bandes noires, 
whom the Swifs had threatened with total extermination, contributed, 
with the French gendarmerie, to retrieve the lofs. The darknefs of the 
night, althongh it did not terminate the conteft, rendered it for a time 
impoflible for the combatants to procecd in the work of deftruétion ; 
and an involuntary truce of fome hours took place, during which both 
parties kept the field, impatiently waiting for that light which might 
enable them. to renew the engagement. Accordingly, with the deed of 
day the battle again commenced, when it appe ated that the French 
monarch had availed himfelf of thie interval to arrange his artillery, and 
to reduce his troops into better order than when they had been attacked 
on: the preceding day. The on was now led by the Sieur de 
Paliffe with feven hundred lances, and ten thoufand German infantry. 
‘The body of the army, under the royal ftandard, was commanded by 
the king, and confifted of eight hundred men at arms, ten thoufand 
Germans, five thoufand Gafco ys, and a large train of artillery, direted 
by the duke of Bourbon, Peetiasn te od the corps de referve, which con- 
fiited of five hundred lances, and five thoufand Ltalian infantry. The 
light infantry, isi’ r the command of the Sicur de Chita, and the baf- 
tard of Savoy ys brother of the king, were ordered to act as circumftances 
might re quire. The attack of the Swifs was now fupported with un- 
fhaken firmnefs. A Wrarkantat: which was intended to furprife the 
right wing of the Frencl 1y, Was intercepted by the Duke 
Alengon, and purfved by the Bafque infantry of Pietro Navarro, who 
put every man to the {word. After having refi he eo the 
French became the coarse, Frat at the head of his s firk 
} 1 1 the numbers of the Su fs. were fo 
great, aa t hei cou 1 dilcipline fo exemplary, that he would in 
all Pret uity ha een repulfed, had not D’ Alviano at that moment 


rufhed 1¢ midit of the combat, at the head of a {mall, but fele& 
j ty j cavalry, and by the er i Marco, the war fign 


of the Venetian iven new courage to the French, and difp rited t 
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3 . . : } 
yanks of their adverfaries, who conceived that the Venetian army had, 
at this junéture, joined in the engagement. After fuftaining the contelt 
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for jeveral hours, the Swifs were obliged to relinguifh the palm of vic- 
tory; but, even under thefe circumftances, they had the firmnefs and 
refolution to form in regular order, and to quit the {fcene of aCiior 

fack difcipline, that the French monarch, whofe army was exhautted 
watechiulnefs and fatigue, did not venture on a purtuit. Weakened 
gntefiine divifions, Geteated by their allies, and def sted by the Frencl 
they hattened, to Milan,, where shes demanded from the Duke fuch 
fubiidies as they knew he was wholly unable to pay. This, however, 
oafiarded them a dufficient pretext for w ithdrawing tl emfelves altogethe 
from the theatre of war, and leaving their Italian allies to the mercy of 
the conquering army. 
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‘The battle of Marignano is jultly confidered by both the French 
and Italian biftorians, as highly honourable to the gallantry and prowefs 
of the French arms. The example of Francis I. who had, in the courfe 
of the confli€, repeatedly extricated himfelf from fituations of immi- 
nent danger by his own perfonal courage, had animated his foldiers to 
the moft daring aéis of heroifm; infomuch, that Trivulzio, who had 
before been engaged in no lefs thav eighteen important battles, declared, 
that they refembled only the {ports of children in comparifon with this, 
which might truly be called a war of giants. The chevalier Bayard 
fought at the fide of his fovereign, where he gave fuch proofs of ro- 
mantic courage, that Francis, immediately after the engagement, infifted 
on being knighted by him upon the field of battle. The ceremony 
was inflantly _ performed in the true fpirit of chivalry, and Bayard, 
making two leaps, returned his fword into the feabbard, vowing never 
more to unfheath it, except againft the Turks, the Saracens, and the 
Moors. This viftory is chiefly to be attributed to the fupéeriority of 
the French artillery; but the arrival of D’Alviano, although ‘accom- 
panied by fo {mall a body of foldiers, undoubtedly contributed ‘to the 
fuccefe of the day. The number of Swifs left dead on the field ‘is 
ftated by different hiftorians at eight, ten, fourteen, and even fifteen 
thoufand ; whilit the lofs of the French varies from three to fix thou- 
fand, among whom, however, were many of the chief nobility of 
France. On this {pot, polluted with carnage, Francis gave orders that 
three folemn maffes fhould be performed, one to return thanks to God 
for the victory, another for the fouls, of thofe who were flain in battle, 
and a third to fupplicate the reftoration of peace. He alfo direéted 
that a chapel fhould be built adjacent to the field of battle, as a tefti- 
mony of his gratitude, and a permanent memorial of his fuccef.? 
III. 36—39. 

Our author’s account of the origin and progrefs of the Refor- 
mation, though fufliciently interefting, is written throughout 
with a degree of prejudice againft Luther, and of partiality to- 
wards Leo, of which the following inftance muft appear remark- 
ables The famous bull of excommunication iffued againft Lu- 
ther, for which the policy of Leo has been univerfally condemn- 
ed, was dated the 1gth of June 1520, and is afcribed by Mr 
Rofcoe, after Pallavicini, to a preceding letter from the reformer 
to the Pontiff, written at the interceflion of the, Auguftine 
monks, but in a firain of fuch irritating and infulting inve€tive, 
as the Roman fee could no longer either overlook or forgive. 
The fuppofed date of the letter, in the Latin edition of Luther's 
works, is ‘ Nurembergie, MDXX. 6. Aprilis;’ the date which 
it bears in the German copy or tranflation, is the 6th of Septem- 
ber, which muft, aecbising to our author, be © a moft evident 
error; for the execrable bull, as Luther denominates it, had then 
been publithed nearly three ‘months ; and it is not tp be fuppofed 
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that he would in this letter have paffed it over in filence.’ 

(IV. 16.n.). Forthis reafon, fuch proteftant writers as Mofheim 
and Robertfon, &c. ate accufed of paffing the letter over in 
filence, in order to attribute the fchifm in the church to the rafh 
and intemperate conduét of the Roman pontiff; and Seckendorff 
is formally charged with poftponing the negociations betwee: 
Luther and Milticz for a whole year, in order to fupport the 
fictitious date of the letter; as * all fuch difcufions muft have 
been terminated by the bull of the 15th June preceding, after 
the publication of which, the papal legate could hold no commus 
nication with a declared heretic, much lefs could they have lived 
together at Lichtemberg, A:/ariter inter ip/os.’ (Id.) 

As reviewers, it is incumbent upon us to vindicate the cha, 
racters of former hiftorians, when fo lightly attacked ; and we are 
perfuaded that Mr Rofcoe would not have hazarded fuch incon- 
{iderate charges againft the moft eminent and venerable protef- 
tant writers, had he read over the paffage in Seckendorff which 
he pretends to refute. Miltitz, the papal legate; whom Leo had 
fent with a confecrated rofe to Frederick of Saxony, and with 
inftructions to conciliate Luther, if poffible, to the Romith fee, 
procured from the latter a mild and fubmiffive letter to the Pope, 
dated 3. March 519. In June and July of the fame year, Lu- 
ther engaged in public difputations with Eccius at Leipf c, from 
which the parties returned fufficiently irritated, but without any 
new provocation from the pontiff. Eccius repaired with his com- 
plaints to Rome, where we find him on the 3d of May 15205 
and on the 8th of July, a form or copy of the bull, dated June 
ssth, was fent by Leo to Frederick elector of Saxony, while the 
publication of the bull itfelf, throughout Germany, was entrufted t 
Eccius. On the 28th of Augutft thereafter, as Seckend: rif prov 
from Luther’s epiftles, a general chapter of the Augultine monkg 
was held at Eifleben for the election of a vicar; and, by the ad- 
vice of Miltitz, a deputation of the ort er was fent to Luther, 
to perfuade him to write agin to the Pope, a letter, teftifying, 
as he might fafely do, that he had never entertained any hoitile 
defigns againft his perfon or authority. The deputation was re- 
ceived on the 1ft of September; and on the 11th, Luther, in his 
correfpondence with Spalatinas, was inclined to write, and to 
treat the Roman fee not too feverely, yet with fome derifion ; 
* ne fedem ipfam atrocius tractet, ita tamen ut fale aliquo illam 
afpergat ;’ (Seck. g8. the very ftyle of his letter;) but afterwards, 
Oober 3d, he changed his mind, and determined not to write 
to the Pope. Seckendorif, however, has alfo produced, from the 
Saxon archives, the correfpondence of Miltitz, who, on the 
ygth of Auguft, in a letter to the elector, was preparing to at- 
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tend the convention or chapter of Auguitines at Eifleben; andy 
on the 29th, wrote to Luther, propofing an interview, and éx- 
horting him to yield to the perfuafions of the deputation. On 
the 2d of Oétober, he propotes an interview with Lather ‘at 
Lichtemberg, and engaged, if the latter would adhere to his pro- 
mife, of writing and behaving fubmiflively to the Pope, to get 
him releafed from the bull, which could have no effect for a 
handred and twenty days. On. the fame day, he informed thé 
elector of an interview which he had at Leipfic, with Eocius{ 
who produced the éu/? which he had publithed in Mifnia, Meérfe 
burg, and Brandenburg, (Seck, p- 116.); and, on the r4ts of 
October, he explains his conference with Luther at Lichtemberg 
onthe trth. * Lutherus ex Spiritus Sancti infpiratione non off-ns 
ditur, quicquid cla: nent, aut grew fcunque bullas publicent. Scrip. 
turus eff intra dies 12. ad | pontiftc em modefte prorfus et humiliter, 
in prefatione nempe dzbellz quem elaboraturus et pontifici miffurus 
ae ifole dies ad, Veribitur ul. Septemb. qui eft decimus poit ca- 
pitulum Auguil. ldebienfe, et quindecim us a publicata bulla.” 
He concludes with foliciting from the elector, in Luther’s name, 
; pontiff for the cenfecrated rofe, and 


r 
* 


clo vet ej is fadtione aliter, quam fperarent 

or id breve impetretur ad abrogandam vel 

dam bullam. "(ld i a »9-) The letter to Leo was pres 
fixed by Luther to his treat ite de libertate Chrifttana, which he 
fent to the pontiff; and its real date and object are thus indife 
oe ibly afcertained. It was written about the middle of O&ober, 
t the requeft of Miltitz, who expected ta procure the revoca- 

( atibik of a bull fo fatal to the Roman fee; but it was anredated 
the 6th of September, that it might coincide with the deputa- 
tion from the “Auguitines on the firft of that month. Luther, 
however, retained his original witention of treating the Roman 
fee wit h fome derifion, to which he was fufhciently incited by 
te fevere procee edings in t! = bull againft hirofelf, ‘and by its 

{ vtiality towards his opponent Eccius. The 6th of September 
was inferted, probably by Luther himfelf, in the edition of the 
letter and treatife in German; but in the Latin edition publifh- 
ed by his widow, 6. dprilis, inftead of being prefixed, was ans 
exed to the year (Nurembergix, MDAX. 6. dprilis,) as a cone 
ic tural date. ‘This erroneous date, which impofed upon Steis 
can, was adopted by Pallavicini and Maimbourg the Jefuit, 
for the juftification of Leo’s political conduct; and our ‘aus 
thor, adhering to Pallavicini’s narrative as the molt favowrable 
to the hero of his work, did not probably difcover till afters 
wards, the contradictory account given by proteftant writers; 
which, therefore, he employs a long note to obviate or refute. 
put we mult own, that our reliance upon Mr Rofcoe’s accuracy 
1S 
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is much diminifhed, when, with Seckendorff open before him, 
he oppofes crude arguments to hiftorical faéts, the evidence of 
which he has not the patience to examine, or even to read over 
with the leaft:attention. 

To make fome amends, however, for the injuftice done ‘to 
Luther, the account of his fecond appearance before the diet at 
Worms, may be read with fatisfa€tion; and the following cha 
racier of that great reformer is ably, though not perhaps fo im- 

attialle, delineated. 
¢ In order to form a proper eftimate of the condu& and charaéter of 





i 
Luther, it is neceffary co confider him in two principal points of view, 
Firft, as an Of t to the haughty affumptic ns and grofs abufes of 
the Reman fee ; and, fecond!y, as the founder of a new church, over 
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which he may he faid to have vrefided until the time of his death, in 











15.46, an interval of nearly th years. In the former capaci y we 
find him endeavouring to fubftitute the authority of reafon and of fe rip 

ture for that of councils and of popes, and contendi ig for the utmoft 
Jatitude in the perufal and conitrudtion of the facred writings, which, 
as he exprefled it, could not be chained, but were open to the interpre. 
tation of every individual. Yor this great and daring attempt he was 
peculiarly qualified. A confcioufnefs of his own integrity, and the na- 


ural intrepidity of his mind, enabled him not only to brave the moft 
em with a degree of 
the fuperiority of his 
; ct: 


violent attac 


derifion and 











caule. gnity of | if, 
he loo th equal eyes on all wordly honours and diftinétions ; and 
‘emperors, and por and ings were regarded by him as men and as 
equals, who1 it his ref{pe€t or inc ur hi se fc utment, according 
as they were di to promote or uct his views. Nor was he 





more firm againft the ftern voice of authority, than againft the blandifh- 
and the fofiening influence of real or of pretended 
ious attempts which were made. to Induce him to 
feem in general to have confirmed, rather than 





My, i f < ila 

; and if at any time he thewed a difpofition to- 

ures, it v as only a fymptom that his oppofition 

( d toa greater ae TI he warmth of his tem- 

erament, feldom, however, prevented the exercife of his judgement ; 
and ine arious meafures to which he reforted for fecuring popu larity to 
his caufe,- were the refult of a thorough knowledge of the great prin- 
« PS? "of human ni f the peculiar fa te of the times in which 


furdity of reforting to violence, it ftead 
of convincing th: by argument, were fhewn by him in the 
trongelt light. Bef erial diet he afferted his own private’ 0- 
pinio: 15. founded, as he contended, on reafon and feripture, againft all 
the authorities of the Roman church; and the important ‘point which 
y laboured to eftablith, was the right of ‘private judiement 
in matters of faith, To the defence of this propofition, he’ way at all 


times 


he] ived. The inj 
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times ready to devote his learning, his talents, his repofe, his character, 
and his life ; and the great and imperifhable merit of this reformer, cons 
fifts in his having demonttrated it by fuch arguments, as neither the ef, 
forts of his adverfaries, nor his own fubfequent conduc, have beenable 
either to refute or invalidate. 

‘ As the founder of a new church, the character of Luther appears 
in a very different light. After having effected a feparation from the 
fee of Rome, there yet remained the ftill more dificult tafk of efta- 
blifhing fuch a fyftem of religious faith and worfhip, as, without ad- 
mitting the exploded do¢trines of the papal church, would prevent that 
licentioufnefs which, it was fuppofed, would be the confequence of a 
total abfence of all ecclefiaftical reftraints. In this tafk, Luther en. 
gaged with a refolution equal to that with which he had braved the an- 
thority of the Romifh church; but with this remarkable diferente, 
that, in the one inflance, he effectéd his purpofe by ftrenuoufly infift, 
ing on the right of private jucgement in matters of ‘faith, whilit, in the 
other, he fi iccee sded by laying down new do¢irines, to which he expe€t- 
ed that all thofe who efpouled his ceufe fhould implicitly fubmit. The 
opinions of Luther on certain points were fixed and unalterable. The 
moft important of thefe were the doctrine of the real prefence in the 
Euc! harift, and the juttifica ition of mankind by faith alone. Whoever 
afler ted not to thefe propofitions was not of his church; and although 
he was ready, on all occafione, to make ufe of arguments from feripe 
ture for the defence of his tenets, yet, when thefe proved infufficient, 
he feldom hefitated to refort to move violent meafures. This was fully 
exemplified in his conduct towards his friend Carloftadt, who, not be- 
ing able to ditinguith between the Romith dottrine of tranfubftanti- 
ation and that of the real prefence of Chirift in the facrament, had, like 
Zuinghius, adopted the idea that the bread and the wine were ouily the 
fymbols, and not the actual fubftance of as body and blood of Chrift. 
Luther, however, maintained his opinion with the utmott obftinacy 5 
the difpute became the fubject of feveral violet publications, until Lu- 
ther, who was now fupported by the fecular power, obtained the base 
nifhment of Farlottasits who was at length reduced to the neceffity of 
€ arning his bread by his daily labour. The unaccommodating adherence 

f Luther to this opinion, pi aced al Ifo an effectual bar to the union of 
the Helyetic and German reformers; and to fuch an uncharitable exe 
treme did he carry his refentment againft thofe who denied the real 
prefence, that he refufed to admit the $1 wils, and the German cities and 
tlates, which had adopted the fentiments of Zuinglius and Bucer, into 
the confederacy for the defence of the Proteftant church ; choofing rae 
ther to rifk the total deftruétion of his caufe, than to avail himfelf of 
the afliftance of thofe who did not concur with him in every particular 
article of belief. ’ (V ol. IV. p. 46—49. ) 

The revival of letters, a4 of the fine arts, under Leo X,, 
forms, unqueftionably, the moft pleafing and interefting part of 
the work. Our author’s Italian literature is accumulated upon 
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a fubjeét, on which his tafte and criticifm are very happily dif. 
played. Initead, however, of correfponding with our ideas of a 
luminous hiftory of the revival of letters, the narrative degene. 
rates almoft perpetually into bio; graphical anecdotes of learned 
men, in which the obfcure and luli ric us, hiftorians and keep- 
ers of the Vatican library, are almoft equally prominent. The 
tranfitions from one author or fubjeét to another, are often 
harth, inelegant, and awkward, (fee vol. III. p. 243, 304. 1V. 
166.); nor are the anecdotes themfelves of the utmott import. 
ance, or different, in general, from thofe which every biographi- 
cal di€tionary may fupply. Such, for inftance, is that of the 
Jewd Aretin; who, having lampooned Tintoretto the painter, 
was invited to his houfe to fit for his pi€ture ; when the latter 
producing, inftead of his pencils, a pittol from his bofom, and 
defiring the affrighted poct to compofe himfelf till he took meae 
fure of him, aimed at him deliberately from head to foot; add- 
ing, before he releafed him, ‘ I find you are juft the length of 
two piftols and a half;’ and this unmeaning anecdote is not 
only gravely recorded, with a thoufand others juft as important, 
but is again commemorated in one of the twenty- four vignettes 
prefixed refpectively to each chapter of the work. The obferva- 
tions, however, upon Machiavel, Guicciardini, Paul Jovius, and 
many ather diftinguifhed writers, will be read with pleafure; 
but here we muft not overlook the affectation of reducing proper 
names indifcriminately to Italian. ‘Thus, Paul Jovius is Paul- 
Jo Giovio ; Aldus Manutius, the printer, is Aldo Manuzio; 
Machiavel is uniformly written Machiavelli; Petrarch, Petrar- 
ca; Placentia, Piacenza; Michael Angelo, Michaelagnolo; and 
we could hardly recognize in the Cardinal of Gaeta, the Cardinal 
Cajetan, a name well known in the hiftory of the Reformation, 
Of thefe names, fome were adopted by the authors themfelves, 
as their only defignation in the litera ry world; others are long 
eftablifhed hiftorical appellations; and they are all fo firmly root- 
ed and naturalized in Englifh, that any attempt to reduce them 
to the Italian orthography, betrays almoft as much affectation as 
to alter the common and fettled orthography of our own language, 
Mr Rofcoe would have done well to have confulted the polt- 
{cript of Mr Gibbon’s preface to the three laft volumes of his 
hiftory, before he attempted to juftify, in his preface, the adaptas 
tion of proper names to one invariable rule of conformity with 
the language from which they were derived. 

Our fimits preclude any farther extraéts than the following 
critical obfervations on the hiftory of Guicciardini, which we 
feparate from the biographical account of the author. ‘ The 
union of individual biography with general hiftory,’ is juftified 

in 
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in the preface, as thefe branches of ftudy are equally conver 
fant with the individuals of our own fpecies:’ a 












































1 argument 
. already quoted, which we profefs we do not entirely compre- 
hend. 3 pid Ot4 

‘ The hiftorical writings of Guicciardini have not only entitled their 
4 author to the indifputable precedence of all the hiftoriays of Italy, bat 

: have placed him at leaft on a level with thofe of any age or of an 
, country. His firft great advantaye is, that he was himfeif perfonally 
, acquainted with moft of the tranfa@tions which he rek: ates, and frequent. 
ie ly aéted in them an important part. He alfo united in himfelf al- 
In moft every qualification that is neceffary for a perfect hiftorian; a 
e fearlefs impartiality, a ftrong and vigorous judgment, equally remote 
ty from fuperftition and liceatioufnefs, and a penetration of mind that 
: pierced through the inmoft receffes of political intrigue. His narrative 
id js full, clear, and pe: {picuous ; and the obfervations to which it occafion- 
ae ally gives rife, are, in general, jult, appofite, and forcible. The princi- 
d- pal blemifhes which have been attributed to him as a writer, are thofe of 
of having: frequently given too much importance to events of inferior con- 
ot fideration, and of having, in imitation of the ancient hiftorians, affigned 
nt, to feveral of his principal actors, orations which, although fufficiently 
tes confonant to their fentiments, were never in reality delivered. [f, 
ya- however, the writings of all his contemporaries had perifhed, his works 
nd alone would have exhibited a perfe&t picture of the age, and mutt ever 
es be regarded as the mine from which future hiftorians muft derive their 
Der richeft materials. Fattidious critics, and indolent readers » may complaia 
‘ay of the minutenefs of his narrative, or thé length of his periods ; but 
io; every fentence 1S pregnar it with thous ght, avery para _— teems with 
nites information ; apa if, fometimes, they do not pleafe t! i ear, they a! ways 
anil gratily the underftanding. The prin cipal defect in bis hi tory, is fuch 
v as is perhaps infeparable from his character as a tlatefman and a foldier, 
inal and appears in his accounting for the conduct of others wl yliy by mo- 
on tives of sateref and of ambition, without fufficiently adverting to the 
sm various other caufes which have in all ayres had a confiderable influence 
ong on the affairs of mankind.” IV. p. 164—6. 
oot- The twenty-fecond chapter, on the revival of the fine arts, is 

hem the moft laboured of the whole, and, in our opinion, i is inco m- 
o% parably the beft. ‘The unexpected death of Leo, which hifto- 

ARC, rans have afcribed to an excefs of j ry on th > TeCcove ry of P rarma 

pots Band Placentia from the French, is with greater pr bability im- 
1 his put d to poifo : by which the lives of the popes ive been fo 





frequently abridged. A whole chapter is finaily appropriated to 
the character of Leo, which is fummed up, and 1 icely valanced, 
with a minuten:fs which we have no inclination to examine. 
Upon the whole, th "nN, the fe pi mider ” volumes have difape 
Poljited our expeClations of obtaining an adequate “iltory af the 
revival of learning, worthy at le aft “of the importance of the 
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fibjeCe. ° ThE prevailing defe& of the work, 1$'a minute and tedis’ 
ous ‘prolitity, and the want of fufficient energy either of thought’ 
or of 'ftyie? Phe acewmulation of materials does not always’ add 
a proportionable value to hiftory; and an author has learned 
But Half ‘the feerets of his trade, who is ignorant of the art of 
Blotting, to which the greateft writers have been indebted for 
their fuccefs.’ No labour can be too great to attain to perfe€tion; 
and if, inftead of endeavouring, in his preface, to extenuate the 
general defe&ts of his hiftory, Mr Rofeoe had tranfcribed it over 
again, tinder the eye of fome fevere’critic, and had refolutely 
reduced it to half its prefent fize, the remainder, from the con 
denfation -of the narrative, would have acquired an additional 
value, when every idle anecdote, or fuperfluous incident was 
earéfully expunged, and the redundance of fentiment and of dies 
tion retrenched. As it ftands, the hiftory may pleafe the di/ettanti, 
to whom the medallions and verfes are, perhaps, a fuflicient recom 
mendation; but it neither will gratify the general reader, nor 
ought it to fuperfede any future efforts upon the fubject, when 
the prefent edition has pafled away. In general, however, its 
materials will always be valuable to future hiitorians, by whom 
the author’s opinions, in matters of tafte and criticifm, will 
always be refpected: and his writings imprefs us with one unis 
form conviction, that he is a truly amiable and benevolent man, 
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£ are not fure that we have perufed any book, fince the com 

mencement of our critical carcer, that has afforded us 
more entertainment than thofe little volumes. ‘They were written 
in the author’s declining years, for the ufe of his children; and 
are tin@turéd, no doubt, with the garrulity of age, as well as 0- 
verburdened with petty anecdotes and trifling details, which cad. 
not be expeCted to command an extenfive intercit: But the nar- 
rative is, upon the whole, fo gay and airy, the tone of fentiment 
fo mild and unaffuming, and the living pi€tures with which’ the 
bufieft part of the fcene is crowded, fo full of delicacy, truth, and 
vivacity, that it is impoffible not to be charmed with the greater 
part of the performance. 

As the intereft which it excites, however, in its various ftages, 
is different both in kind,and in degree, we fhall feparate, both in 
eux abftract and our obfervations, the hiltory of ‘the — 
early 
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early dife and, education, from the narrative. of his-oceupations im 
Paris ;, and difmifs, with very little notice, the dhort andi impere 
fect, iketch which he has given, in the concluding volume, of the 
firit.events of the Revolution. 

Marmontel was. born in 1723, in the little town of Bort, in the 
Limofiny ina very humble rank of focicty. He has not {pecified 
the profeflion of his father; but, from the account which he has 
given of the domettic economy. of his family, and of the ttate of 
fociety among their equals, it is fuficiently apparent that. their 
condition was but one degree removed from that of the ordinary 
peafantry. Noi hing has ftruck us more, we will confefs, than 
the refinement, intelligence, and ind depe ndence,. which, he. de« 
fcribes as preva ailing jn this clafs of fociety.. We had no idea.that 
the lower orders in France were by aay means fo. well educated, 
fo comfortable, or fo well inforn fake as they appear, to, be from 
the incidental ftatement of thefe memoirs ; and the whole accouns 
of this village fociety has been to us, 


we will confefs, full.of ine 
tere ft and. i initruc tion. 


fn a family which feems to have lived, 
like that of Fabricius, upon roalt ted turni ps and cheinuts, clothed 
with hemp and wool fpua by the hands of their females, and Jodg- 
ed.in a cottage furrounded with bee-hives and apple trees, we find 
pot only the purcit and moitl tender affection, but a degree of ine 
telligence, and even of accomplifhment, that feem to, belong toa 
very different condition. The mother of Marmontel, with no o- 
ther education than that of the little convent of Bort, had acquir- 
ed, he fays, not only a remarkable polifh of mind, bes ta fecling 
of propriety in her lan; guage, fo delicate and. fine, ‘that it feemed 
to be the pure inftinct of good taite, and made a great imprefiion 
on the bifhop of the diocefe, to whom fhe afterwards wrote in be- 
half of her fon ; 5 an 1 Marmontel himfelf, though his father could 
not {crape together four or five pounds in the yah for. the expen 
ees, of his education, was not only inftruQed in Latin, aléng 
with the other children of the village, by a philanthropic pricit 
in. the neighbourhood, but was carried, at the age of, eleven, 
to the little college of Mauriac. We do not know whether this 
was common among the peafantry of old France ; but we believe 
that few inftances of fimilar indulgence or ambition could be: pro- 
duced among the poor of this country :—and Yg> from the. de- 
{cription of the eftablifhment at Mauriac, it would appear that all 
the pupils were nearly of this defcription. 

‘ I was lodged, as was the cuftom of the {chool, with, five. other 
{cholars, at an honeft mechanic’s in the town; aod my_ father, fad 
enough to return without me, left me there with my packet and provi- 
fions for the week ; thefe provifidns Confifted in, a Tarye loaf of rye- 
bread, @ little cheefe, a piece of bacon, add two or’ thee pounds of 


beef; 
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beef; «my mother had added to them a ‘dozen apples. ‘This was» the 
weekly provifion:of the beft fed {cholars of the fehool. The miftedfs 
of the houfe cooked for ms § and for her trouble, her fire, her lairip, 
her beds, her /adging, and even the vegetables of her little garden 
that fhe furnifhed.for our foup, we gave her twelvepence halfpenny) a 
piece per month ; fo that my whole expences might amount to between 
four and five pounds a year; a very great /um for my futher to advance,’ 
Vol. I. p. 17. 

In this humble feminary he remained ftnudying the languages, 
logic, and rhetoric, for fix years; and, though naturally deficient 
in memory, foon came, by unwearied ‘application and regularity, 
to be one of the moft d liftinguifhed fcholars in his clafs. We pats 
over a number of fchool anecdotes of exercifes, robberies, and 
rebellions; but we vant refift mentioning one little fimple trait 
of maternal pride and affection. The firft boy in each clafs was 
honoured with a crofs of merit, which he wore at his bofom. 

© When my dimity waiftcoats were returned, ’ fays our author, * to 
mv mother to be wafhed, fhe looked eagerly to fee whether the filver 
chain which fufpended the crofs had blackened my buttonhole ; and if 
fhe perceived that mark of triumph, all the mothers in the neighbour- 
hood were told of her joy—our good nuns returned thanks to heaven— 
and my dear Abbé Vaifitre with more fervour than any of them.’ 
Vol. I. p. 31. 

From his account of his vacation pleafures, we are alfo tempted 
to extract the following pi€ture of humble happinefs and inno- 
cence. 

¢ I have already obferved that, in my little town, the education of 
boys was carefully conducted: their example became, to the girls, a1 
The inftruction of the one influenced the fpirit of 
language, and their manners, 





eb jet of emulation. 
the others ; and gave to their air, their 
5 5 > 





; : . . a ; 
a tint of politenefs, of decorum, and of agre slenefs, that nothi ig lic 
made me forget. An innocent freedom reigned am ong us all : he girls 
and ‘the young men ufed to walk together in an evening by the light of 


the moon. Their ufua lamufement was finging; and it feems to me 
that thefe you ng voices, united, ufed to form fweet harmony and charm. 

The connexions that were formed there did not at all 
ies: there was fo little inequality of condition 
their « 


wig concerts. ” 


difguiet ou fami 








tune, that the parents were almoft as foon re 
and after marriage, Jove did not often ve I it that, ‘which 


attended with no @anger to my companions, extinguifh my emu- 
Kition, and make the fruit of my fludies ies ortive. 
faw hearts choofing and forming tics with each ofher: example 
ee me with a fimilar.inclination. One of our young companion, 
arid the prettieft:to my talte, appeared to me fill difengaged, and, 
like me, to have only the vague defire of pleafing, In her frefhnels, 
fhe had: not that tender and foft brilliangy with which beauty is paipters 
et, the down; and 
TH undi velg 





whea it is compared to the rofe; but the lively + 
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roundaefs of the peach, afford you an image that very much tefembles 
her) As for wit, with fo {weet a ‘mout hy could {ge be. without:it ? 
Her eyes and her {mile would alone have given wit and grace to: her 
fimpleft language; and, from her lips, good-day, and goodnight, 
{eemed' to me exquilitely engaging. She might be oue or two years.old- 
erthan I; and this inequalit) y of age, rendered {till more impofing by 
an air of ficadiaefs and prudeuce, intimidated my dawning love : > buty by 
degrees, in trying to make my attentions pleale her, I per ived! that’ I 
fucceeded, ‘and, from the moment wght I had won hee heart, [ 
loved her in good earneit. I made hera plain avowal of it, and fhe as 
plaitily anf inati 








i 
as 





sd me, tuat her inchnations were not at vamance wifta 
| know, ’”’ faid fhe to me, * that, to be lovers, 
f | eet ANS ‘wet Sage gate Ants 
we mult hope one day to be married; and how can_ we expec it at 


our age? You are fcarcely fifteen: and are not you going, tary 


mine.) | 









? going ta; purlue 
vita stes 099 _ t¢ War Sh, tats ee OR in treed 
your \ftudies? ’’—** Yes,” faid I to hex, * fuch is:m rmiuation, 
al on a ca Pan Oe as : 

and the wifh of my mothar. ’—** Well then ! > y five vears 





more ‘th: im 
is 


ak * ol ~ | ox Gab Lat ana are deltineaa 79 ¢ ] . 
tweuty, _withou nowing for wha yu are deitine —* Alas! it 





s : hope to offer you. a 
he gave me her promife with a charming {mile, and, during the. reft 
of the va ition, we abandoned ou elves to the pl ifure of loving each 
other, with the ingenuoufiefs and the innocence of our a a Our pri 
ate walks, cur motft inte: yf cony rfations, were palfed d in imagit ung 
ine potttbilities ‘oF 


future fuccefs or fortune, that might favour our 
. 1 dreams, 





ra moe 
when a 
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the young 
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profitlion. » After obtaining his father’s confe nt, he acc rdingly ap- 
pued to be recewed into the academy ef the Jeduits at Clermont ; 

| . 744 . . } ad Oociaiee 
and having paded his examinations with eclat, was allowed to oe- 


cupy lis icifure hours as a private tutor to fome of the more opu- 


lent fcholars. By this manne he was enabled to fubfili:himfeli in 
comfort, and, what delighted him dlill more, to attire his youth- 
fu} perfon in the reverend habit of avabbé) During his refiderice 
at Clérmont, he faw the venerable Malliton, then onthe verge of 
his houfe of Beauregard, oma has fpokem swith foetinns ot 

VOL. VII. NO. 14. 4. a Tie 
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the’ impreffion made upon-him by the fight of this i!luftrious ora 
tor, ‘alehough he has preferved no diftin@ anecdotes of his convers 
{ation 6r behaviours —At the end of the year, he returned éxults 
ing to’ his paternal cottage, his hands filled: with pr fents for his 
fitters, and glorying in that ecclefiaftical habit which ftruck. mifery 
and defpair into the heart of his young betrothed, In ‘the en 
his fecond year’s fludy, he was eee 1 home by ti} 
death of his father; and was fo much ; iffected by the fhe 
he was forced to go and recruit his health and pri ; in th 
refidence and fpiritual converfation of 4 the good prieft who had fy 
perintend d his‘ earlieft education. ' . 

From. this retreat he was drawn, at 
months, ‘to a as private tutor to the 
pafléd a fhort time in this family with equal { 
provement. He then received the fonfure from 
Difhop of Limog« 35 and, during a (hort wilit whi h 
mother, to undeceive her as to a ridiculous report the 
of his inlifting in a regiment .of cavalry, he was very 
tempted, by an emifiary of the je Tuit 3, to enter mito the r pow 
ful fociety. He went to Thouloufe to deliberate upon’ this pro- 
je&t.; from which, however, he was fortunately diMfuaded, by at 
eloquent and pathetic leiter from his moth fy nl a 4 , 
its dangers and difadvanta BES. At Thouloufe, whe 
than eighteen, he acauired great rep utation by furl 
of the profefior of philof pobre duris ng an occafional 

as again enabled to fubfft himfelf in comfort by 1 
limited number of opulent pupils. He was then elected a mem- 
ba of the college of St Catharine in that city, and made his firi 

but inthe literary world by fending a poem to the academy of 
ns Floral games, which failed, however, to obtain the prize 
which he had afpired. Enraged at this difappointment, the y 
author wrote to Voltaire, and fent him a copy of his poem; 

philofopher not only returned him a flattering anfwer, but fent hima 
copy of his works corrected with hisown hand. For three fucceed- 
ing years he continyed to write for the academy, and every year 
obtained prizes of confiderable value ;--the detailed account which 
he gives of the folemnity attending t sheik difiribution, and of hi 
own emotion when his fuccefs was proclaimed RPS times in one 
day, is,extremely lively and amufing, though too long for infer- 
tion. 

His refiftance to the intrigues of the bifhop’s proétor in the cel 
lege of St Catharine, was the means of procuring hima very, cok 
reception when he applied for ordination; aud | his correlpondence 
with, V. oltaire, to whom he continued to tranimic his prize poems, 


onfirmed 3 1a h im that growil 1g difi ¢ lination to the clerical pro- 
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fefion which had begun with his efeape from the fedution of 
the Jefuits. He hefitated a good while. upon, the choice. of life 
which he was now to make :—the career ofa man of letters. at 
Paris—the bar at Touloufe, or the vocation of. a. teacher .at 
Limoges, ail ot neve ed themfelves to him fucceflively, with. dif- 
ferent attrac tions of fecurity and fplendour, and, in the end, he 
found it neceflary to confult his mother. In his Jatt j journey to 
he place of his nativity, he found this: beloved parent in a ftate 
of vifible decay, and, aiter rece iving from her the moft affeQtion- 
>and tender advices, le fe her with the fad prefentiment, that 
they were to mect no more upon earth. There is. nothing more 
amiable or exemplary in the whole chara@ter of Marmon ~~ than 
the fincere and tender alfeChion with which he feems always, to 
vave regarded his mother; and it is impofltble to read, without 
pect and emotion, the melancholy refiections which preyed ups 
is heart, a he now took farew li of her. 
‘et a little while and fhe will be no longer mine, this mother who, 
m my birth, has breathed only for me, this adored mother whofe 
plealure 1 feared as that of heaven, and, if I dare fay it, yet more 
ian heaven itfelf;”’ for I thought of her much oftener than of God 3 
d wheo | had fome temptation to {ybdue, or fome pafhon to reprefs, 
was always my mother that | fancied prefent. ‘* What would fhe 
fay, if fhe knew what pafles in me ! Vhat would be her confufion, 
hat would be her grief! ’? Such were the refleétions that [ appofed 
tomyfelf; and my reafon then refumed its empire, feconded by nature, 
ho always did what fhe pleafed with my heart. ‘Phofe who, like me, 
e known this tender filial love, need not be told what was the -fad- 
nels and defpondency of my foul. Yer fill held by a frail hope;'a 
pe too dear to be wholly relinquifhed until the lat moment. ” T, 180. 
On his return to Thouloufe, he received a note from Voltaire, 
re ne him to com imimediat ely to Paris, and adding, that ©. 
e Co npt ‘oller-General of i vance had undertaken to pro- 
ior iti This at once deciced t his hoices and, in the year 
» with fix guineas in his pocket, he fet out for the ‘metro- 
erto the life of Marmontel has been that of' a fimple and 
{trious fcholar, aiminy, by thet diligence, at an humble 
itépendence, and only ambitious of diftin@tion for the fake of 
_ gratification which his parents and benefactorswould derivé 
rom iis fuceeffes. From the moment of his arrival im Paris, it 
atime: a very different charaCter—he was plunged, almoft from 
the beginning, into all the buftle ‘and intrigue’ of literary ciréles, 
nd into all the giare and ditllip: ition of fafhionable fociety: inftead 
tural walks with the virgins’ of his’ native Village, and ¢onfale 
ions with his mother; aiid difcutlions with curates and fthoo!- 
mallers, he has intrigues with actrees and catt-off miftretes;— 
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dinners of artifis,—revels with the intendans des menus plaifirs-~ 


r Seats coterics, Jsaleute s, and perpetual anxictics. It is ta 
the excitements of this turbulent fcene, no doubt, that we are in. 
debted for his moft pleafing performances 5 but we cannot help 
fancying that he made a bad exchange for his own got and 
tran quill ty, and think we fe e, in this hiftory, a new inftance of 
the wide difference there is between literary fame and individual 
i ioiieasis. From the tone “of the firft part of thefe memoirs, we 
think it eafy to perceive that the author looked back with regr 

upon the fimple and innocent pleafures of his youthful of fourity, 


and that he. often repented of the ambition which had led him fg 


far away from the Semon of his pureft enjoyme ents. As he prot 


Take Lh page LACE Lae i a » ‘Wg abiud 

ceeds in his narrative, however, he kind s with the increafing 

. . o an a - 8 

animation of the fubjet, and we foon ceafe to hear of the regrets 
: 4 % “7 4 

and recolleCtions which attended the retrofpedt of his childhood, 


ne 

a 

_» 
— 

d 

ts 
7. = 
— 

4 
- 


We do not confider the hii 
either as very edifying, or ver 
view ; but, as the events of it 
to fome amufing anecdotes and characters, it is necefiary to run 
them over at the outiet. 

Marmontel came to Paris beca ule M. Orri had promifed to pros 
vide for him ; and the firft thing he hears on his arrival is, that 
M. Orri is himfelf in difrace, aaa can no longer provide for any 
body. By the > advice of Voltaire he now fets about w riting ga trae 
gedy, and is almoft ftarved while it is preparing. During a part 
of this time he lives with a profligate literateur of the name of 
ean and me miftrefs, and at the fame time frequents the fo- 
ciety of Voltaire and his pupils, and is introduced into the circle 
of Madame ‘Hare ne. After his piece is finifhed, he is exceeding- 
ly difturbed by a quarrel between the two female adtrefles far 
the chicf character: at laft it is afligned to 6 young Madlle. 
Clairon, and Dionyfi 
plaufe in 1748. ‘T 
greateft reque {t in all 
and, after enjoying the glare of this tumultuous populaity for 
a few months, he forms a connexion with a beautiful Madile, 
Navarre, a caft-off miftrefs of Marfhal Saxe, and goes to {pend 

at a chateau, of the 
oon learns that his 





in any « ther point of 


fort of index or introdution 


the tyrant 19 ee elented with great ap- 
author immediately con b ie 
the fathionable circics of Paris and Verfailless 





cS to e mt 
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fome idle 


Marfhal in 


ited months with her 
- On his return, he 





Mey 


miftrefs has given him a fucceflor, and, by and by, fhe comes ine 
. . ’ ar 

to his chamber with her new lover, a Chevalier de Mirabeau, who 

is foolith enough afterwards to marry her, and take her, away with 


a het 


him to Italy. ‘The virtuous Abbe, howeyer, finds it impofhible to 
live without a mittrefs, and, upon a ftatement of his cafe, the, cer 


acd “br rated Madlle. C airen conlentg te accommiedate him ; rr —they | ive 
together 
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together fo or fome time in great harmony ;—but the heroine foon 
languifhes for varicty, and te $ hi im coolly, one afterrioon, that 
is going to leave ir a while for 2 new lover. When this fan- 
ified, fhe is wi to come back; but the offended 
nothing to fay to h Yr 98 a miitrefs ; though 
1¢ aflures 1 US, to be his moit intimate and refpect 

fateft hour of her Life 
of this hear ; and dk ! roflicacy, an inci- 
might have roufed wore generous fpirit 
irl with 
had feen 


ed him to celibacy, fanding that he ! renounced all views of €C- 


taltical prefer ment, an 1 was living the life of 4 layman in Paris, 
: } by one of his townfmen minding bien of 
Z ; 
ed from ot to marry without the 
and informiny hi i 


‘ : 
eto her, of whi h hi 


again in wat 


9 i ‘7 sod 


By flat - 


ny 


Wad ime 
mmpadour and when andther of hi AA! orl 
, ? 

‘ 
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scpiciented with lout fuccels, { yowmig, as fe the chix f 


actref¢ 
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actrefs having got tipfy during. the repref entation), the favottrite 
procures for him an appointment of Secretaire des Batimens, under 


her brother M. DegMarigny. 
This was about,17503 and, for eight years aftcr, he continued 
in' this office, and feems to have lived a gay, idle life about court, 
In this interval, however, he provided for the hufband of his fit. 
ter, and feems to have had influence enough to procure the pate 
of the Mercure de france for M. Goilly. Upon the application 
of ‘this peifon for fome contributions to this journal, 1 firit oc- 
curred to him to try his hand at a moral tale; and he produ 
Alcibiades, and. afterwards Solyman {T,, the Scruple, and feveral 
others,,. ‘Lhofe pieces were much and defexved \ elas ; and, 
upon the death of Boiily in 1758, the intereft of Madame de’ Poi 
padour obtained the AZercure for the author who had contributed 
fo ¢ilentially to fupport it. 
This jouraal, he ieems to have cot du&ted with great judge- 
ment and abilit ‘rhe remainder of his tales were * 
and he appears ‘to have ‘hewn confiderable powers of d 


tion in pointing out, through tliat medium, the met ol 


talents. ~Jt ; here th it De Lille and Thomas were firft int 
duced to hel avour cs the public A little inci t 

red, however, which figures in his luxurious and ealy | : 
terrible and 1 agical adventure, <A brother poet « i 

Cury had written fome fatirical vc ries on the Duc D’A : 
had: vead them twice over to Marmontel. He was 

nough to repeat them alterwards in for iety, and was d¢ 

by the Duke as their author. As he refufed to betray his , 


° i . | 1 + } it ’ 
he was {ent to the Baltile, where be was treated with ever 











attention, amd difmiiled after a confinement of eleven days, dt 

yt which he was cake uily entertained, and indul " 
books and ail the unplem ents oi ftudy. ‘The Mercure, h 
was not rellored to cee but he was indemniiied by a per 
r25).. Alter this, he takes a journey over a conl 
France, and pays a vilit to Voliairve at Feracy : 
veceived a member of the French Academy in 1753. 

in a hitle w hile : fter thi 1S he } ub] hif fhed. his ibe] {a iu whi 


” 1 


was cenlured by the Sorbonne, but appl. uded DY all the 


citelés of Paris, He then makes a journey to Aix fa ¢ hape 
wad Spa with Madame de Seran, the Platonic favourite of the bing, 
and there cCOmMpeles his Lucas. He afterwards wrote fever: OMETAS 4 
and.at Jat, at the age of fi fty-four, marries Mad! e. de Montigny, 
young girl of « ‘ighteen, the niece of the Abbe Morellet, with who 


> 


he lives in great happinefs and tranquillity till the wra of the K 


volution.» In 1 193» he retit es for jafety to Abloville, where he 
children, and in come 


the ecucation of his v 


aavba icy Haaed 


; 
employs himfelf i 
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‘ B 
fing thefe Memoirs for their inftruGtion.. In 1797, he was e- 
iected a deputy to the National Affembly, ‘and fpeciaily inftraa-" 
i to defend the Catholic religion; but, before’ the ‘end of the 
he party to which ‘he had attached ‘ himfelf- was ‘vio- 

1; and, narrowly efcaping the! dépirtation that fell 

it of his coadjutors, he regained his: retreat, ‘where 

ined, occationally occupied with litérary projects, till shis 

ap oplex y in December 1790. 

hing in this life, we think, that will ‘appear! very 

Englifh reader. — he author’s lightnefy of ‘hdart, 

ination id rep utationy) ire no'doubt ex- 

there 4 too much profligacy and too mitch 
tafte; and a man of letters tin this 

ndefcend to owe? his/ad- 

or the miftrefs of a mi- 

d, does not confitt at all in 

, iventu es or perf nal ch: arace 

it prefents ef Parifiam foci- 

it is enriehed of the indivi- 


> believe, the moft refined 

ifiembled upon earth 5 ; 
nn cordial union of 
levanee, and allithe 
learned facility from 
| intelligence from them in 
leration in the country, 

hey held in fuch 

a degree of dignity'and 
fallen to the lot df utalents 

fafcination, however, and 
fuch a foctety mutt have af- 
; ‘ip thinking that there wae too 
ch ambition in the fyftem, to let it be always ve- 
tho ma ake fed it. It is with con erfatiod, we 
vith life; thofe enjoy it the moft/whorgive 
thle about it; and an exceflive anxiety to 

e all its ade antages, takes away more pleafure 

1 even by its , “eereateft fuccefs, “Wherever 
wed to render fociety fele&t, ‘a’ certain: fafti- 
amt exclufive tone is generated, by which thetem- 
clings which give us the greateft relith: for! fociety 
perverted ; iid wherever:the art of talking iv ftu- 
port iftinétion, the ‘quiet and intimate -ebjoy- 


it infallibly loft; and. the delighwul, 


buf 
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it unequal flow, of f {pontaneo us anim ation is exchanged for feats 
1 


I contention, rather than of amufement and_relaxation.. We 


of Bi actifed vivac ity. Hoc fy of this defc ‘riptio nis a f{cene of pers 
ttia! 


enter it with fome degree of analety, and leave it either filled 


sith the vai ity O8 fuccefs! sxertion, or mortified with the im- 


. ric 4 ot ie i } io tans 
preflion of failure and def In all great and polithed capitals, 


} . 7 le faachy = 7 
tnere 16,a tenacncy, we in to iuch a contummation. 


multitude renders lele& ceflary, and the 
tT rials ferves i ify ; but teleétion nec 
clufion, and | 
that, to gain 
palled; and oc 

or tFaud meré 
them, in eur poc! 
mul be exhibit 
the teib. j i 
yovment; the to 
ana char véteril 
by tne exu! JOT 


tu tional 


Lacty 
? 
. 


NOW dill 


irue did 
nour fe 


irtten ed 


But a2 moment. 


is NR a : ’ 
arom ihe hate ty could 


put 
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put more Foring’ i in action both in town and at court than any other 
perfon in'the kingdom, was to me only a lazy old womay, * You 
ere not fond of thefe parties of men of wit, ” faid the. Their pre- 
f iutimidates you ; well! come and talk with me in my folitude, 
be more at your eafe; and the fimplicity of your dif 
accommodate itfelf better to my dull good feafe.” She 

e tell her the hittory of my life, from my infancy, eotered into 

all my tnterefls, was touched at all. my forrowe, reafoned with me ‘on 
my views and my hopes, and appeared to have nothing elfe in her head 
than my cares. ' Ah! how much acutenefs of intellect, what fupple. 
nefs and activity, did thi 6 carclefs air, this appearance of calm and’ lei- 
i +m I till fmile at the ay with which I ufed to 
I What a good fimple creature! The fro I ga- 


: i 
averfatious, without perceiving it, was a more foundand 
re of the workl. For initance, I remember two pieces 
ve me 3 one was to fecure to myfelf a livelibood inde» 
fuccefies, and to put into this lottery only the overs 
Woe to him,” faid the,.** who depends wholly 

ris more cafual. The man who makes fhoes is fure 

» writes a book ora tra gedy is never fure of 


ee 


r counfel was to feck friends among women rather 
‘by means of women, ” faid the, * you may do 


and then thefe are either too diffipated, or 

ied with thetr own perfonal intercils, to attend to yours: 
xen think of your mtereft, be it only out of indolence, 
‘ing to a woman, who is yo ur friend, an affair that ine 


8 you 3 to-morrow, her fpinning-wheel, at her eme- 
vill find her occupied with you, torturing her fancy to 
sof ferving you. But be careful to be nothing more 
if her whom you think may be ufeful to you; for, bes 
2 once there happens any cloud, difpute, or rupture, 
ffiduous to her, complafant, gallant even if you 

rou wncerfland me.’? Thas in all our conver- 


language impofed on me fo well, that I 
guag 


tcllect for auy thiag more than ordinary good 


o 


=— 


vornan, Madame Geof- 
iety, and reunited it with 


Che character of thig 
drawn alfo; but it is too long for. imfertion, 

' oe } ' . ‘ . 
rs with the following portraits ; amore briefly 

» but touched with the hand of a mafter. 

iyeft man, the molt animated, the moft amuf. 
© i bert After having palled his morning 
in algebraic calculations, and i lving the problems of mechanics or 
atronom yo he came from his ftudy like a boy juft let loofe from {chool, 
kcking: only to enjoy himfelf ; and by the fively and pleafant furn that 


his 
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bis mind fo lor 


us, fo the 
the qualities that can 
gaiety was.a pu 
the daily enjoy 
his hkibours J Z 
which vo other, kind of 
f Mari: ux WO ld h 
toe 5, but he had a bufi 
and) gave him a fulle 
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to admit: 


| her {Time ho 
) folid, f > pr ofo in d, then alume ne {oo 1m: 


d the man of icience, 
‘l he 
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recomipe 
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tix e f; 
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fome Hew crowned 
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obtain. 

wens 
n very giaa to have had this 
tly preoccu} 


be had acquired by his 


y can con ipl tely 
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\ eloped in his work De PP pris. ‘ Whether it 
t he had perfuaded himfelf of what he 

he were ftill ftruggling -againit 
jer r them, we were ‘amufed’ at fee- 
yn fe carpet the queflions that occupied, or 
led him ; and after. having afforded him for 
ring them difcufled, we engaced him to 

} rent of our cornverfation. 

iiaite warmth, as fimple, as 

familiar converfe as you fee him 

3. Nothing leis rcfembles the 

tual life, than the premeditated 

j of harmony will 


i 


ms of thofe who fatigue 
vetius had in ‘his foul 

e. never was a better 

nd be efieent becaule he 
all honeit men and 

el felf-love. Ab-~ 

ily was, and you 

‘men of letters. 

1 he, was Thomas; but, 
expected fuccefs from the rare talen 
ents and his tho ghts ; fure of ‘giv. 

lity of a lofty elogu rence, and to 
xtenfion, aid new luftre. It is 
and incefi y preoccupied with 
lected the little cares 
Che gravity of his 
th difficulty at the 
it. He even fearce- 
rto him, walefs it were 
only that | i¢ was? bril- 
1 COT yuinefs. At 
by. eff ction on ii 
‘nyovea there any con 
ith, to glory, ne- 
without the influ- 
reputation‘in hit 
but that our readers may not fu; 
hard ‘of thi iv cownti 
en: niembers of the 
pretti Ht little 4 iatlequi t 
; oF this hirk quin was the 


-E picurean in his ‘phi hilofop hy, anid with a me- 


} ' 


cule, there 
was 
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was nothing, either in politics er in morahty, on which he had not fome 
good Rory to tell ;, and thefe ttories had alw aya the merit of pertinence, 
felf 


and the wit of an unforefeen and iv gent us allufion. Fi ‘gt are to your 
too the pret tieft little natural graces, in his manner of relating, and in 


a 


c 


his gefticulation, aad you may cor ceive what pleafure we Recanl i fron 
the contraft between the profound fenfe of the Mory, and the ba itering 
air of him who told it, I do not at all exaggerate when I fay, that 
forcot every thiia r in order to hear h n, even for whole hours. 
when his part was played, he was like a cypher in the company ; 
fad and mute in a cofner, he had the t l iti 
catchword ta re-enter on the 
his‘ftories; he would be hiter 
lie would fay, «* B 
anfwer me.”? And when, afte ed 4 le 
tions, (for that was his way) he at laft concluded ; if any one hhew 
inclination: to reply to him, you might fee hin flide i in among t 
crowd, and quietly efcape. 
* Caraccioli, int fight, had in his phyfiognomy the hea 
maffive air with whit ch you would "paint ftupidity. i 
and ‘bring ont his featu ree, it was nece ffary that he 
then, and in proportion as that lively, piercing, and lum 
with which he was gifted awoke, “it feat forth beams 
acutenefs, gaiety, originality of thought, Pp mel of exp: 
grace of an ‘aurmated fmild, and a look of fe 
anvengaging, intelligent, if 
fpoke our language ill, 
and when the Trench ter: 
word, the turn, the im 
moment enriched his 
preffions that 
Neapolitan ge 
fion > and it 
fingers’ ends. 
delicate, moral, a 
a-philofopher ; 


eh 


flatefinan,. than as 


ners; the cuftome, 
cited fome particular fea 
fupport! of the inferences 
hau tible, and he dittnb 
befide, he had in our eyes the 
one of us would have though 
eachof us was ambitious Af the friendthio of Car 
have long enjoyed it, cannot exprefs how detirable it 
But one of the men to whom 1 have been moft dear, and whom I 
have»mott ‘tenderly loved, has been the Count de Creutz, He too was 
of the Literary fociety and dinners of Madame Geofttin 5 leis eager to 
pleate 
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pleale, lefs occupied with the care of attraCtiog attention, often penfive, 
fill oftener abfent, but the molt charming of the convivial circle, when, 
without dittractiop, he gave himfelf freely to us. Tt was to him that 
nature had really given fenfibility, warmth, the delicacy of moral fenti- 
me nt, and of that of tafte; the love of all that is beautiful, and the 

paflion of genius as well as that of virtue : : it was to him that fhe had 
granted the gift of expreffing and painting in touches of fire, all-that 
had. ftruck bis imagination, or vividly feized on his fonl: never was.a 
man born a poet, if this man were not fo. _ Still young, his mind;orna- 
mented with a prodigious variety of information ; fpeaking French like, 
ourfelves ; and almof all the languages of Europe like bis own, without. 
reckoning the learned languages ; verfed in all kinds of ancient and mow 
dern literature; talking of chemiftry asa chemift ; of n ature hiitery as 

a pt iptl of Linneus ; and fin gularly of Sweden and of mpalrr a3 &@ CUI 
ous obferver of the properties of climates and of their divers peodnes 
tions ; he was for us afource of knowledge, embellifaed by the moft 
brilliant elocution.? I}. p. 132—7. 

Brilliant as this fociety mutt be allowed, to be, we fhould-give 
but an imperfect view of its attractions, i if we omitted to.repre- 
fent it in its more limited and confidential compartme nts. .Mar- 
montel has been fortunate enough to draw the cabinet picture 
from life alfo. 

* After having dined at Madame Geoflrin’s with men of letters: or 
with the artifts, I was again with her in the evening in a more inti- 
mate fociety 5 ; for fhe had alfo granted me the favour of admitting me 
to her little fuppers. ‘The fealt was very moderate ; it. wae common)y 
a ehicken, fome fpinag ¢, an omelet. The company. were .not: numere 

;. they confifted at molt of five or fix of her particular frieads} or 
three or four men and women of the twit faflien fele@ed to their 
tafte,, a and recipro cally happy to be togs ther. But whatever thefe con- 
vivial.c ircle sanight be, Beard and I were.admitted to them. . One of 
them only. bad excluded Beran, but had approved of me, . The group 
that com po! fed it, confiited of three ladies and but one gentlesnan.’ The 
three ladies, who mig! it well be likeyed to the three ; a ddefies of Mount 
Ida, were the bea autiful Countefs de Brionne, the beautiful Marchion- 
¢ Lives and the charming Counte!s d’Egmont. . Their Paris: wad 

> Louis de Rohan. But 1 {hn ipeet that at that time be gave 

he apy le to Minerva ; for to my mind the Venus of the fupper-was the 
educing and engaging d’Egmont. She was the danghter’ of: Mar. 
hal Riche! ieu, and fhe had the vivacity, the wit, the grad¢esoof her fax 

: fhe had too, as was faid, his volatile and voluptuous. difpofition g 

= this was what neither Madame Geoffrin nor mytelf had: ar y @ppears 
ance of knowing. The young Marchionefs de lan with: ias? mach 
of modefty as Madame d’Egmont had of charming grace» gave us thet 
idea of Juno, by her noble feverity, and by a canine of -beauty¥ithas 
had, neitherelegance nor delicacy. As for the Countets de-B sienna; if 
Me were not Ver serfelt, iy was Has. shatua the, perfett regalarity of 
hes 
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t 
gined to paint ideal beauty. Of all charms, fhe wauted but one; with- 
out which there is no Venus on earth, and which made the witchery 
Madame: d’Egmont; it was the air of voluptuoufi 

Prince, de’ Rohan, he was young, active, wild 


, ¥Os 


her form, and of all-her features, fhe did not unite all that can be ima- 
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¢ Iicannot mention the Graces, without fpeaking of one wlio bad:all 
this gift both in mind and in language,—it was the friend of d? Alem 
be rt 'M. ?Efpinaffle, a wonderful compofition of corre&nefs, talent; 
and prudence, with the livelieft fancy, the mofl ardent foul, andthe 
moft inflamm~ble imagination that has exifted fince the days of Sappho. 
The continu: ed obje@ of attention, whether the fpoke e (and no one ! {poke 
tter) or whether the liftened 3 without coquetry, fhe infpired us withy 
i innocent defire of pleafing iene without prudery, fhe made freedom 
feel how far it might venture, without difturbing modefty or wounding 
decorum. No where was converfation more lively, more brilliant, nor 
better regulated than ia her focicty. That degree of rempe rate and 
ever e equal warmth, i in which fhe knew how to fupport it, now by gently 
ining it to moderation, and now by animating it, was a rare phe- 
nomenon. The continual aétivity of her foul communicated itfelf to 
our minds, but without excefs: her imagination was its fpring, her 
reafon its regulator. And take notice that the heads the thus moved at 
her will were neither weak nor light: the Condillacs and the Turgots 
were of the number; d’Alembert by her fide was like a fimple anda 
docile child. Her talent for throwing out an idea, and giving it for de- 
bate to men of this clafs; her talent for dcifcuffing it herf if, and, like 
them, — precifion, fometimes with e loque nce ; her talent for intro- 
w ideas and varying converfation, always with the eafe and the 
facility of a fairy who, with a ftroke cf her wand, changes at her will 
the fcene of her enchantments ; this talent, Ll fay, was not that.of an 
ordinary woman. lt was not with the follies of fafhion and vanity that 
fhe every day, during four hours of converfation, without languor, anc 
without interval, kn ew how to render herfelf intereiting toa civcle of 
sdidtetheat men.’ II. p. 32182. 
‘Lhis character, it wilLeafily be believed, gave us an extreme curi- 
ty to learn fomething more of the extraordinary creature who in- 
ipired it, and we entered with no common intereft upon M. Mar- 
montel’s account of her hittory. We are concerned to tay, hows 


} 


ever, that the deta of we ic emed to (ea very ul witip this 


— } 2 S n> Y 4 - ! ) .« 
nagnilicent eulogy, and that Macdlle. PE{pinafie has futrered dread 
wally in our ellimation fin e we perufed it. She was a gitl of no 


as 


mily, employed by an old Marchionels to read to her, amd dit- 
miffed by her for engroiling the attention of the literary men whe 
reforted to her. Captis ited with ad’ Alembert, and fond of lis to- 
cicty, but too proud and too ambitious to marry a man of no for- 
tune, fhe feems to have laid herfelf out, like other adventwrers 
of the fame clafs, to re ~_ man of family or fathion, 
whom her converfation might have been able to feduce into a con- 
nexion that dhe mutt have known would ruinhim. After having 
fpread het fnares unfuccefsfully for two or three of her country- 
men, ihe contrived, at mgle a noble Spaniard. toduch 
adegtee, that he was scoslled by his family ; and. then, as his 
health 
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health was impaired, the: aflifted in forging a ‘certificate from a 
phyfician to get him back into her power; and died of vexation 
and difappointment when his premature death fruftrated her un. 
juttifiable projeéts. Let the reader try if he can make any thing 
more than this of Marmontel’s more animated narrative, 

* The ardent foul and romantic imagination of Madlle, VEfpinatfe 
made her conceive the proje& of rifing from the narrow medioc; rity in 
which the was fearfal of finithing her days. With all the means the 
poffefled of keducinig and of pleafing, even without being- beautiful, it 
appeared to her very poffible, that, in the number of her friends, and 
even among the mott diltinguifhed,.fome one wight be fo in love wiih 
her, ‘as to offer her his hand, This. ambitious hope, more than once 
deceived, did not eeprite it changed its obje ct, always more exalted, 
and fo lively, that it might have been taken for the intoxication of 
love. For inftance, the was at one time fo palli onatly ftruck with what 
fhe called the heroifm and the genius of Guibert, abet in the art of 
war and for the talent of writing, fhe faw nothing comparable to him, 
Yet he efcaped her like the reft. Then it was the cong suelt of the Mar 
qifis de Mora, a young Spaniard of high birth, to whom fhet 
fhe might afpire 3 and indeed, whether it were love or enthufiafm, this 
young man had conceived a paflionate fentiment for her. We faw him 
miore than’once in adoratiga before her, and the impreffioa fhe had 
madé on his foul affumed fo ferious a character that the family f the 
marquis haftened to recall him. Madile. weil afle, croffed in her d 
fires, was ho longer the fame with d’Alembert ; and he 
dured her coldnets and caprice, but often the bitternels of h 
temper. He brooked his forrows, and complained only to me. 
happy man! fuch were his devotion and his obedience to her, that i 
abfence of M: de Mora, it was he who ufed t go early in 
to-afk for his letters at the polt- office, and bring them to 
woke. At laft, the young Spaniard falling fick in his own 
and his family waiting only his recovery to marry hi itab] 
PEfpinafie contrived to have it pronounced, by a 
the climate of Spain would be mortal to him ; 
ed to fave his life, they fhould fead him to bi 
and this confaltation, dictated by Madlle. PEfpi 
d’ Alembert from his intimate friend Lorry, one of the mol ce 
phyficians in Paris. The authority of Lorry, fupported by the patient 


£. r 


had in Spain all its effect. The young man was fuffered ta 
his return; but he died on the road; and the deep forrow that M:; 

PEfpinaffe felt at it, completed the deftruction of that f ul n chi ne 
that her foul had ruined, and brought her to the grave.’ Vol, Ll. 


4 329=3 Yr. 


’ 


‘This book certa \inly is _not calculated to gi 
idea of the morality of Parifian fociety in gencral 
meafured praife which is beftowed on this D relumptt 
principle ad woman furprifes ns more than any thing 
get with. 
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‘The thara&ters we have quoted from. thefe- Memoirs, our read- 

ers will-have obferved, are all very flattering; and.this undoubted- 
ly'is’the turn of the author’s difpofition; but he has enlivened his 
exhibition with a few feveritics.alfo 5 and)the portraits of Raynal, 
of Caylus; Buffon, Rouffeau, &c. indicate the fame difcriminat- 
ihg talent that was more amiably employed in charaéterizing the 
excellentes of his favourites. Of the real character of Rouf- 
féai,’ we believe’ the world is now fully informed. M. Marmon- 
tél réprefents it, we think, with the utmoft candour, andocertain- 
ly ina light the moft unfavourable. 

* No one,” he retharks, * ever obferved mote. ftriily.than he the 
melancholy maxim of Hving with his friends, as if they were.one day to 
be his ‘enemies. When I firft knew him, he had joft gained the prize of 
elogietite at the academy of Dijon, with that fine fophifm in which he 
has imputed to the fciences and the arts the natural effects of the prof- 

erity and wealth of nations. Yet he had not then declared himfelf as 
he has.fface done, nor did he announce any ambition to form.a fect. 
Either his pride was unborn, ‘or he concealed it under the thew of a 
timid politenefs, that was fometimes even obfequious, and bordered on 
humility. But in his fearful referve, diftruft was evidently vifible; his 
eve féctetly obferved every thing with a fulpicious attention. He was 
very rarely affable, and never opened his heart ; he was.not the lefs 
amicably received. As we knew he indulged a reftlefs felé-loves way- 
ward; eafily hurt ; he was humovred, treated with the fame attention 
and the fame delicacy that we fhould ufe toward a-beauiiful woman, 
very vain and very capricious, whofe favours we wifhed to.obtain, He 
was then compofing the mufic for the Dewin de Village; and he fung to 
tis at the hatpfichord the airs he had written. . We were. charmed with 
them’; we were not lefs fo with the firm, animated; and profound man- 
nér in wHich his firft effay on eloquence was written. | Nothing could 
be moré fincere, I ought to fay it, than our benevolence for hig perfon, 
nor than’ our efteem for his talents, Pt is the recollection of thele.days 
that’ made ine indignant againft him, when I faw him, for foolithtrifies, 
ot wrongs of hig own creating; calumniate men who treated him fo 
kindly, and wonld have been fo happy to love him. by have lived with 
them all their lives ; I fhall have occafion to {pedle of their: minds and 
their hearts. 1 never perceived in them any thing like. the charaCter 
that his evil zenius attributed to them. 

© As for me, the little time that we were together, in their fociety, 
paffed between him and me coldly, without affeétion, and without 
averfidti for each other : the way in which we treated each other admit- 
ted neither of complaint nor of praife: and.im whet L,jhave faid, and 
in what I may fill fay of him, | feel myfelf perfe&ily.ftee from ali 
perfonality.” 1. p. 346-8. 

In another paflage he fpeake of him {tit more, freely, 

* After the fucecls which his two works, crowned at Dijon, had pro- 
duced among the fuperficial, Roufleau, forelering. that by coleurigy arae 
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doresswith his ftyle; and by animating them wath :his eloquence; it wold 
be bafy for him to draw aften him a crowd of, -enthirfiata, conceived :the 
ambitioncnf forming: a fect; ands. ioftead: of; being a fimiple,afloeiate..ig,, 
the philafophic {ohools he wanted to, be the chief and fole, profeffor) in, . 
a {ehoel\of| hisjown ¢ bpt in withdrawing, from.our fociery, like Buffon, 

without; difpate,and, without, noife, he, would..not, have completed bis 

objs&..,, To: attra the crowd, he,bad attempted to give himfelf), the, 

airsof anold.philofopher.; he thewed himfelf at the opera, 3m the cofe 

feechonfes, inthe walks, firlt in,an old great coat, and then im the ha- 

bit.of an Armensan ;, but neither his little dirty wig, and the ftick of 

Diogenes, nor his fur cap, arrefted the paffengers, He wanted fome 

grand diflurbanee to advertife the enemies of men of letters, and parti- 

cularly of thofe who were marked with, the name of philofophers, that 

J. J. Rouffeau was divotced from them. This rupture would’ draw to 

him a crowd of pattizans; and hé had fafely calculated that the ‘priefs 

would ‘be of the number. It was therefore not’ enough for hiot to fe- 

patate from Diderot and from his friends; he abufed them; and, bya 

dart «f calumny dire&ted againft Diderot, he gave the fignal of the war 

he had declared againft them on parting.’ LI. p. 338=340) 

A great variety of aneedotes, equally diftreditable to his affecs 
tions and his veracity, are fcattered through thefe volumes ; and 
his charaéter #s fummed up in the following fentence. 

+ He was never {fpoken of in foéiety but with tender intereft. 
Even critici{m’ itfelf was for him full of refpe@, and tempered with eu: 
logies. He would fay, it was but the more adroit and perfidious. In 
the*moft tranquil repofe, he always chofe to fancy or to fay that he was 
perfecuted. His difeafe was to imagine in the moft fortuitons‘évents, 
in the moft common occurrences, fome intention of injuring him,’ as if 
in the world all the eyes of envy had been fixed on him. If the Duke 
of Chojfeul had conceived the conquett of Corfica, it was.in order to 
take from him the glory of being its legiflator. (If the fame'ditke went 
to fap, at Montmorency, with the Duchefs of Luxembourg, ‘it was to 
ufutp the’place that he was woot to occupy near her at table.) Home, 
be Would fay, had been envious of the reception which the Prince de 
Condy had givén him. ( He never pardoned Grimm for having had fome 
preference. ver -bim. at. Madame: d’Epinay’s ; and you, may-fee'in his 
memoirs how his cruel vanity revenged this offence.” III. p. 220. 22ity 

The firft name in French literature, during the period to,:which 
thefe’ Memoirs extend, was unqueftionably ‘that of Voltaire 5 and 
théy'eontain a confiderable number of anecdotes ‘relating ‘to-him. 
The imprefiion, upon’ the whole, is favourable; and’ it: may be 
relied‘ on’ the triort fafely, as it is given without enthufiafm or ap- 
parent ‘partiality. “He is reprefented ‘as more friendly ahd indub 
gent than we had been led to imagine ; full-of vivacity atid impa- 
tiencé,; to a’dégreéof childiftinefs and folly; extremely chatige- 
able in his humour; vain, fatirical, and ambitious of glory’ with- 
out modefly and without mecafare. = ; 

‘Fhe 
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Dhe-obfervation he makes upon: the encouragenient he gave-te 
alltyoung men, who fhewed any talent for-poetry, is very! juft and 
acute? © The French Parnaffus’ was an. empire; the ‘iceptre of 
which he would have yielded to'no one onvearth ; bat for ehié ves 
ry reafon, “he delighted to ‘fee its fabjeéts’ multiply.” He betiaved 
to ‘Marmontel with uniform kindnefs; offered hin money in’ his 
diftreffés }" went with hi to the firft’ reprefentation of his trages 
diés ; and fympathized in all the anxiety ard’ all the triumph ‘of 
the’author.’ From his earlieft outfet' in hfe, he Was anibitious of 
diftin@ion and advancement at court; and bought’ the plact‘of'a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, to put himfelf in the way of. pro- 
motion. But the King was prejudiced againft him; and thé 
courtiers, who were jealous id his talents, eafily found means to 
folter, his diflike,  Voltaire’s own impatient yanity, indeed, very 
efle€tually feconded their, «efforts, by leading him, to do a. number 
of .rude and imprudent things, which royalty can never parden in 
a perfon of. inferior conditioa. _We hall menuon but one from 
the collection before us, f 

‘He had written, aa opera for the court, called Le Temple.de kd 
Gleire, . The third aGty of which Trajan was the heros prefeated a flat- 
tering allufion for the king 5 it was.a hero, juft,; humane, generous, pa- 
cifig,, and, worthy the love of the world, to whom the temple of glory 
was,open.,, Voltaire. doubted not but that the king, wauld recognize ; 
himfelf in this eulogy. , After the play he met him in his way out, and 
feeing that the king. pafled without faying any thing to him, he,took. 
the liberty. of aking him, Js, Trajan Jatisfed ? Trajan, furprifed and 
difpleafed, that he flould have dared to interrogate him, pafled on ia 
cold, filence,y and the whole court thought Voltaire very wrong for hav 
ing, dared to, queftion the,king..? 1. p. 388,389, 

We fuppofe.there can be, but one opinion upon that fubjedts 
but this,anid other mortifications, which plainly thewed him that 
he was'not deftined,to make. his way at Verfailles, determined him 
to accept the King of Pruffia’s invitation to Berlin, +The obttacles 
which 'vwere throwmimthe way of this journey, and the circum 
{tances by which it -was:at lait decided, are both equally charace 
teriftié. 

© Voltaire wanted a’ thoufand ‘pounds to defray his expences’s atid 
Frederic, “after fone hefitation, agreed to let him have that-fum. “But 
Madame Denis wanted: to accompany het uncles and for this additional 
expehce Voltaire afked for- another thoufand pounds [his was-what 
the King of Pruffia would (not liftento.. 1 fhall be very happy,” 
faid be ie bis-anfwer, * that. Madame Denis, accompanies you; but [ 
do not.afls it, ?~-** Look,” faid Voltaire te me.‘ at this meannefs 
in aking: He hae barrels of gold, and he won’t give a thoufand poor 
pounds jor the pleafure. of feeing Madame Denis at Berlin! He thall 

‘ give them, of J myfelf will not go.”” A comical isicident came and fi- 
j Bbz nithed 
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nifhed this diffute., One morning, as [ was going to fee himy E found 
his friend: Phiniot,in ithe ogarden_of the Palais Royal, and as.dowas.ab 
ways.on' the-watch for,literary, news, XL alked him if he had heard any, 
Sti es,:”") faid he, 4* there.is mott curious news : /you abe: going to. ML 
de Voitaire’s, and there-you thall hearin; for Lam going there\as foon 
a3 dy fhallshave taken’ my coffee, ”’ 

* Voltaire was writing in bis) bed when I went in :.in bis turn he af 
ed me). s* What's the wews? ’’?-—-** | know, none.’ faid.]y %. but /Thp 
xiot, wham I haye met in the Palais-Royal, fays he has fomethiog g very 
ii jaterefts ing to tell you. He is coming. ” 

Well, Thirjot, ”’, faid-he, * rou have fome curious news to tell 
rs Oh ! very curious, aad that will pleafe you. particularly,” 
anlwered, Thiriot, with his fardonic laugh, and the nafal twang ‘of: aca. 
puchia,—* Let’s hear what you have to tell?’ 1 have to tell you 
that Arnaud-Daculard is arrived at Potfdam, and that the King of Prut 
fia has received him with open arms. ”—+“ Withopen arms ! +4 That 
Arnaud has prefeated him an epillle. ’’-+: Very bombattical and very 
infipid | 1s Not.at all, very fine, fo-fine that the Kang has anfwered 
it-by another epillle.”’—* The King of Pruffia, an spinie va to Perea udit 
No,.ao, Thirtot 5, they have been making a joke of you.’ ‘<1 don’t 
koow what you call a joke, but | have the two epittles i in my te ” 
—+‘+ Let’s fee—quick, let me read thefe maflerpieces. of poetry. What 
iofipidity'! what meannefs! how egregioufly ftupid! ” faid he,-in read 
ing the epiftle of Arnaud: then, pafling to that of the King, he read 
a momett infilence and with aa air.of pity. But when he came te 
thefe verfes— 

« Voltaire’s a fetting fun s 
‘ But, you are in your dawn }” 
* He farted ep, and jumped from his bed, bounding with rages « Vol- 
taire a fetting fun, and Baculard in his dawn! ‘and it isa» King who 
araines this enormous folly! Jet him think only of reigning} ”? 

« It was with difficulty that. Thiriot jand ,I...could.. prevent ourfelugs 
from burfting into laughter.to fee Voltaire in bis fhirt, dancing with 
pafiion, and addrefling himfelf to the King. of Pruffia. I'll go,” 
faid he, “ yes, Til goto teach him, to. kagw men ;” and from that 
moment his journey was decided. I have fufpecied that the King of 
Pruffia intentionally gave him this fpur ; and without that, I doubr whe- 
ther che would have gone, fo angry was he at the refufal of thethon- 
fand pounds, not at,all out of avarice, but out of indignation at, not 
haying obtained what he afked.’ I, p. 397.— 401. 

‘The dtrange levity, of, his character, and. the’ rapid tranfition of 
his'emotions is well illufirated by the following, anecdote. 

+, When: 1 weat to.condole with him.on. the death of Madame Ds- 
chatelet, his molt beloved . miltrefs, ** Come, ” faid. he on feting. me, 
 icome and fhare my forrow I ‘have loft my illukrious friend 5, /.am 
in defpair,: I am inconfolable.’’ I, to whom he had. often faid/ that the 
was like a fury that haunted bis eps, and whe knew that io their dit 
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pates they had more than once been at daggers drawn, ‘T. let him weep, 
and feemed to fy mpathize with him.—And there’ he wus exhaulting lan- 
guage lin ithe praifes of that: incomparable \ woman,’ and» redoabling: ‘his 
tearscdnd his fobs. At rhis moment ‘arrives the intendant! Chauvelin, 
who tells him fome ridiculous ftory, and with him: Voltaire is: burfting 
with laughter. 1 laughed, too, as I went away, to feevin this great 
man the facility of a child, in paffine: from one ‘extreme to another ia 
the paffions that agitated him. | Que only was fixed ‘ia him, and, asic 
were, inherent in his foul; it was ambition and love of glory. 0° 1. 
p- 382. 383 

‘The fame traits appear ftill more confpicuoufly in our author’s 
account of the vifit which he paid to him at Ferney. 

* Nothing can be more fingular, nor more’ oririnal, than the recep. 
tion Voltaire gave us. He was in bed when we arrived. He extended 
tous his arms ; he wept for joy as he embraced me} he embraced the 
fon of his old friend, M. Gaulard, with the fame’ emotion.” © You 
find me dying,” faid he, “ do you come to reltore me to life, of to re. 
ceive my laft fiyhe?’? My companion was alarmed at this preface ;) but 
I, who had a hundred. times’ heard oes fay he was dying, gave 
Gavlard a-gentle fign of encouragement. “And indeed, a moment af- 
terward. the dying man making us fir down by his bed-fide, “My dear 
friend, *’ faid he, “ how happy IT am to fee you! particularly at the 
moment when I havea man with me whom you will be charmed to 
hear. It is M. de PEctufe, the furgeon-dentift of the late Kiny ot Po- 
land, now the lord of an eftate near Montargis, and who’ has been 
ple: ated to come to repair the irre par able teeth of Madame Denis He 
is a charming man: but don’t you Know him ??’—*« The only I Eclufe 
that I know, ” anfwered I, * is an a@or of the ald’ comic- opera-houfe, ” 
—<?lis he, my friend, ’tis he bimfelf. If you know him, you have 
heard the (ong of the Grinder, that we lays and fings fo welle”. And 
there was Voltaire infta ntly imitating l’Eclufe, and with his bare artis 
aid fepalchral voice, playing the Grind er, and finging the fong ; 

© Oh! where can I put her ? 
My fweet little girl ! 
Ol! where can I put her ? 
They'll fteal her and... .). 

© We were burfting with laughter ; and he quite ferious¢ "Timi. 
tite hiai very ill,” faid he;  ’tis PEclufe that you muit heat, and his 
fong of the Spinner! and that of the Pofilion ! and the quarrel oF ‘the 
Apple-nvomen with Vadét ie vtuth itfelf. “OWT you’ will be delighted, 
Go aud fpeak to Madame Denis. 1, ill as Tam,’ Will get ‘up-to dine 
with you.’ We'll cat fome wild-fowl, and we'll litew to Mide PEclafe, 
‘The pleafure of feeing you has fufpended my ills, and ‘I feel myfelf quite 
revived.”?) Madame Denis received us with that covdiality which aude the 
chatm of “her ‘character. She introduced My de ! Echafe to us ycand at 
dinner! Voltaire engaged him, ‘by the molt flattering praifes, to affoxd us 
the pleafure of ‘hearing bim, >“He difplayed-all) his’ talents,' and we ap- 
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peared charmed with them. It was very requifite; for Voltaire would 
not have pardoned us a feeble applaufe.” (IL. p. 251,—254.)—* "He 
retired to his clofet for a few hours; and in the evening, at’ fuppet, 
kings and their miftreffes being the fubje& of our converfation, Voltairé, 
in comparing the {pirit and gallantry of the old and new courts, difplay: 
ed to us that rich memory which nothing interefting ever efeaped, 
From Madame de la Valliere to Madame de Pompadoor, the anecdotic 
hiftory of the two reigns, and in the interval that of the regenev, paffed 
in review with a rapidity and a brilliancy of beauty and colouring that 
dazzled us. ‘Yat he reproached himfelf with having ftolen from M. de 
PEclufe moments which, he faid, he would have occupied more agree, 
ably for us. He begged him to indemnify us by a few fcenes of the 
Apple.women, and he laughed at them like a child.’ II. p..266. 
The following paffage fums up his character in a manner we 
think neither exaggerated nor unfavourable, 
¢ He had:fought glory by all the roads that are open to genius, and 
had deferved it by immenfe labours and brilliant fucceffes, The arm of 
ridicule was the inftrument of his vengeance, and he wielded it mok 
fearfully and cruelly. But the greateft of bleflings, repofe, was up- 
known to. him, It is true that envy at laft appeared tired of the pur. 
{uit, and began to {pare him on the brink of the grave. On his return 
to Paris, after a long exile, he enjoyed his renown and the enthufiafm 
of a whole people, grateful for the pleafures that he had afforded them. 
The weak and laft effort that he made to amufe them, /réné, was .ap- 
plauded as Zaire had been; and this reprefentation, at which he was 
crowned, was for him the moft delightful triumph, But at what mo- 
ment did this tardy confolation reach him, the recompenfe of fo much 
watching! The next day I faw him in his bed. * Well,” faid 1, 
¢ are you at lait fatiated with glory ?””——“ Ah! my good frieud, ’* he 
replied, “ you talk to me of glory, and I atm dying in frightfal torture!” 
* Stich was the end of one of the moft. illuftrious of all literary 
men, and-one of the moft engaging of all focial companions. He was 
alive to injury, but fo he was to friendfhip. That with which he ho- 
noured my youth, was unvaried till his death ; and a lait proof that he 
fhewed me of it was the reception, full of grace and kindoels, which 
he gave my wife, when I prefented her to him. His howfe was, .per- 
petually filled with the crowd, that preffed to fee him, and we were wit- 
neffes»of the fatigue he gaye himfelf to reply fuitably to each. That 
continua} attention exhanfted his flrength ; and for his true friends it 
‘was a’ painful {pe€tacle. _ But we were of his fuppers, and there we en- 
joyed the laft glimmerings of that brilliant intellect which was foon to 
be wholly extinguifhed.?» JIL. p. 21 7-+19,. 
‘sf: we had room for any more extracts upon. this fubjedt, we 
fhould be tempted to prefent out readers with the exemplary 
hiftory of M. Lefranc de Pompignon, philofophe de Province, who, 
on his‘admiffion to-the French academy, -had the: boldnefs to 
deliver an oration dire€&ted againft the {peculations’ of Voltaire 
and his affociates in the Bmcyclopedice, Immediately he was ~ 
; tacke 
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tacked by. that terrible ridicule againtt which it. was difficplt to 
ftand anywhere, and abfolutely, impoflible to make head ‘at Paris. 
Voltaire talked himfelf to produce, every day ,a, new ‘piece. of 

leafantry-at-his expence, and kept his word, with fuch unrelente 
ing vigour, that at laft; the children im the ftreet fung his verles 
of derifion, and pointed at his unfortunate victim whenever he 
appeared abroad); fo that in.a {hort time he was, driven ;back. to 
the country, where he died, like a trae Frenchman, of vexation 
and mortified vanity. But it is time, before clofing the, book, 
to fée if it affords matter for any more general obfervations. 

We have already faid fomething of the ftate of fociety.. In 
addition to the fault of being too artificial and! retherché, it was 
evidently too profligate and unprincipled; “Merbof albagessand - 
defcriptions feem to be habitually occupied with fchemes: of fe- 
duétion, and the married women almo({t univerfally amufe them- 
felvés with a fucceffion of intrigues. There are fome aneedotes 
jn this book, however, that do not feem to agree ‘fo well> with 
this apparent toleration of female profligacy, ‘or 'fervevat leaft> to 
prove that a certain degree of virtue, or the appearance of tt, 
is neceflary to the fubfiftence even of the moft  diffolure’ fociery. 
We allude to the hiftory of Madame Popliniere, and to’ that of 
Madame d’Heronville, both of which we think are very inftruct- 
tive, and may ferve as an antidote to the more licentious moral 
of the tales among which they are recounted. 

Madame Popliniére, the wife of the rich finaticier already 
mentioned, lived in the moft brilliant and feducing fociety that 
France could at that time fupply, and though the was, fufpected 
of: various, acts of gallantry, maintained her {tation in, public 
with.as good a countenance as her neighbours. In an unlucky fit 
of jealoufy, however, her hufband one day difcoyered a, fecret 
communication between her chamber and that of the, Marfhal.de 
Richelieu; and upon this proof of her infidelity, feparated.from 
her entirely, and publicly proclaimed the caufe of his, diffatistac- 
tion.. From the moment of this expoiure, fhe, was. entirely de- 
ferted and avoided. 

© Her hufband allowed her, I believe, eight handred pounds: aryear 
with which fhe went te live, or rather die, ino an obfeure’ retreat) ofor- 
faken by the fplendid fociety that had fo often flattered» ther, ands that 
defpifed her when the was in ‘misfortune. A flight» {welling ; that: the 
had‘ her breaft was the germ of a corrofive humour, that » lowly ode- 
voured her. Marthal Richelieu, who fought elfewhere for mew paltime 
and new pleafyres; whilft the was confuming im the mofb:cturk tofiure, 
‘did not negle& to pay her the duties sof civility as he pafied 5 apd heme 
it was faid in\fociety after fhe was dead; |**+ Indeed! M, dy) Richelien bas 
behaved mott admirably to her! He did not,ceale so fee, ber. sill, her 
fait moaveat. ”? 
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* It was to be loved, thus that this woman, who, at-her, own honfe,. 
haW ‘her conde Been correét, would have enjoyed the public.efteem,:, 
ant? ‘all the comforts of ‘an honoured and eovyiable life, facrificed; her xe, 
pole; "her fortiine, al] her pleafires, And what.renders yet. more fright. 
ful this) Gelitiam ‘of vanity ms, that neither her heart nor her fenfes had 
any eonfiderable {hare in it. ‘Madame de la Poplinitre, with a_ lively 
imagination} “was of extréme |‘ coldnefs ; but an intriguing duke had ap- 
peared to her, as to mahy others," a glorious conquett : and it was this 
that occafioned her ruin. ’- I. 329, 30 

‘The ftory cof) Madame D’fléronville, is not lefs remarkable. 
This lady had been the miftrefs of Lord Albemarle, the Englith 
ambaffador, and was univerfally admired for the gentlenefs and 
gtace of her manners, and for fomething fweet, delicate, and 
interefting in‘her temper and difpofitions. She had never been 
fufpeflediof any other irregularity ; and after the death of her 
noble lover, was treated with great refpeet by the moft confider. 
able of: his friends. Happening accidentally to do an important 
fervice:to the Count D’Heronville, a nobleman of the firft rank 
jn France, he was fo tran{por ted with love and gratitude, that 
hewanfifted ‘upon marrying her; and though fhe had at firft the 
prudence to decline his propofals, fhe was at laft prevailed upon 
tomecept thems The cataftrophe was Jamenjable, though ex- 
emplary. 

*' the only prudent condu& for both of them to. obferve (and. this 
was the advice I gave my friend) would then have been toconfine them- 
felves 'to a fociety of men, chofen as their mutual inclination guided, to 
readér this fociety agreeable, and if poffible attracting to women, or tq 
be Contented without them, and not to pare to think of them, Ma- 

damé @*Heéronville felt perfeQly that this condu& was the only one that 
fuitéd her. at her hofband, impatient to introduce her in fociéty, 
would perfift in doing violence to public opinion. Unhappy impru- 
deriée’! he Sught to have known that this opinion was interwoven with 
the(deare# interefls of wom en; and that already too indignant that 
mifréfies Thould fteal from them their hufbands and their lovers, they 
wefe ‘determined ‘never to fuffer them to come and ufurp their con- 
ition, and enjoy it amid them, He Mattered himfelf that, in fayoun 
of His’ wife, fo charming a charaéter, fuch rare merit, fo many eftimable 
qualities, °f6 much decency and prudence,——in her, frailty itfelf, would 
make it’ fol'gotten. He was cruelly undeceived in his mad miftake, 
She Qn@oredé hvmillations, and fhe di fed of grief,’ ‘1, 367, 68, 

Moéthing is more re SiwArtitah in thefe Memoirs, and indeed. in 
the whole hiftory of French literature, than the_ prodigious. im- 
portante of the ftage as a rcad to diftin@tion and riches... All 
taleit Was.forced jp a manner into that dire€lion, and. rewarded 
with-a Tberality, that to thofe at a diance appears excefliverand 

undiflinguifhing, . lp was by means of his, tragedics, that Mar- 
monte! 
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motitel was riifed mto’ public notice and favotir, and it was, upon 
theni°*that’ all his labeur and’ exertion ‘was beltowed,. His, tales 
wete written Cirelefsly to fill up the pages of a literary journal, 
ajd without any idea of their contributing at all to his); reputas 
tion. “Yet thefe tales are read with, admiration over every.corner 
of Furope, while the exiftence of the. tragedies :is. fearcely:fufe 
pecled by fifty perfons out of hic own country. 

It is generally known, we believe, that, Madile. Clairon effected 
a great revolution in the ftyle of acting in.tragedy, by reducing 
that ftately and pompous declamation. which. had. been) thought 
neceflary to the dignity of the.butkin, to, the fimple.avd varied 
tones of natural emotion, .It,.is not fo, generally: underftood, 
however, that the neceflity of this reformation was, firl perceive 
ed by Marmontel, and that he had the merit of fuggefting»itoto 
this incomparable performer. For a long time, he faysy the res 
filted his, moft, powerful exhortations, and faid that, he wanted 
her to affume a familiar and comic tone, quite unfuitable totras 

edy. 

rh laft, ’. fays he, ¢ fhe came fuddenly.and yoluntarily overt, to my 
opinion, , She came to play Roxane at the little, theatre .at .Verfailles, 
1 went to fee her at ber toilette, and, for, the firft. time, .. found, her 
dreffed in the habit of a fultana; without hoop, her arms half-nakedy 
and inthe truth of Oriental coflame: I congratulated her. “ You will 
prefently be delighted with me,”’ faid the. “ L have juft been on a 
journey to Bourdeaux; 1 found there but a very {mall theatre; to which 
{ was obliged to accommodate myfelf.. The thought firuck me. of .re- 
ducing miy ation to it, and of making trial of that fimple declamation 
you have fo often required of me.’ It had the greateft fuccefs there: 
lam going to try it again here, on this little theatre. Go and hear 
me. If it fucceed as well, farewell my old declamation, ” 

‘ The event furpaffed her expe€tation and mine. Lt, was no. longer 
the aétrefs, it was Roxane herfelf,; whom the audience thought, they 
faw and heard. The aftonifhment, the illufion, the, enchantment, -wae 
extreme.’ All inquired, where are we? They bad heard, nothing dike 
it. ‘I faw her after.the play ; I would fpeak to her of the fuecefs the 
had juft had. “ Ah!” faid the to me,.* don’t you fee that it, ruins 
me? In all my characters, the coftume muft now be obferyed ; the 
truth of declamation requires that of drefs; all my,rich ftage-wardrobe 
is from this moment rejeGed ; I lofe twelve hundred guineas, worth, of 
dreffes ; but the facrifice is made. You fhall fee me here within a week; 
playing Elefre to the life, as. 1 have juft played Roxane, ” 

* Tt was the EleGre of Crébillon. Inftead of the ridiculous hoo . 
and the ample mourning robe, in which we had been accuftomed to 
her in this ctiaraGters the appeared in the fimple habjt of a flaye, di- 
thevelled, and het arms loaded with long chains. ' She was admirable ia 
it, and fome time afterward, the was Rill'niore fublime in’ the’ £/are 
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of Voltaire. This part, which Voltaire had made her declaim with a 
cowtinual and monotonous lamentation, acquired, when fpoken natural. 
Jy, a beauty, unknown to himfelf ; for on feeing her play it on his thea- 
tre at Ferney, where the went to vilit him, he exclaimed, bathed ‘in 
‘tears and tran{ported with admiration,  J¢ is not’ I who wrote that: ty 
foe = Jee bas created ber part!” And indeed, by the infinite’ hides 
fhe iutro@uced, by the expreffion the gave to the pafftons ‘with’ which 
thie charaéter is filled ; it was perhaps that of all others in which the 
‘was molt aftonifhing. 

© Paris, as well as Verfailles, recognized in thefe changes the true 
‘tragic accent, and the new degree of probability that the {tri obfery. 
anee of coftume gave to theatrical action. Thus, from that time, all 
the a€tors were obliged to abandon their fringed gloves, their volumi- 
nous wigs, their feathered hats, and all the fantaftic apparel that had fo 
fong fhocked the fight of all men of tafte. Lickain himfelf followed 
the dxample of Madlle. Clairon; and from that moment their talents, 
thus perfeGted, excited mutual emulation, and were worthy rivals of each 
other.’ Li, 45—9- 

It ig remarkable that this revolution in French a€ting was ac- 
complifhed about the very time that a fimilar reformation was 
effeted on the Englith ftage by the powerful genius of Garrick. 

After having detained our readers fo long with what we con- 
fader as.the moft interefting parts of this book, we cannot think 
of affiCting them with any abftra&t of M. Marmontel’s melan- 
choly {peculations on the earlier events of the Revolution, He is 
very ill-informed, very angry, and very dull; and though his 
narrative contains feveral paflages of unqueftionable eloquence, 
itill, as there is nothing original in his information, or profound 
an his views, we fhall be eafily excufed for pafling over this por- 
tion of his work without farther notice. 

It.only remains to fay a word or two on the character of the 
author. Without great paflions, or great talents, he feems to 
have had a lively imagination, a pliant and cheerful difpofition, 
and a delicacy of tafte and difcrimination of ftill greater valuc 
an the fociety which fixed his reputation. Although good tem- 
pered:and focial, he feems, we think, to have been in a good 
meafare without heart or affection; or, rather, the diflipated and 
fenfual life to which he devoted himfelf after his removal. to 
Paris, appears to have obftructed in him the growth of all gene- 
vous and exalted feeling. His behaviour to MadHe. B., and to 
another lady whom he defetted at the zra of his imprifenment 
an the Baftile, as well.as fome other traits contained in thefe yo- 
lumes, feem at leaft to juftify this opinion. At the fame time, 
it fhould not be forgotten, that his affeCtion for his mother . was 
always ardent and fincere, and that he never forgot or neglected 
sis relations when fortune put it in his power to render them 
any 
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any fervice.. Tn fociéty, he appéars ‘ts have been Joyous afid 
ealy ; gay, without ‘affeting to dazzle; and ingenious, withone 
intolerance or faftidioufnefs. His Tales, upon which his,chatace 
ter with pofterity will moft probably depend, are’ undoubtedly 
performances of great merit. ‘They contain the moft lively pic- 
ture of French manners that is any where to be found, joined 
with a.charming facility of diction, and great elegance. and 
politenefs in the whole management of the charaéters... Con- 
fidering the purpofes for which they were written, it.can fearcely 
be imputed as a fault to them, that the tiffue is fometimes too 
flimfy, and the fubjeéts too frivolous. It: is a fault, however, 
that the ftyle is occafionally a little affeted, and that a/ certain 
varnith of prettyi/m and pedantry is fometimes fpread over con- 
ceptions of the moft beautiful fimplicity.: The ftylé of thefe 
Memoirs frequently reminds us of the author of the Moral Tales ; 
it is lefs brilliant, itideed, and more diffufe ; but there is: much 
of the fame amenity and delicacy, and the delineation of charac- 
ter is to the full as remarkable for nicety of difcrimination and 
lively facility of expreffion. 

There is a moft miferable tranflation of this work into Englith ; 
from which, we dre afhamed to fay, that indolerice'has tempted 
us to borrow our extraéts with a great deal too little alteration’ 


Art. VI, Specimens of early Englifh Metrical Romances, chiefly 
written during the early part of the Fourteenth Century: To 
auhich is prefixed, a Hiftorical Introduction, intended to illufirate 
the Rife and Progre/s of Romantic Compoftion in France and 
England. By George Ellis, Efq. 


Ancient Engleifp Metrical Romanceés, feleGied and publifh’d by 
Jofeph Ritfon. 


TT hiftory, the laws, and even the religion of barbarous nations, 

are: ufually exprefled in verfe. Whether poetry is preferred 
for the fake of the facility with which it may be committed;to 
memory where written records are unknown, or whether the:fo- 
lemnity of thefe fabje&s is fuppofed to require a mode:of-éx- 
preffion the 'moft diftant from that of common life; would -be dif- 
ficult to difcover, and fuperfluous to inquire. But it is fufheiently 
obvious, that what is ‘preferved only by recitation, »muft»foon be 
altered and >corrupted, enlarged “or comprefied, fo as! may beft 
fait the poWers of the reciter’s memory, ‘or moft» readily:arrett 
the ‘attention of thofe whom he withes to pleafe by the’ repetition. 
‘Thus; iv the courfe of a few generations, the religious poem! be- 
eomés a mythological fable, and the hiftary degenerates! into:in- 


‘€redible romance. Still, however, the poetry of an early age con- 


unues 
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tinues to. be, interefting to,te, moderns,,even wher entinelyy pers 
verted from the, purpofes to which jit was originally applied. |The! 
bard may, haye changed, his. fubjeét. from the fags -occurting) iy 
his own period, orthat of his father’s, to the, feats. of, foreign ort 
imagmary heroes; but his work will not the lefs continue, to reflea& 
the manners of the time in, which he compofed. . A Gothie, poets 
like a Gothic painter, difcards all attention-to local coftume, and 
pourtrays, his characters, his manners, his fcenery, according to 
thé characters, manners and {cenery of his own age. It.is thetes 
fore no. matter whether the {cene be laid in Greece, or in Tapro- 
bana ;_ the defcription, ,however unlike what it is intended to re, 
prefent, will always prefent a very fuft picture of the manners of 
France and England in the feudal.times. , Accordingly,. finee the 
attention of our antiquarics has been turned, towards the metri- 
cal romances of .Englandjand Normandy, we have gamed. more 
infight into the domeftic habits, language, ,and. character of our 
anceftors, during the dark, warlike, and romantic period of the 
middle ages, than Leland and Hearne were able to attain from 
all the dull and dreary monattic annals, which their, induftry col- 
lected, .and their patience perufed, In. fact, to. form a juttidea 
of our ancient hillory, we cannot help thinking that thefe. works 
of fancy fbould be read along, with the Jabours.of the profeffed 
hiftorian... The one teaches what our anceftors theught; how they 
lived; upon what motives, they acted, and what. language’ they 
{poke ; and having attained, this intimate knowledge of their fen- 
tuments, manners and habits, we are certainly better prepared to 
learn from the other the atual particulars of their.annals. » From 
the romance, we learn what they were; from the hittory,: what 
they did : and were we to be deprived of .one of. thele two'kinds 
of information, it might well be made a queltion, which is moft 
ufeful or interefting ? . In this point of view, we entirely lay afide 
the confideration which the. metrical romances often claim a3 works 
of fancy, prefenting to the imagination a pleafing detailof romans 
tic adyenture, and graced occafionally by pvetical flights of confi- 
derable. merit... With, fuch ideas of the importance of thefe, ans 
cient legends) of .chivalry, we are bound to.expreds,our. gratitude 
to thofe by whofe labours they haye beun drawn) from. :the; duity 
and chaotic ,confufien of, public libraries, and. prefented tothe 
public in a legible and attainable thape. 

Biulhop Percy, the venerable editor of the Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, was,,.we, believe, the fixlt who turned the public atted« 
tion, upon, thefe. forgotten, hoards-of antiquarian treasure, by an 
Eidlay upon Metsical Romance, prefixed to the third wolume of bis 
wark, in. which, the merits and qualities. of the poetry \of chivalry. 
are. critically inveftigated, and a lift given,of, {uch metrigal roe 
manoes asad come to the revercad editor's knowledge, to which, 

we 
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we nre Tow in a capacity to make large additions! Warton fol- 
lowed Bithop Percy in hiv tafte' forthe ancient’ romance, of 
which ‘he was-an indefatipable ftudéht?'’ Whetiever He hes occa- 
fion ‘to mention a ‘tale’ of chivalry, ‘itt his Hiftory 6f ‘Poetry, it” 
feems to operate? like a fpéll, and* he’ feels it intpoffiblé ‘to pros. 
eced with the more immediate fubje€t of his difquifition, ‘until 
he‘ has paced throuvh the whole enchanted mize, and introduced 
his reader into all its labyrinths)! OF the great’ variety of ftrange’ 
and anomalous digréfiors, ‘with which that work abounds, ‘and 
which, fepatately confidered, poffe{8 infinite merit arid*curidfity, 
a-large ‘proportion arofe folely from’ his attachment ‘to ‘this to-: 
mantic lore.» But although the curiofity of the ‘publié was ‘in: 
fome degree excited by the reférences of thefe’ itgefiibas*and in- 
quifitive authors to the poetry of other times, it was ndt eafy to 
procure for it adequate gratification. "The ancient metrical ro- 
mances’ were very early tuperfeded by profe ‘works ‘upon’ the 
fame fubjeéts: ‘Thefe laft, although far ‘infertor,:i9' interelt and 
merit, to the poetical tales which preceded ‘them, claimed and 
obtained’ a fuperior degree of credit, founded upon the fiction 
alleged to be infeparable from metre; upon'the degraded ftate of 
the minftrels; whofe province it was to recite thefe difparag- 
ed thyming legends; and, above’ all} ‘upon a grave pretext’ fet 
up>by the author of ‘each profe work, that he had travflared 
it verbatim et literatim from: an ‘ancient Greek or Tiatin ofi- 
ginal. 1 As no fuch’ Greek or Latin original for a° romance’of 
chivalry Chas ever been produced; we may be fafely allowed 
to doubt whether any fuch ever exifted:’ But’ our ‘anceftors res 
cewed thefe accounts with unhefitating credulity, and gravely read 
the voluminous romafices of Lancelot du Lac, atid Palmeérin ‘of 
England, as tranflations: from ancient annals, while they rej: ted 
with fcorn the: thyming legends of ‘the minfirels on the fame fab- 
jeQ@s. «Thus the metrical romances’ were obliged ‘to give way’ to 
the ‘profe works; which were, in fad, ‘borrowed from thems" and 
fo complete was the fubftitution of the one {pevics of fable‘for the’ 
other, that the prefs; which was them invented about the’ period 
of this revolution im public tafte, groaned under the {plendid folios 
of the former, while the latter remained in ob{cure manufcripts 
or were’ only printed in the’ meaneft manner and for the mean 

of the people. ‘Thus the very exittence of the metri¢al romance, 
as a-diftin, feparate, and more ancient kind’ of ‘compofition, was 
unknown ‘and unnoticed till the publication of the works Which’ we 
have mentioned: Even long after that period, printed ‘editions be- 
ing a$ rare as) manufcripts,’ remained very little difturbed by thofe 
who poffeffed them, and abfolutely inaccefhible td every ‘other per- 
fons: \At'tength, as’ the tafte’' for old *ballads' bean to” awaken 
that for romantic fiction, ‘Pinkerton and ‘others reprinted ‘in: their 


mifcellanies 
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miféellasties fome of the fhorter and moreancient of our -metri¢ad 
tales safichivalty ; | and others were repablifhed fingly bothim Lony » 
dotisand «Edinburgh. But the ifirft, comprehenfie: and generab 
wotk, upom this. interefting fubje&t, was. undertaken by the: late 
Mi-Ritfan. »No.one could, in fome refpects,y have been more ade 
mirably.quakfed for the. tafk.. Although it is now three years 
fince:this: publication appeared, yet the fubje@ is fo intimately and 
immediately, corineéted ‘with the more popular and. elegant worl: 
of MrBilis, that, m reviewing the one, we think it a-duty we 
qwe:to:the public: to take. {ome notice of the other, and ‘at: leatt 
po owt to their attention the undeferved aegle& into which ig 
as fallen 

This colledtion contains twelve metrical romances ef chivalry; 
felefted: by the editor as thofe which, from a general acquaintance 
with fucheompofitions,; he deemed moft worthy of publication, 
There is: prefixed a long and elaborate diflertation on Romance 
and: Minftrelfy-;. and learned notes‘are fubjoined ‘to the ny 
with agloffary of obfolete words. 

In the mm portant talk of arranging and ‘correcting the: text of 
thefe poems, it 1s impoflible to beftow too much praife upon ‘the 
editors (To amanduftry incapable of fatigue, and a fidelity which 
defiedhevery power of temptation, the late: Mr Ritfon united acute 
abilities:and an intimate acquaintance with every collateral fource 
from which light could be thrown upon: his fubje&. In: poffefu 
fing;.therefore, a.colleCtion fo important to our ancient literature, 
werhave the fatisfaCtion, to know, that the poems: publithed are 
moft firiétly and literally genuine, and that they ‘ere ably ants 
clearly dluftrated in the corre{ponding notes. 

Vhe &rft romance in the collection, is Ywain and Gawain; @ 
moft beautiful tale of chivalry, from which Warton has given cos 
pious-extratéts in his Hiltory of Enghth Poetry. It is certainly 
the) fimeft: romance in the work, perhaps the moft. interefting? 
which now exifts. It is of French origin, being written, or ‘at 
leaft: greatly. enlarged, by the) famous Chretien de Troye, who 
flourithed in:thetwelfth century. We cannot refift giving a very 
fhort fummary of :the ftory. Guenever, the wife-of the famous: 
Arthur, hearing, upon a time, the kmghts» who guarded» her 
chamber-door, telling to each other their exploits of chivalry, fud- 
denly iflues from her apartment, and commands Sir Colgrevance, 
who was then fpeaking, to continue his narration. The’ knight 
unWillingly obeys, and tells. a long: atid’ marvellous adventure 
which had befallen him befide an-enchanted ‘well, where ‘he had 
been finally difcomfited by a puiffant knight; the guardian of ‘the 
fouptain, the wonders of which are defcribed in’ {treng’ Gothic 
painting. Sir Ywain refolves' to undertake the adventure, and, 


having tet forth in difguife; days in fingle fight the champion of 
the 
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the:fountain, upon the threthold of hts: own caftle gate! “Buti ther: 
viétor,) enclofedvin the: court’ bysthe: fatl of the iporte wllisy ib itothalcs 
uttneft:danger from the followers of the flain warriors: Me lis ref! 
cuecdkntslengeh byinreans:of Lunet, >a damfet belonging wothe cifew 
tle, bwhoo conceals: ‘him in a chamber. ::: Here she obtaifis a fight) o€/ 
the widow:of the knight of. the fountain, and fatis defperatety ire 
love. His pathon is at length fucce(sfol, through: the, igtervenx: | 
tior:ofthe:damfel,; who very fenfibly: reminds ber clady,y thatithe, 
conqueror muft needs more than make:up thedofs of the yanquilk. 
ed. Sir ¥wain marries the damey: with whom he ives ini great 
happinefsy until he obtains her permifhon to vifit the court of oAge:) 
thur, pledging his knightly word to return within the yearso! Bugs: 
Sir ¥ wain forgot his promife; a circumftance which did! sot pre- 
vent his becoming diftraéted for the: lofs of his lady): whem te+ 
f minded. of his breach of faith by a damfel whom fhe defpatched ta 
the court of Arthur, to renounce her hufbapd, and preclaim bir 
difhononred and truthle/s: He is rettored to. his fentes' bya fage 
lady, whofe enemies he difcomfits by his prowefs, and then irefumes: 
hisiprofeflion of knight-errantry,.. While wandering im quef of 
adventures, he obferves a lion. combating a dragon, ‘and goes to 
his, affiftance, both becaufe the lion was the more noble animal, 
and.on account of the ancient and: irreconctleable feud: berwixt 
knights-errant: and dragons.» ‘The dragon being flain, the grateful 
lion attaches hinafelf to his ally, and maintains a: great: part(in ald 
his. future adventures... They come::to the enchanted fountainy 
where Yitwaimounexpectedly mects with Lunet,. the idamfel: so 
whom. hei had: formerly been fo much andebteds She: is bound ta 0 
fnd a champion againtt a-certaim day, to ight with her miltrefe’s 
falie {teward; who shad: accufedvher of treafons ‘Chew meetmg 
under ciroumftances of ‘mutual diitrefs, is very. happily deferibed 
by the old minftrel.., Sir Ywain progsles to appear: and defend 
her.wpon the appointed day. In the mean: while;_ he ‘isinvolved 
in a-variery of adventures, from many of which he: \is extricated 
by the lions fo that the time is. nearly paft when: he~ appears to 
combat the fleward. ». Lunet is.reftored to life anduliberty andibp 
hen{ubfequent addrefs, Sir ¥wain is. reconciled with his:dady: 
§| And fo Sir Ywaine and his wife 
In, joy, aed blifs they led their life ; 
So.did. Lueet and the lioua, 
Untill that death.haxe driven, them doun.” , 

The. next. romance, called. Launfal, though, a_ beautiful fairy 
tile might have,been as well omitted, as it is, pwblifhed by’ Mr 
Hllig an the notes, to .. Way’s. tranflation, of ,.Le, Grand's) Dablateme 
We hopeyit. was. not: inforted. with. the peeyith, puspefeof polahing 
cut fuppofed..errors in, Mr Lijis’s edition, akhough we obfexye 
ome explanations of wie cidacult paQages, given, with aM: meta, 
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Mifter Ellis’ fays;’ and that in cafes wheré the; juftice of ithé: 
éorre€tion is.as uncertain as the difpute is infignificant..: The Se: 
cond Voleme contains Sir Libius Difconins, i. ¢. Le Beau Dez 
cogneu; (of which Bithop Percy has. given an elegant precis in 
his eflay on Metrical Romance); Hornchild the King of Tar; 
Emare, afid a metrical Chronicle of England.’ The Third Vo. 
hime contains Florence'of Rome, the Earl of ‘Tholoufe, the Squire 
of Low Degreeyrand the Knight of Courtefy and Lady :of Fa.; 
guell, We believe that both the Chronicle of England, and the 
beautiful fairy tale of Sir Orpheo, might have been greatly en- 
larged by recourfe to the Auchinleck MS. in the Advocates’ Libra- 
ry of Edinburgh, to which Mr Ritfon feems to have had ready ac- 
cefs. Upon the whole, the romances are judicioufly felected, 
and we have already praifed the well-known accuracy of the edi« 
tor. 

‘We cannot confer the fame unmixed praife on the introdudtory 
Effay'‘on Romance and Minftrelfy. "We were, on .the contrary, 
about to beftow our very ftrongeit and moft decided reprobation 
upon the acrimonious fpirit of vindictive controverfy in which. it 
is written, when we were in fome degree difarmed by the avow- 
al, ‘that it was compofed under the preflure of ‘ continued ill 
health and low fpirits;’ and by the recolleétion, that the fcéne 
has been long fince clofed by the hand. of death... But we muft 
not, in our’refpect for the dead, altogether forget what is due to 
the living. Much coarfe and infolent invective is poured on Bi- 
thop Percy, who feems to have incurred the editor’s refentment 
$n a double capacity,—as a dignitary of the church, and a fuccels- 
fal publifher of ancient poetry. We do not think Mr Ritfon im- 
bibed this fpirit from the works which he ftudied. Surely, nei- 
ther the gallant Sir Lancelot, nor the courteous Sir Gawain, would 
have given a reverend Bifhop the lie direct, on account. of a dif- 

uted reading in the old fong of Maggie Lauder! We would 
have antiquaries remember, that the ridicule which their purfuits 
are at all times apt to incur, becomes pointed in praportion to the 
indecent vehemence of their argument. Whether. the controvert- 
ed line (which refers to the dwelling of a certain bagpiper) ought 
to be read, * Come ye /rae the border,’ or * Live you xo’ the 
border,’ or, finally, ‘ Y¢ live upon the border,’ might furely have 
been debated, if, indeed, it was-worth debating, (mum pugna of 
de paupere regno) with the temper and manners of a gentleman. 
‘The frequent charge brought by Mr Ritfon againft the editor of 
‘the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, of adulterating, by modern im- 
‘provements, the ancient poems which he publifhed, appears to us 
to be urged with far too much grofinefs. We do not, indeed, 
approve of this fpecies of fophiftication, by which the man of 
taite is fometimes a gainer at the expence of the antiquary. 1 
when 
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when we confider, that the Reliques were publifhed at a time 
when the public tafte was far from encouraging the purfuits of 
the mere anitiquary; we wonder not that the learned editor fhould 
have been tempted to’ render his ancient poetry more) attractive 
by his own elegant interpdlations. And we appreliend, that as few 
modern publifhers poffefs the tafte and judgement of Bifhop Per- 
cy, fo, even thofe as highly gifted, want, in the prefent day, the 
apology which we have pleaded for the editor of the Reliques. 

In the general fcopé of Mr Ritfon’s’ effay, we difcover mueli 
both of the defeéts and merits which characterize his lucubrations: 
The accumulation of materia.~ bears witnefs to the undeviating and 
inceffant labour of an antiquary zealoufly employed on a favourite 
topic. A number of curious facts aredrawn together refpeét- 
ing the romances of all nations, but efpecially concerning thofe 
of'England: ‘The firft part of the Effay treats of the origin of 
romances; and the author is particularly anxious to combat the 
fyftem which deduces thofe fictions from the north of Europe. 
He produces fome plaufible arguments to prove that many of the 
Scandinavian romances were borrowed or tranflated from the 
French, and that the Edda of Sturlefon has no claim to high an- 
tiquity. ‘The author’s ardour in controverfy has, however, fome- 
times hurried hii too far. ‘Thus he informs us, when giving the 
hiftory of Odin of Scandinavia, that this famous perfonage § at- 
tempts to kifs Rinda, daughter to the king of the Ruthes, and 
‘receives a flap on the face. According to Torfxus, he even ra- 
vifhed this young lady; but the paflage, upon looking into Saxo, 
to whom he feems to refer, could not be found.’ (Effay, p. xxxi.) 
Now, we have looked into Saxo, and found the paflage at great 
length in the Paris edition of 1§14, folio xxv. In feveral other 
inftances, the authotity of Saxo feems to countenance the mytho- 
logy of the Edda, much more than Mr Ritfon is difpofed to ad- 
mit. No pofitive opinion is given, in the Effay, upon the. origin 
of romance, although the theories of former writers are combated 
with apparent fuccefs from an intimate acquaintance with autho- 
rities of the middle ages. Indeed, we have been long of opinion, 
that Mr Ritfon was, both by talent and difpofition, better qualified 
to aflail the opinions of others, than to deduce from the fads 
which he produces a feparate theory of his own. 

In the fecond part of the Effay, Englifh romance is treated of ; 
and the author contends, with great ardour, for the fuperior anti- 
quity of the French works upon that fabje@t. Indeed, this is not 
furprifing, when it is confidered that French was not merely the 
court and*taw language of England, but was fpoken uaiverfally 
by the nobles and gentry, from the Conqueft, down to the reign of 


-Edward III. 
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The third part of the Effay treats of the Englifh:minftrels, a 
race of men againft-whom Mr Ritfon feems:ta havé entertained a 
fpecial malice, and whom, he. anxioufly blends with the jugglers, 
whofe tricks of legerdemain formed another branch of our ancef- 
tors’ amufement. Now, although it is extremely. probable that 
the fame perfon might occafionally. praGtife. both, arts, yet, in 
themfelves, they were feparate and diftin€, profeflions. Nor do 
we agree with Mr Ritfon, m fuppofing that the minftrels, whofe 
profeflion was mufic and the recitation of poetry, were not fre- 
quently themfelves poets. ‘Their daily bread depended upon their 
itock of tales.and fongs; and it muft have been as matural for 
them,to haye compoted the romances which they fung, as for a 
modern mufician to compofe the pieces which he performs. <A- 
bove all, we cannot fee why the arts of compofition, which are 
admitted, to have been exercifed by, the minftrels of France, fhould 
be fuppofed unattainable by thofe of England.. Subfequent to the 
reign of Edward III., moit of. the popwite French romances were 
tranflated into Englifh, which then became the language, as well of 


the nobles as of the vulgar. Why the minftrels, who were moft in- 
terefted in thefe tranflations, fhould be deemed unequal to the tak 
of accomplifhing them, we can fee mo good reafon for believing. 


A wandering and idle race of men, attendant on the barons who 
went to war in France, they had time to acquire both languages ; 
and the art of rhyming muft have been eafy to perfons who almoft 
every day of their lives were employed in peetical recitation. Min- 
ftrels and bards are often employed as fynonymous terms, although 
the poetic powers of the bards are indifputable, ~As late as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, this combination oceurs im the poem 
of a Scotith fatirift.defcribing London. 
* Bot yet the menfirallis and the bairdis, 
Thair trowand to obtain rewardis; 
About his ludgene loudlie played.’ 
Legend of the Bifchop of St. Androis. 
A proof how far the taik of the poet and of the reciter were 
required from the minftrel, occurs in a yery ancient. pocm,.of 
which there is one MS. in the Britifh Mufeum, and another ino 
the library of Peterborough cathedral. It contains. the hiftory 
of an intrigue betwixt Thomas of Erceldoune, called the Rhymer, 
arid the Queen of Fairies, by whom, as eyery one knows, be was 
tranfported to the * Londe of Faerie,’ and gifted with thofe {u- 
permatural powers of poetry and prophefy, by which he was af- 
terwards diftinguifhed. The following Sileenes pafies betwixt the 
bard and his faery leman upot this meniorable occafion. 
s Fare wel, Thomas, I wend my way, 
L may no longer flande with the. "=. 
Gi 
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Gif me fam tokyn, Lady gaye, 
That L may fay | fpake with the.— 


*'fo harp and carpe, Thomas, wher fo ever ze goij 
Thomas, take the thefe with the. ’— 
Harpitig, be faid, ken I non, 
For tong is chefe of mynftrakie. — 
¢ If thu wil fpelle, or talys telle, 
Thomas thu fhal nevér make lye ; 
Wher fo ever thu gno, to fryth or felle, 
I pray thu fpeke never non ille of me.” * 

From this decifive declaration, which a poet and minftrel made 
on the nature of his own profeffion, it appears plainly, that, in 
more ancient times, the minftrel’s principal and moft honourable 
occupation referted to poetry, rather than mufic ; and the Rhymer 
might have been juftly defcribed as one ‘ who united the 
arts of poetry and mufic, and fung verfes to the harp, of his 
own compofing,’ if he had not difdaimed the mufical {kill 
to which it was Mr Ritfon’s perfuafion that the talents of 
the ‘minftrel were exclufively limited. We fhould have been 
anxious to ‘have heard what reply his keen and eager fpirit could 
have'fuggefted ; but poor Ritfon is now probably decypheriig 


the characters upon the collar of Cerberus, or Cece in dn- 


baptized language with the Saxon and Britith chiefs o 
times ; 


former 


dinette cided he, =—* with Ofwald, 
Vortiger, “Harold, Hengift, Horfa, Kaute, >, 
Allured, Edgar and Canobeline. ’ 

Upon the whole, it occurs to us, from a careful perufal of 
his Effay, that Mr Ritfon’s talents were better adapted to refearch 
than to deduction, to attack than to defence, to criticifm than 
to compofition; and that he has left us a monument of profound 
induftry and extenfive ftudy, undirected by any attempt at fyf- 
tem, and tarnifhed by the fplenetic peculiarities of an irritable 
tetnperament. Still let it be remembered to his honour, thar, 
without the encouragement of private pattonage, or of public 
applaufe ; without hopes of gain, and under the certainty of 
fevere critical cénfure, he has brought forward fuch a work on 
national antiquities, as in other countries has been thoughe 
worthy of the labour of univerfities, and the cotintenaice of 
princes. 

. Cc 2 The 


“ 


* We underftand that the whole of tsis curious poem will thortly be 
ee in a colleétiea"*made by Mr Robert Jamicfon; late of Maccles- 
iteld, 
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The work of Mr Ellis is of a nature adapted for general cir. 
culation, and for coriveying a lively and pleafing picture of the 
contents of the,ancient metrical romances, without literal tran. 
fcription of their whole contents. With this view, the editor 
has analyzed each romance in profe, introducing, at the fame 
time, occafionally, as a continuation of the narrative, fuch parts 
of the original as feemed to poflefs either peculiarities of expref- 
fion or poetical beauty, fufhcient to render their prefervation 
defirable, as fair or favourable fpecimens of the whole compo- 
fition. In tranferibing thefe feleéted paflages, Mr Ellis has dif. 
earded the antique orthography, preferving, however, carefully, 
every ancient word, while he reduces the fpelling to the modern 
ftandard, according to the mode adopted in his previous publica- 
tion, entitled, * Specimens of Ancient Englifh Poetry.’ 

Such is the plan of the prefent work. It is obvious, that b 
adopting it, Mr Ellis voluntarily refigned the objet of Mr Rit- 
fon’s publication, who gave his romances entire to the world; a 
mode more acceptable, doubtlefs, to the antiquary, though infi- 
nitely lefsinterefting and amufing to the general reader, as well a9 
tothe editor. We have no doubt that fome more fevere {tudent of 
our national antiquities may cenfure the liberties which Mr Ellis 
has taken with his materials, and depreeate his fcouring the 
fhield of ancient chivalry. But, with great reverence for fucl 
grave judges, we prefume to think, that the fhield may be fafe- 
ly fcoured, where there is no danger of its being proved, in the 
procefs of purification, to be no antique buckler, but a bar- 
ber’s bafon, or a paltry old fconce. ‘This is far from being the 
tafe in the prefent inftance. ‘The burnifhing of the armour: has 
only tended to afcertain the valuable materials of whieh it is 
fometimes compofed, and which were heretofore obfcured by 
cobwebs and ruft. So far are we from thinking that the popu- 
lar labours of Mr Ellis will fuperfede a complete edition of thefe 
curious legends, that, we doubt not, the wit and elegance with 
which he has abridged and analyzed their contents, will encou- 
rage many a gentle reader to attempt the originals, who would 
before have as foon thought of wearing the drefs, as of ftudying 
the poems of his anceftors. Socrates ts faid to have brought 
philofophy from heaven to refide among men; and Addifon 
claimed the merit of introducing her to the tea-tables of the 
ladies. Mr Eflis, in his turn, has brought the minftrels of old 
into the doudoirs and drawing-rooms, which have replaced. the 
founding halls and tapeftried bowers in which they were, once 
familiar ; fo that the age of chivalry, inflead of being at an end 
for ever, may perhaps be on the point of revival, In this point 
of view, much is gained, and nothing loft by the plan a 
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Ellis. Thofe whom an abridgement cannot fatisfy, may confult 
the originals with more ¢onvenience and facility, from’ a prévi- 
ous knowledge of theiricontents, and ef the libraries where they 
exift, while curiofity is excited in others who would never'o- 
therwife have thought on the fubje&t. This general intereft may 
perhaps end in a complete edition of all that old bards 
* In fage and folemn times have fung, 

Of turneys and of ot hung 3 

Of forefts, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.’ 

To the Romances, Mr Ellis has prefixed an introduction, which 
contains a more plain and comprehenfive view) of the rif- and 
progrefs of the minftrels and their poetry, than we ever remem= 
ber to have met with. As the fubje& is curious, we willendea- 

vour to give the reader’a fhort ftatement of their hiftory, with 
fuch remarks as occur to us. 

Normandy appears to have been the cradle of minftrelfy. 
The Northmen who wrefted that province from the feeble 
fucceflors of Charlemagne, had doubtlefs, like all other barba- 
rous people, efpecially the Scandinavian tribes, their national 
poets, under the name of fcalds, or by whatever other »term 
they were diftinguifhed. On their fettling in Neuftria, their nae 
tive fpeech {peedily melted down into the more commodious and 
extended language ufed by the inhabitants of Northern Frances 
which was called Romance, being, in faét, a corrupted Latin, 
introduced by the Romans into their Gallic province. In. this 
language, the minttrels compofed moft of their works, until; 
from that circumftance, the word romance, from fignifying the 
early Norman-French, came at length to mean thofe chivalrous 
tales ufwally compofed in that tongue. Of the authors of thefe 
compofitions, Mr Ellis has given us the following concife, but 
excllent account. 

‘ The following may perhaps be accepted as a tolerable, fummary of 
the hiltory of the minftrels, It appears likely that: they were carried 
by Rollo into France, where they probably introduced a certain nums 
ber of their native traditions ; thofe, for inftance, relating to Ogier le 
Danois, and other northern heroes, who were afterwards enlifted into 
the tales of chivalry; but that, being deprived of the mythology of 
their original religion, and cramped perhaps, as well by the fober {pirit 
of Chriftianity, as by the imperfection of a language whofe, tamenefa 
was utterly inapplicable to the fublime obfcurity of their native poetry, 
they were obliged to adopr various modes of amufing, and to unite the 
talents of the mimic and the juggler, as'a compenfation for the defeéts of 
the mufician and poet. Their mufical fkill, however, if we may judge 
from the number of their inftraments, of which very formidable cata- 
dognes are to be tound in every defcription of a royal fltival, ‘may not 
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have been contemptible ; and their poetry, even though confined ta 
fhort compofitions, was not likely to. be void of intereft to their hearers, 
while employed on the topics of flattery or fatire. Their rewards wete 
certainly, in fome cafes, enormous, vy prove the elteem in which they 
were held; though this may be partly afcribed to the general thirft af- 
ter amufement, and the difficulty experienced by the great in diflipating 
the tedioufnefs of life; fo that the gift of three parifhes in Glouceftér- 
thire, afligned by William the Conqueror for the fapport of his jocu/ator, 
may perhaps be a lefs accurate meafure of the minftrel’s accomplith- 
ments, than of the monarcli’s power and of the infipidity of his court, 

* To the talents already tnutnerated, the minftrels added, foon after 
the birth of French literature, the important occupation of the difeur 
or declaimer. Perhaps the declamation of metrical compofitions might 
have required, during their firft flate of imperfetion, fome kiod of 
chant, and even the affiftance of fome mutfical inftruments, to fupply 
the deficiencies of the meafure ; perhaps the aids of gefture and panto. 
mime may have been neceffary to relieve the monotony of a long recita- 
tion: but at all events it is evident, that an author who wrote for rhe 
public at large, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
was vot lefs dependent for his fuccefs ou the minftrels, than a moderna 
writer of tragedy or comedy on the players of the prefent day, A 
copyift might multiply manufcripts for the fupply of convent-libraries ; 
but while ecelefiaftics alone were able to read, there was no accefs to 
the.ears of a military nobility, without the intervention of a body of 
men who travelled in every direction, and who were everywhere wel, 
comed as the promoters of mirth and conviviality. 

‘ The next flep was eafy. Being compelled to a frequent exercife of 
their talent in extemporan¢gous compofitions, the minftrels were probably, 
like the improvi/atari of Ataly, at leait equal, if not fuperior, to moré 
Jearned writers, in the merely mechanical parts of poetry; they were 
alfo better judges of the public tafte. By the progrefs of tranflation 
they became the depofitaries of nearly all the knowledge of the ‘age, 
which was committed to their memory : it was natural, therefore, that 
they fhould form a variety of new combisations from the uamerous ma- 
terials in their pofleffion ; and it will be thown hereafter, that many of 
our moft popular romances were moi} probably brought by their efforts 
to the ftate in which we now fee them. This was the mott fplendid era 
of their hiftory, and feems to have comprehended the latter part of the 
twelfth, and perhaps the whole of the thirteenth century. After that 
time, from the general progrefs of inflru€tion, the number of readers 
began to increafe ; and the metrical romances were infenfibly fupplanted 
by romances in profe, whofe monotony neither required nor could des 
tive much affiftance from the art of declamation. The vifits of the 
minjtrels had been only periodical, and generally confined to the great 
feftivals of the year; but the refources, fuch as they were, of the pon- 
derous profe legend were always acceflible. ‘Thus began the decline of 
a body of men, whofe; complete degradation feems to lave been the 
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fubfequent refult of their own vices. Daring the period of their fuc- 
cefs, they bad. moft impudently abufed the credulity of the public; but 
it is-a whimfical faé&t, that the fame fables which were difcredited while 
in verfe, were again, on their transfufion into profe, received without 
fufpicion. It thould feem that falfehood is generally fafe from detec- 
tion, when concealed under a fufficient cloak’ of dulnefs.* Ellis. I. 
Pp: 19-23. 

By attending to this hiftory, we may eafily folve the difficulty 
which Ritfon fownd in reconciling the degraded {tate of the min- 
ftrels tothe high rewards and countenance which they fometimes re- 
ceived, even in preference to thofe of the clerical profeflion. It ap- 
pears, ononeoccafion, thattwomendicant friars foliciting hofpitali- 
tyat the gate of a convent, were received with acclamation under 
the idea of their being minftrels, and kicked out again when 
they announced their real charaéter. It is alfo proved, we be 
lieve, ‘that-one minftrel received four fhillings for -his .perform- 
ance, and fix priefts only fixpence, at the fame feftival.*. But 
fuch inftances of extravagant ‘reward to individuals of sa clafs 
which dedicates perfonal exertions to public :amufement, ate 
confiftent with the general difrefpe& to which this body in gene+ 
ral is condemned. Individual inftances excepted, the player and 
the mufician of modern days, the geunine fucceflors of the min- 
itrels, incur a certain degree of contempt from their fituation, 
which they are too often driven to merit. It is fomewhat hard, 
thar as fociety advances in civilization, and as demands are made 
on this clafs of men for refinement and improvement in their 
re{petive arts, their feclufion from the fociety where that refine- 
ment is to be acquired, becomes proportionally more rigid and 
ftri€t. . We cannot ftop to appreciate the moral caufes of the 
faftidious harfhnefs with, which focicty requites thofe on whom 
it. depends for.its moft exquifite amufements. 

Having fhortly.teaced the hiftory of the minftrels, Mr Ellis 
proceeds) to examine! the, progrefs of their compofitions. _ OF, 
thefe, as we have-already hinted, the firft feemm to have been :un- 
adorned annals or hiftories,' reduced to measure for the conveni- 
enceoof the reciter, who. was to retain shem upon his memory. 
This field, however, foon became too barren and uninterefing. 
Other foarces of narration wete fought for. Some occurred in 
the ancient fongs of the ‘fealds, the degitimate productions. of 
the minftrels. Orhers of “Arabian: origin found their way: to 
France throegh Spain. But a much “more numerous clafs .was 

Ce 4 derived 
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* This is vo doubt quite inconfftent with modern manners, a may 
appear, by confidering, whether Young ‘Rofeios or a Welfh curate | 1s 
beit paid, and to which the gates ef an epifcopal palace would fly moi! 
Ipeedily open. 
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derived from the tales of the Armoricans, the neighbours. of the 
Normans, who derived themfelves from a Welch,colony. ,.From 

this fource, the minftrels probably drew. their firkt accounts of 

— ‘ What refounds 
In fable or romancé, of Uther’s fon, 
Begirt with Britith and Armoric knights. ’ 

This theme, however, acquired its chief popularity. after the 
acquifition of England by William the Conqueror. It is now 
completely proved, that the earlicft and beft French romances 
were compofed for the meridian of the Englith court, where 
that language continued to, be exclufively ufed, at Jeaft till the 
time of Edward III. When the Norman race of monarchs had 
once fecured themfelves on the throne of England, and identi- 
fied the honour of that country with their own, they began to 
feel an intereft in its early hiftory, and to liften with applaufe to 
the feats of its heroes. ‘he legends of the Welch, on thefe oc- 
cafions, were much more acceptable than thofe of the Saxons. 
The latter were the people whom the Normans had conquered, 
and whofe kings they had. difpoffeiled ; the praife, therefore, of 
their departed heroes revived fentiments of difcord, better for- 
gotten by all parties. But the exploits of the Britith were car- 
ried Paes to fo ancient a period, and fo intermingled with Celtic 
fable, t they recalled no fentiments of ancient independence, 
and fag rs oelicd no ideas dangerous to the Norman race. The ex- 
ploits of Arthur, were. therefore unanimoufly adopted, as the 
fubject of tales and romances without end; and thefe were drawn 
by the Norman minttrels from the Britifh traditions flowing 
from Wales, and floating in what had lately been the Britifh king- 
dom of Cumberland 5 but efpecially from the works of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Mr Eliis gives us an abridgement of that au- 
thor’s Chronicle of Britain, and his Vita Merlini, a poem in Lae 
tin verfe. This lait work only exifts in MS., which is much 
to be regretted, as, from yery frequent reference to particulars 
of Britifh Rory, it affords demonftrable evidence, that Geoffrey 
did not, as has been repeatedly afhrmed, himfelf forge the in- 
cidents of his Chronicle, but really drew them from the Armo- 
ri¢an. Chronicle, put into his hands by Walter, arehdeacon of 
Oxford. The whole tiffue of fables, therefore, concerning Ar- 
thur, which compote the moft, ftnking part of Geoffrey’s hifto- 
ry, and indeed the hiftory itfelf, feem, in the words of our au- 
thor, to be leis a fudden fabrication, the work of any one man’s 
invention, than ‘ a fuperitrugkure gradually and progreflively 
raifed on the foundation of the hiftory attributed to Nennius,’ 
the purity of which, by the way, had been already fullied by 
the Monk Samuel. Mr Ellis next proceeds to thew tht the ot 
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of Wales, during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, centys 
ries, was favourable to an exchange of literary materials, betwixt 
the bards of that country and the, Norman minftrels, as well as 
between the former and their brethren of Armorica. 

¢ But as there is reafon to believe that the Britith lays were feldom 
if ever committed to writing, it might be expected that different, min- 
firels would tell the fame flory with fome variations ; that, ,noable.to 
retain in their memory the whole of a long narrative, they would carry 
off, in the firft inftance, detached adventures, which the¥ would after- 
wards conneét as well as they were able ; and that a fyftem of tradt- 
tional hiftory, thus imperfeétly preferved through the medium of a very 
loofe tranflation, and already involved in much geographical and chro« 
nological confufion, would affume the fabdlous appearance which we 
find in the French narratives called tomanéts.’ ' ). p. £17. 

To conclude his account of the’ materials from whence Eng- 
lifh romance was drawn, the editor obferves, that although we 
owe to the Norman minftrels the greater part of the romances 
now extant, which were avowedly tranflated into Englifh, ag 
foon as that language came to fuperfede the French; ‘yet a fmalf 
number were moft probably originally compofed in Englifh for 
the ufe of the Scotifh court, where French was never exclufvély 
fpoken, and afterwards imitated or tranflated by French min- 
ftrels. On this fubjeét he gives an elegant fammary of the fy 
tem propofed by the editor of Sir Triftrem, which we had occa- 
fion to confider in our review of that ‘volume. Upon ‘this hypo- 
thefis, it is curious to obferve, that as the earlieft French ro- 
mances were written in England, fo the earlieft Englifh romances 
were compofed in Scotland. 

We heartily with Mr Ellis had continued his differtation on the 
materials of our metrical romance to a later period, as we have 
not feen a more clear and comprehenfive view of the fubject, fo 
far as it goes. - This defideratum is, however, in part fupplied by 
the arrangement of his romances into clafles, with the general 
preliminary remarks upon each clafs. ‘The Appendix to the In- 
troduction contains an account of Petrus Alphonfus de clerical 
dijetplina, by Mr Douce, an induftriousand ingenious. antiquary 3 
and, fecondly, a tranflation by Mr Ellis of the Breton lais of Ma- 
rie, twelve in number, exhibiting much of that genius for ro- 
mantic fiction, which has been always an attribute of the Celtic 
tribes. We would willingly extract one of them for our readers’ 
amufement; but are obliged to haften to the metrical romances, 
which are the principal objeét of the ‘collection. 

The firft clafs compreheyds romances relating to King Arthur. 
Thefe, as we have already feen, are probably the  éarlieft in. or- 
der, and although once moft popvlar and nufnerous, are now be- 
come, 
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come, in their metrical fhape, exceedingly rare’; becaufe their very 
popularity rendered them the firft objects of imitation to the profe 
authors, ‘whofe works fuperfeded thofe of the minftrels. One ro- 
mance of formidable length has been ftill preferved in MS., and 
forms the firft article of Mr Ellis’s work. It is called Merlin and 
Arthur, and refumes the account of thefe worthies, from their 
birth to the marriage of Arthur, when the tranferiber of one frag- 
ment refigned his tafk, after having copied 10,000 lines. This 
is 2 romance in the very beft ftyle of minftrelfy, fo far as lan- 
guage, and even incident, are concerned. ‘The marvellous birth 
of Merlin, furreptitioufly begotten by a fiend upon a maiden, un- 
der the moft extraordinary circumftances, is one of thofe feats of 
witchery which arreft the imagination. ‘The mother is condemn 
ed to death by a rigid law of the Britith againft fuch as infringed 
the rules of chaftity. But Blaife, a holy hermit, by chriltening 
the child at the inftant of its birth, baffles the hopes of the devil, 
who had expected, by means of engendering with a virgin, 
to create a femi-demon, who fhould be devoted to the powers of 
evil. 
¢ The good man then returned with his infernal profelyte, and re. 
flored him by means of the bafket to the midwife ; who, carrying him 
to the fire, and furveying his rough hide with horror and aftonifhment, 
could not refrain from reproaching him for his unreafonable choice of a 
mother who had never taken the ufual means to have a child. 
« Alas,” fhe faid, “ art thou Merlin ? 
“ Whether * a thou? and of what kin? * Whence, 
«¢ Who was thy father, by night or day, 
«* That no man wite ne may ? 
* It is great ruth, thou foul thing, 
« That for thy love (by Heaven’s King !) 
«© Thy mother fhall be flain with woe ! 
« Alas that faund + it thall fall fo! + time. 
*¢ [ would thou were far in the fea, 
* With that thy mother might feape free ! ” 
When that he heard her {peak fo, 
He brayed t up his eyen two, } raifed fuddenly—with a flart, 
And /odly § on her gan look, § /oathingly. 
And his head on her he fhook, 
And gan to cry with loud din ; 
« Thou lyeft ! ” he faid, * old quean ! 
«¢ My mother fhall no man quell, || {| Ail? 
« For no thing that man may tell, : 
«¢ V7hile that I may ftand or gon ! 
*¢ Maugré hem every one 
* J fhall fave her life for this. 


That thou fhalt hear and fee, ywis.” I. 213. 214. 
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We have no time to ftop to trace the completion of this promife, 
nor the reft’ of Arthur’s hiftory, which Mr Ellis has taken from 
a poetical account of his achievements and death, occurring in the 
Mufeum. The downfal of the chivalry of the Round Table was 
completed by the death of Sir Lancelot, its moft redoubted fup- 
porter. Mr Ellis tranfcribes from the Morte Arthur the follow- 
ing eulogium over that hero, which may be faid to comprehend 
the cardinal virtues of a preux chevalier. 

“ And now I dare fay—that, Sir Lancelot, ther thou lyeft, thow 
were never matched of none earthly knight’s hands. And thou were 
the curteift knight that ever bare fhielde. And thou were the trueft 
freende to thy lover that ever beftrode horfe. And thou were the truck 
lover, of a fynful man, that ever loved woman. And thou were the 
kindeft man that ever ftroke with fwerde. And thou were the goodlieft 
perfon that ever came amonge prece (prefs) of knyghtes. And thou 
were the meeckeft man and the gentilleft that ever eate in hal among 
ladies. And thou were the fterneft knight to thy mortall foe that ever 
put {pere in the ret!” I. 386-7. 

The next clafs comprehends what Mr Ellis has ventured to call 
Saxon, Romances, that is, romances referring to Saxon fubjects, 
and claiming, perhaps, fome foundation in the hiftory of. that 
people. Horn-Child, which bears the moft decided marks of 
Saxon origin, is omitted, as already publifhed by Mr Ritfon, in 
an entire {tate ; but we could have wifhed Mr Ellis had extended 
his criticifm to that poem, or favoured us with fome general re- 
marks upon-the romance of the Anglo-Saxons, Guy of Warwick, 
and Bevis of Hamptoun, occupy this ftation entirely. The firft 
js a very long romance, and in general as dull as may be, with 
even more than the ufual huge proportion of battles and 
tournaments. Yet it may be read with pleafure in Mr Ellis’s 
abridgement, though the origina! would have defied the patience 
of moft antiquaries. ‘The combat betwixt Guy and Colbrond the 
Danifh champion, is told in a more animated ftrain, and in a dif- 
ferent {tanza. We fufpect that this is the only part of the ro- 
mance which has any claim to a Saxon origin, and that all the 
reft has been added by fome minftrel after the crufades. Mr Ellis 
feems difpofed to identify the redoubted Sir Guy with Egils, a 
Norwegian pirate, who afflifted Athelftan at the battle of Brun- 
nanburgh. ‘The Egils-faga, which contains an account of that 
chief’s adventures, affords no countenance. to this conje€ure, 
which we incline to confider as fanciful. Bevis of Hamptoun 
refembles Guy of Warwick, but is of a far ruder,. and apparently 
more ancient manufacture. There is a harfhnefs and, barbarous 
tinge about this poem, which befpeaks its being compofed in a 
very rude. ftate of fociety, or for the amufement, of the. lower 
tanks; two points which it is fometimes very diflicult to diftin- 
; guith. 
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guifh. Nofwithftanding their demerits, Guy of Warwick, and 
Bevis of emeae equalled,,or excelled in popularity, slniogi 
all the romances of the middle ages. 

The next is entitled an Anglo-Norman Romance, and contains 
the adventures of no lefs a perion than Richard Coeur de Lion. 
It has, for many reafons, great claims on our attention. In 
the firlt place, it tends to fhow the progrely from metrical hittory 
to metrical romance; for, in its more ancie - and fimple itate, as 
a fragment till exifts in the Auchinleck Manufcript, it appears 
to have contained little more th an an hiftorical detail, not much 
exaggerated, .of the actual tranfaétions of Richard in the Holy 
Land... But the inventions . of Gonptadiets miatirels have grafted 
upon the original narrative a number of extraordinary and fuper. 
natural events of the wildeit and moft romantic kind, in order to 
render it more aftonifhing or interefting to their hearers. There 
1s, in areRw ar: a minute account of a marriage betwixt Henry 
II, and an unknown Princefs, by whom he had three children, 
nancly, Rick ard, John, and a daughter unknown to our genealo« 
gifts, called Topyas ‘This queen of England being a fiend, or 
t mething very little be etter, was unable to be prefent at any of 
the facr: AMENKS 5 ; and being once comps lled to remain till the ele- 
vation of the holt too * place, fhe made an elopement through the 
roof of the chape el, carrying with her ‘Topyas and John. |The 
atter fell from the air, and. broke. his thigh bone; the mother 
efcaped with the former, and was never more feen, ‘The legend 
thus engrafted upon the Englith hiflory, is taken from an event 
faid to have happened to Count Fulk of Anjou, often alluded to 
by our Scottith hiftorians as a proof, that, by one fide of the 


houfe, the kings of England were defcended from the devil. Per- 
haps, however, the minftrel hinted a fatire at Eleanor of Guienne, 
who was, in fa&, a fort of devil incarnate. Of this fiendifh pas 


» according to the romance, came that 
King yech riftene d of moft renown, 
Stroug Richard Cceur de Lioun. 

The feai, by which, he gained this well known appellation, is 
fuppofed to have happened during his con Mfinement in the Auf- 
trian dominions, where he flew the Emperor’s fon by a box.on 
the ear. The Emperor having fcruples to accomplith. his re- 
venge, by dipping his hands in the royal blood of his prifones, 
contented himfeif with introducing into Richard’s. company a 
hungry lion, under the convi€tion that he was guiltlefs of alt 
confequences. which might enfue from their meeting. Richard; 
who had armed: his hand with a few ells of handkerchiefs, the 
gift ofja loving princes, plunged it down the throat of the mon 
fter, tore out his heart, devoured it before the face of the Empe- 
ror, and thus acquired an ample title to the name by which he 
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is known in hiftory. Amid this wild farrago, there occurs a 
minute incident of truth, which has efcaped our hiftorians. It 
feems pretty clear that Richard, while travelling in dif ruife 
through Auftria, amufed himfelf with dreffing his own dinner, 
with fome afliftance from Sir Foulk De otéy’ and Sir Thomas 
Multon, (the anceflor of the Dacres of Dacre.) While thefe 








three warriors were bufied in roafling a Zool , they were teazed by 
an intrufive female minftrel, whom they rudely difmiil d, without 
allowing her to fhare their ‘good cheer. In conk quence, fhe bes 





trayed them to the Duke of Auftria. ‘This flrange anecdote is 
alluded to by Petrus d’Elrilo, a writer of the 12th century, and 
by Otho de Saint Blaife, Who maintains, that Richard himfelf 
turned the fpit, forgetful that he wore a ring which announced 
the rank of the wearer to be far fuperior to his occupation. So 
firangely are truth and falfehood woven together in this curious 

performance. But this romance is alfo valuable, as a curious 
example of the change for the worfe which the religious wars 
introduced into the Europe an character. In the earlier roman- 
ces, the heroes are'no doubt fufhciently favage ; they fhed much 
blood in battle, and are determined enemies to giants and wiz- 
ards. But the caufe of thefe military exertions is generally one 
with which we can fympathize; the deliverance of a fair lady; the 

righting of a.wrong done to the helplefs ; or the {wpporting the 
tottering throne of a lawful monarch. A certain generofity is 
alfo mingled in their valour; and they are generally as ready to 
forgive and fpare the vanquifhed, as to quell the vaunting and 
refiting enemy. But the crufader difcarded from his bofom all 
that was amiable and mild in the fpirit of chivalry. He foughe 
for the caufe of God againft unchriftened heathen hounds, 
and had neither authority nor inclination to forgive their 
wrongs to Heaven, as he might have pardoned thofe offered to 
himfelf. This romance contains a lively detail of* the bloody 
cruelties praclifed by the champions of Paleftine upon an ene- 
my. The following extraordinary fpecimen of what crufaders 
were fuppofed capablé of performing, although totally fabulous, 
fhews the idea which the minitrels conceived of fuch a character, 
when carried to the higheft and moft laudable degree of perfec 
tion. 

« The beft leeches in the camp were unable to effe€t the cure of 
Richard’s ague; but the’ prayers of the army were more fuccefsfiil. 
He became convalefeent ; and the firft fymptom of his recovery was a 
violent longing for pork. But pork was not likely to be plentiful in a 
couatry whofe inhabitants had am abhorrence for fwine’s-flefh ; and 
though: his men fhould bé hanged, 

"Fhey-ne might, in that countrey, 
For gold, ne filver, ne no money, 
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No pork find, take, ne get, 

That king Richard might aught of eat. 
An old knight, with Richard biding, 
When he heard of that tiding, 

That the kingis wants were fwyche, 
To the fteward he fpake privyliche. 
Our lord the king fore is fick, I wis, 
After pork he alonged is ; 

« Ye may none find to felle : 

«¢ No man be hardy him fo to telle ! 

If he did, he might die. 

Now behoves to done as I fhall fay, 
‘That he wete nought of “that. 
Takes a Saracen, young and fat ; 

In hafte let the thief be flain, 
Opened, and his fkin off flayn ; 
And fodden, full haftily, 

With powder, and with fpicery, 
And with faffron of good colour. 
When the king feels thereof favour, 
«“ Qut of ague if he be went, 

He fhall bave thereto good talent. 
When he has a good tafte, 

And eaten well a good repait, 

And fupped of the dreqis * a fup, * broth. 
Slept after, and fwet a drop, 

Thorough Goddis help, and my counfail, 

Soon he fhall be frefh and hail. ” 

The footh to fay, at wordes few, 

Slain and fodden was the heathen threw. 

Before the king it was forth brought ; 

Quod his men, ** Lord, we have pork fought ; 
Eates and fuppes of the brewis /vote +, + fweet. 
Thorough grace of God it fhall be your boot. ”’ 
Before king Richard carff a knight. 

He ate fafter than he carve might. 

The king ate the Meth, and gnew * the bones, * gnawed. 
And drank well after for the nonce. 

And when he had eaten enough, 

His folk hem turned away, and lough +. t laughs 
He lay ftill, and drew in his arm; 

His chamberlain him wrapped. warm. 

He lay and flept, and {wet a ftound, 

And became whole and found. 

King Richard clad him, and arofe, 

And walked abouten in the clofe,’ II, 225—27 
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tacked. Richard flies to repulfe the invaders, fucceeds, and re- 
turns, wearied with flaughter, to his tent. 
* When king Richard had refted a whyle, 
A knight his arms gan polace, 
Him to comfort and folace. 
Him was breught a fop in wine. 
The head of that ilke fwine, 
That I of ate! (the cook he bade) 
For feeble I am, and faint, and mad. 
Of mine evil now I am fear ; 
Serve me therewith at my foupere ! ” 
Quod the cook, “ That head I ne have. ” 
Then faid the king, “ So God me fave, 
But I fee the head of that fwine, 
For footh, thou fhalt lefen thine ! ” 
The cook faw nane other might be ; 
He fet the head, and let him fee. 
He fell om knees, and made a cry, 
Lo here the head! my lord, mercy‘! ” 
* The cook had certainly fome reafon to fear that his mafter would be 
{truck with horror at the recolle&tion of the dreadful banquet to which 
he owed his recovery, but his fears were foon diffipated, 
* The /warte vis ¢ when the king feeth, t black face. 
His black beard, and white teeth, 
How his lippes grinned wide, 
** What devil is this ?”? the king cried, 
And gan to laugh as he were wode. 
“ What? is Saracen’s flefh thus good ? 
« That, never erft, I nought wift ! 
“ By Godes death, and his up-rift, 
‘¢ Shall we never die for default, 
While we may, in any affault, 
Slee Saracens, the flefh may take, 
And feethen, and roften, and do hem bake, 
[And] Gnawen her flefh to the bones! 
Now I have it proved once, 
For hunger ere I be wo, 
“ T and my folk fhall éat mo! ” II. 228—z2o. 

Soon after this incident, Saladin defpatches an embafly to 
Richard ‘to folicit the ranfom of the garrifon of Acres, including 
feveral perfons of high tank, who, with the city, had fallen into 
the hands of the Chriftians. Richard receives the ambafladors 
courteoufly, and requefts their company to dinner. 

* The invitation was gratefully accepted, Richard in the mean time 
gave fecret orders to bis marfhal that he thould repair to the prifon, fe- 
k& a certain number of the moft diftinguifhed captives, and, after care- 
Gilly noting their vames on a réll of parchment, caufe their heads to be 
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inftantly ftruck off: that thefe ‘héads Mould be delivered to the cook; 
with infiru€tions to clear-away'the “hair, and, after boiling them in a 
caldron, to diltribute them of feveral platters, one to each gueft, ob. 
ferving to faflen on the forehead of each the piece of parchment expicis 
fing the name and family of the viétim: 
«© An hot head bring te beforn, 
«© As I were well apaved withall, 
* Eat thereof faft 1 thall; 
*¢ As it were a tender chick, 
« To fee how the others will like. ” 
¢ This horrible order was pundtually executed. At noon the guefls 
were {ummoned to wath by the mufic of the waits; the king took his 
feat, attended by the principal ¢fficers of bis court, at the high table, 
and the reft of the company were marfhalled at a long table below him. 
On the cloth were placed portions of falt at the ufual diftances, but 
neither bread, wine, nor water. ‘The ambafladors, rather furprifed at 
this omiffion, but {till free from apprebenfion, awaited in filence the ar- 
rival of the dinner, which was announced by the found of pipes, trum- 
pets and tabours ; and beheld, with horror and difmay, the unnatural 
banquet introduced by the fleward and his officers. Yet their fenti- 
ments of difguft and abhorrence, and even their fears, were for a time 
fufpended by their curiofity. Their eyes were fixed on the king, who, 
without the flighteft change of countenance, fwallowed the morfels as 
fait as they could be fupplied by the knight who carved them. 
¢ Every man then poked other ; 
They faid, ** This is the devil’s brother, 
*¢ That flays our men, and thus hem eats ! ” 
¢ Their attention was then involuntarily fixed on the fmoking heads 
before them ; they traced in the fwoln and diftorted features the re- 
femblance of a friend or near relation ; and received from the fatal {croll 
which accompanied each difh the fad affurance, that this refemblance was 
not imaginary. They fat in torpid filence, anticipating their own fate 
in that of their countrymen; while their ferocious entertainer, with 
fury in his €yes, but with courtefy on his lips, infulted them by fre- 
quent invitations to merriment. At length this firft courfe was removed, 
and its place fupplied by venifon, cranes, and other dainties, accom- 
panied by the richeft wines, The king then apologized to them for 
what had paffed, which he attributed to his ignorance of their tafte; 
atid eflured them of his religious refpe&t for their charaGer as ambafla- 
dors, and of his readinefs to grant them a fafe-condu@ for their returo. 
‘This boon was ai] that they now wifhed to claim; and 
‘ King Richard fpake to an old man, 
*¢ Wendes home to your foudan ! 
* His melancholy that ye abate ; ° 
«« And fayes that ye came too late. 
«« Too flowly was your time y-guefled ; 
« Ere ve came, the fleth was drefled, 
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That men fhoulden ferve with me, 
*¢ Thus at noon, and my meynie. 
« Say him, it thall him sought avail; 
** Though he for-bar us our vitail, 
«* Bread, wine, fith, flefh, falmion, and conger ; 
«© Of us none fhall die with hunger, 
s* While we may wenden to fight, 
«¢ And flay the Saracens downright, 
« Wath the flefh and roaft the head. 
«¢ With oo * Saracen, I may well feed * ons 
s¢ Well a nine or a ten 
«Of my good Chriftian men. 
*¢ King Richard fhall warrant, 
* There is no ficfh fo nouriflant 
** Unto an Englifh man, 
Partridge, plover, heron, ne fwan, 
«© Cow ne ox, fheep ne {wine, 
As the head of a Sarezyn. 
There he is fat, and thereto tender 3 
* And my men be lean and flender. 
While any Saracen quick be, 
ss Livand now in this Syrie, 
«¢ For meat will we nothing cares 
«© Abouten faft we thall fate, 
** And every day we fhall eat 
All fo many as we may get. 
To England will we nought gon, 
Till they be eaten every one.” II. p. 2326; 

The other exploits of King Richard in the Holy Land were iri 
a fimilar tafte with this cannibal entertainment; and we are of 
opinion, that when fuch feats are imputed by way of praife and 
merit to the hero of the crufaders, and received; as doubtlefs 
they were, with no {mall applaufe by the audience, the fact will 
go a great way to afcertain, whether the European character was 
improved or debafed by thefe eaftern expeditions. 

‘The next clafs of Romances comprehend fuch as relate to Char- 
lemagne and his Paladins. Thefe are founded on the chronicle 
of the Pfeudo-Turpin, a collection of fables not very diffimilar to 
thofe brought together by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and which, 
like his chronicle, has become the fourcé of innumerable ro- 
mances. But they never feem to have been equally popular in 
England ; nor, indeed, could it be expected, as the fcene is ufual- 
ly laid in France, Spain, or Italy. ‘The Italians, from the days 
of Pulci to thofe of Ariofto, and much later, have had very ma- 
hy poems founded on this bafiss The romances which Mr Ellis 
has given under this clafs are three,—Roland and Ferragus, Sir 
Dtuel, and Sir Ferumbras. The firft of thefe-is remarkable for 
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avety aurious debate upon theology, betwixt Roland, the Or. 
tandd of Aviofto, and. Perragus, ahnge Spanith infidel giant,, the 
Ferraw of the fame poet. This contréverfy is introduced by ja 
tfuce, inthe midi of a ducl between thefe champions, both of 
wiiom:were invulnerable. _ After laying on ea¢h @ther with clubs 
fora'reafonable time, Ferragus infits upon, the Spanith cuftom 
of taking a nap after noon. 
€ Roland; whofe courtefy was-equal to his valour, meadily confent- 
ed;’ andthe giant, almoft mjtantly falling aileep, began ty, fnore fo un, 
reafonably loud, that his adverfary heard him fir with aftonifiment, 
and at/lait with compaffion, conceiving that he mult be in, great pain, 
and, that, neither mau nor monfier could be natuvally inclined to -flum- 
bers fo very noify and unharmonious. Fle therefore, after furveying 
all the fragments of rock which they had lately thee at, each other, 
at. length pitched upon. one which appeared fulliciently fmeoth to form 
a tolerable pillow ; and, having placed it with great cave under the gi- 
.ant’s head, had the fatisfaction of perceiving that his repofe became, in 
confequen¢e, much more tranquil. Ferragus, however, at laft awak- 
ed, flared about him, rubbed his eyes, and, not being aware of Sir 
‘Roland’s talents for bed-making, eagerly inquired who had fo kindly 
provided him with a pillow ; adding fs that he fhould ever contider as his 
friend the perfon who had done hinr this good offiee ; upon which 



































I 
the’ kit ight replied, that he had doue it, partly indeed in charity. te ' 
his own ears, Which had been almoft deafened: “ but,>?, contivied he, 
s€ fihce you are now very fond of me, pray tell me whether you are : 
all over invulnerable ?”” Berragus anfwered that he was,. excepting on- : 
ly in the navel ; and then inquired, in his tury into the birth, parent- t 
age, and education of his new acquaintance, t 
<oIt was not to be expefted that the piors Roland fhould reply te u 
ail thefe particulars, without. mentioning his- religion; and this matu- a 
rally led him to lament, that the good frend whom he was then. addtef- Cs 
Sing was ultimately doomed to go to the devil. Ferragus, on his part, r0 
aware that fLupidity is ufually imputed to the whole race of jriants, be- «& 
came ausious to convince his opponent. of his talents for difputatidn, th 
and defired Roland to give him a leffon in Chriftianity ;, which the other thy 
readily undertook. The combat was, by mutual content, poftpohed ; sabe 
and the Chriftian hero p repared to try w hether the mondter's Head: Was otto 
nore pervious to argument than’ t6 the knots of ‘his ‘club, ‘or ‘to the ir 
_ trenchant edge of Darindale.? -E lis, If. 3057. what 
o“The the ologic: al arfuments fed by Roland ‘we fhall not now F 4. 
flops to quate. * They were alf ufed in vain 5 for no‘mode of com Fay, 
ye rti ing the unbelieving heathen ‘proved elfietaral 5 fo that Roland ‘awl, 
Te ad “finally the trouble of flaughtering him. Sir Otuel, although oBhar 
the {tory is not interefting, ‘fs told with preat fpirit, and infréduc- Tien 
ed by an excellent feehe betwixt Charlemagne ‘add aiheathen ain- Fn, 
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Charlemagne ageing the infidels, on which we will not dwell, al- 
though iit. carries particular intereft to a Caledonian critic, being 
the Very romatice which Robert the Bruce read to amufe and em 
courage his forlorn adherents while they were ferried over Loch 
lomond. (See ‘Barbour, book IH.) Ferwmbras is alfo the. Fie-. 
gitbras after whofe receipt the Knight of La Mancha pretended to 
compound his notable balfam., 

The riext romanee is of oriental origin, being the earlieft edition 
of the Seven Wife Mafters, long known amoug the fchool-boys 
of this country. [tis followed by ten mifcellaneous romances, 
of which we have only time to tranferibe the names ~~Florice 
and Blancheflour; Robert.of Cyfille; Sir Ifumbras; Sir Triamour; 
ipomydon ; Eglamour of Artois; Lay le Fraine ; Sir Eger and Sir 
Grahame; Rofwal and Lillian; and Amys and Amylion;—all tales 
of doughty knights and ladies fair, once in high renown among the 
courtly and the gallant, but now condemned to an obfcurity whieh, 
in fome refpedts, is as ugdeferved as their original fuperemistent 
reputation. 

It would far exceed our limits, upon, which we haye already 















































































y fomewhat. trefpafled, to give a complete, chara@ter of. the an- 
s vient metrical romances, Their importance, in a_hiftorical 
h point of view, we have already noticed. They hold out to us, 
° like Shakefpeare’s players; the abftract and brief chronicles of 
a the time, and demand the ferious confideration. of every hile- 
fe tian. Even. in a literary point ef view, their merit is not.cop- 
r temptible. It is true, the ttory is generally rambling and deftil- 
' tory, utterly incapable confequently of exciting the pleafure.arif- 
a ing from ‘4 well conduéted plan, ail the parts of which depend 
fs ‘upon each other, and tend, each in due degree, to bring on the 
ae cataflcophe. So far is this from being the cafe, that, in along 
art, nomatice, the adyentures ufually are all fepatated and infular- 
be- «3. only connected with each other, by their having happened to 
idn, 9 .the fame hero; juft as a necklace of beads is combined by' the 
ther thread on which they are ftrung. This arrangement, in fa@, 
ed; | deli ‘fuited the sceiters, whofe narration was to be proportioned 
‘wos | oto the.time,and patience of their audience ; and whom this loof: 
the | -Qructure of ftory permitted to ufe freedom of compreflion ‘or dila- 

, station asibeft duited their purpofe, fince any fingle adventure might 
now he inferted, without impropriety, or left-oat without being mifled. 
com | .The¥amecaule accovuts. for the loole and often tedious ftyle in 
land | jowhich,the minitrels indulged,. It was of coniequence. that, their 
ough | thanga dhould be fo fGimpie,.as to. be eafily recollected, and their dic- 
sduc- F otion fo,.copious, as.nat. to dyffer, by any, occafional deficiency o: 
yam fF omemory.;; Ror thefe reafons, Robes: devirynne teljs usy hat she 
OF commoesusminttrels were vnable to regent tales written in a coneife 
nage 
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ftyiciand: complicated ftanza, and that fuch became’ natghe in their 
“imperfeRixecttation, To thefe faults, we have often to add thofe of 
éxtreme awkwardnefs.of contrivanee and improbability of incident ; 
but! which ‘tieither offended the tafte, nor fhocked: the faith of our 
plain andihardy anceflors. On the other hand, there is a fort’of 
“keeping in thefe ancient tales, which did not depend upon the 
minitrel’s inclination, and from which he could not have depart. 
éd; if he had a mind to do fo. This’arifes from his painting the 
manners of his own time as they’ pafléd before his eyes, and thus 
giving a truth and unity to the chivalrous events he relates, which 
the modern labourers in the vineyard of romance are utterly un- 
able to imitate... With all the pains thefe laft can ufe to deck 
their, champions .in the antique tafte, they are perpetually con- 
founding the paft time with the prefent, and are guilty of ana- 
ehronifms almof as grofs as his who introduced a tea-table feene 
into the hiltory of Jolin of Gaunt.: Neither is the language in 
which thefe legends are told altogether unworthy of our applaufe. 
There often occur paflages, which, from the fpirit of the poet 
rifing with the fituation, may juftly claim a rank among the high- 
er and more mafculine orders of poetry. And although, as we 
have already noticed, the general conduct of the ftory is defultory 
and flightly’ put together, yet many of the individual adventures, 
“of ‘Which éach long romance is compefed, are happily conceived 
and artfully executed. ‘The gloom of fuperftition likewife added 
a wild and difmal effeét to the wonders of the minftrel ; and oc- 
‘'¢afionally his-defcription of fupermatural events amounts nearly to 
fablimity- 

‘To thefe ancient monuments of the paft ages, Mr Ellis has 
rendered’ ‘the fame good fervice in Englith, which the Count de 
‘Freffin performed m- France,.by the Corps d’Extraits de Romans 
dé Chivaierie. In fome refpects, the works refemble each other 
confiderablys’ They are both executed by men of rank ‘and fa- 
fhion, ‘who .formed their fiyle not merely by perafing the beit 
authors, but> by freanenning the firft company in their refpec- 
tive countries. Both difplay,an acute fenfe of the ludicrous, 
und ‘cate readily enliven, by a witty turn or lively exprefhion, the 
dull’ or abfard details which they are occafionally obliged to nar- 

“gate, 0 We queftion, however, whether this is not fometimes too 
niuch fiidulged by both authors, fince fuch licenfe, when frequent. 
ly tkenj/is rather) irreverent, and looks as if the jeft were le- 
veHed ‘at! once againft the reader, the editor, and the original min- 
ftrel: In other, refpedts, Mr Ellis has a decided fuperiority over 
Moif. de Preffan. (He is infinitely more faithful as an edi- 
tor sandy! asian amor, exhibits much deeper refearch 3 which 
appears from his having chofen the metri¢al romatices for his 


fubjeét: whereas the Count has eonfined his attention to thofe 
iD 
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in profe, though far lefs ancient, and in every refpeé lefs inte. 
sefting. But Mc Ellis’s introdu€tion fufficiently illustrates: his. fu- 
perior {kill as an antiquary, although he has brought forward 
fewer materials than Mr Ritfon, and makes no parade -of .thofe 
which:he has acquired: it is evidently becaufe he withed to be an 
architect, not a mere collector of {tones and ruboifh.. Every 
thing which he quotes is adapted to fill a place in his fyftem 5 and 
thus he avoids the great error of Antiquaries, who are too: much 
bufied with infulated facts, to prefent to their readers a connegted 
hiftorical view of the fubjeat under difcuffion: 
Notwithftanding-this ingenious and lively publication, we. ftill 
defire even the more .to fee a genuine edition of thefe angient 
poems. It is painful to refle&, that they, with many unedited 
chronicles, the materials of our national hiftory, are Jying unho- 
noured and unconfulted amid the rubbifh of large libraries. The 
indifferent fale of Mr Ritfon’s work may difcourage individuals ; 
but furely the objet is worth the attention of the Englift» univer- 
fities, more particularly that of Cambridge ; Oxford: being dill, 
we prefume, engaged with the long promifed edition of Strabo. 


Art. VIL. The Principles of Moral Science. By Robert Forfyth, 
Efq. Advocate, Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 520. Edinburgh and Lon- 


don, 1805. 


r would pafs for mere affectation of being fuperior to known, na- 
tional partialities, if we fhould pretend to take no: intereft in 
a comely octavo, publifhed at Edinburgh, upon metaphyfics and 
morality. This book, however, has other claims on our attention : 
and though we are afraid that, upon the whole, ic will afford 
more fatisfaction to thofe who are accuftomed to depreciate the 
merit of, our Scotith philofophy, than to thofe who, like us, are 
uniformly ready to exalt it; it cannot be denied, we think, thar 
it indicates very confiderable talents, and treats of a moit amport- 
ant fubject with fome fpirit and ingenuity. 

Mr Forlyth’s great merit appears to us to confit ina kind of 
homely fagacity and coarfe good fenfe, which enables him to cut 
fhort many a perplexing controverfy, and to break through, thofe 
entanglements. of fine and delicate: fophi(try, in .which, amore 
fcrupulous,reafoner would infallibly be detameds His, object, in- 
decd, fcems rather to have beéen-to teize firmly, and, illuftrate, with 
precifion, the pratical utilities of the fubject,: than to purfue inte 
new, refinemepts of fubtlety the abitracdt fpeeulations to which it 
may give.rife 5 and pafling rapidly over mofb of the, niceties and 
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difficulties of the fciente, he attaches Kimfelf almoft exchufively to” 
the éxpofition of thofe important troths which feem to admit of de. 
monftration, and as to which the labours of his predéceffors have 
been moft fruitful in difcovery. His work, in fhort, is intended, we 
conceive, rather to afford a diltinét view of what is fuppofed te’ 
be certainand ufeful in philofophiy, than of what it may contait? 
of curious and abftrufe, and was not defigned probably fo muctt 
for the gratification of fpeculative curiofity, as for the fabftartiat 
improvement of thofe who may feek in fuch ftudies for fomerhing 

ynore than an exercile of the underftanding. 
This defign, we think, is highly meritorious; but there are’ fo 
many faults of execution, that we cannot go much farther in our 
raife,, From an abfurd ambition of originality, the whole fyftem 
is founded upon a ftrange and audacious paradox, which dots not 
ceafe to difturb the reader to the very end of the performatce. Mas 
ny rath and peremptory aff*rtions are made, as it appears to us; ‘on 
very infufficient ground; and the whole work is compofed ina 
tone fo prefumptuous and irreverent, that the fullelt perfuafion of 
the auther’s good fenfe and good intentions has not always been 
iufficient to kcep.us from being a little out of humour with him. 
In’a work intended to illuftrate the principles of tafté and moralf< 
ty, there is nothing elegant and nothing amiable,—no enthufiafm 
For the fubject, and no conciliation for the reader; and, in treat. 
ing again of {ubjeéts which have engaged’ the atteittion of fome of 
the moft illuftrious of our fpecies, we do not meet with dné ex. 
preflion of reverence and admiration for thofe who firft explored 
the ob{eurities of mind, and lighted up thofe beacons by which 
inferior adventurers have been enabled to point out the errors of 
their courfe, Mr Forfyth proceeds too much like a cold-bléotled 
dogmatilt, who will receive no affiftance and fears no oppolition’: 
—he rebukes all preceding philofophers in a few authoritative fén- 
tences, and then delivers his own doétrines with ‘the amoft perfect 
confidence and compofure ; he afterwards illuftrates they with 
great. perfpicuity, and frequently with confiderable fore’ and vi- 
wacity, but in a manner, on the whole, fo ungraceful aiid over. 
beariag, as infallibly to difguft all thofe who may not agree with 
yhim,“and even to give fome difpleafure to thofe who “may cdn- 

eur in_his conclufions. 

. +The greater part of the book confifts of 4 ¢lear ‘and’ concife 
expofition of the beft eftablithed doétrihe with regard td the prin- 
ciples and operations of, the human mind; illuftrated, in” many 
places, with conGderable originality ; and purfued, upon fore oc~ 
«ahons, t6 new and ingenious conclufions. The novelties, hows 
ever, are: more frequently tainted with rafh and ambitious, pata- 
dox; and the utilyy and cfc of what is unexceptionable, is 
conftantly 








conftantly impaired, by the recurrence of the fundamental, i 
fio, or foleci(m rasker, wpon which the whole fyfteat is 16" 
werfely selted. , aed 
Morality,. pur author obferves, is that fciende which profemey 
to regulate the a@ions of men, and may be divided, he is pleat’ 
ed to inform us, into two feparate ingiliries; 17, To 'whar ene 
our actions fthould be dire&ed; and, 24, What ‘are the’ heans 
by which this end may be attained. Upon the’ fit, which ig 
nearly parallel to the famous fpeculations of, the’ ancients bat 
the nature of the jfummum bonum, he enters iwto a long’ ayd ‘elas 
berate difouffion, for the purpofe of eftablithing his grand’ paras 
doxical difcovery, that happinefs és by no means the’ natdral or 
proper objeét of human parfuit. wee, Vitae 
Lhe whole inguiry after the /wmmum bonian is now’ obfoteres 
we believe, in the writings of philofophets; becaufe, thovgh it 
was never before denied, that happinefs (with whith’ pdéod 
is fynonymous) was the only conceivable objedt of ‘vohiti- 
tary exertion, it was found impracticable to fix’ the relative vat 
lue of the different fources of happinefs which the bounty ‘of 
nature has opened to ys, and altogether ufelefs to inveft any sné 
with a nominal fupremacy over ajithe others. We did not aaptr 
much good, therefore, alae the &rft annunciation of Mi For- 
fyth’s inquiry into the proper end of human pupfuit ; but we 
certainly did not conceive it poftible that any one thould' be fouttd, 
more efpecially in this country, and this part of the country, who 
would ferioufly maintain, at this day, that happinefs ‘is ‘not ‘the 
chief good of afeatient creature, and that it ig a great ‘miltake 
to fuppofe that men are rationally employed in fecking their owh 
enjoyment, er promoting that of others. Such, however; is 
the doétrine which this author propounds, and ‘to, which’ he‘ 7 
even. pleafed to fay, that all men, in their hearts, a¥e realty cor. 
werts,. though led into a very general error in {peculation, ‘by fhe 
overfight of all preceding philofophers. ‘That the reader’ may 
not fuppofe we exaggerate, in any degree, the extravagance of 
this.propofition; and may learn, at the fame ‘time, what ic '% 
that our learned countryman recommends td them’ as “an abyee 
of purfuit, inftead, of happinefs, we guote the following teil. 
tence. i Atif 
‘It appears to, me, then, that the great ebje& which thc hima Fide 
ought ta potters and the attainment of which they ought tocregatd as 
the bufinefs of their lives, is not to produce happinels,’ pleaFaxds' og ¥e- 
licity, an themfelves or ‘others ; but that, ’on ‘the coiitrary; ‘the éadifer 
which they Wefe folmed, aid which aldtie they emi! purliey witl fig- 
cefs, is the jmprovement Of: their ‘whol Thealectiial faculties, whether 
Qdeculative or dive. Tw ofte! Word) “it ‘is the djpufidefs of maa jnothis 
= Iw MOL #3! wDad God> bas yylitu adt bas -aobhd 
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world te endeavour to become an excellent being, poffefing high powers 
of energy and intelligence, "This is his chief good; and ought to. be the 
great and ultimate object of his purfuit, to which every other confiderae 
tidn ought to be facrificed.’ p. 9. 

We'do nor imagine that any one who is capable of undere, 
ftanding the queftion, will require any argument to convince 
hita of the fallacy of this ftrange propofition. The end of our 
actions is prefcribed to us by nature, and not by reafon. <A ra- 
tional being car.not even be fuppofed to act voluntarily, except 
with a view to its own good—to gain fomething agreeable, or 
avoid fomething difagreeable : but good, agreeable, defirable, ex 
cellent, are all mere fynonymes for happinefs—not immediate 
or fenfual happinefs, but that happinefs which is the moft exqui- 
fite, the moft durable, and the moft fecure. It is abfolutely 
impoflible that we fhould not always aim at this happinefs, or. 
that we fhould ever aim at any thing elfe. Intelle€tual energy, 
fortitude and virtue, can have no value in our eyes, except in fo 
far as they have a tendency to promote our own happinefs, or 
that of others; and it amounts almoft to a contradiction in terms, 
to fay, that, if we are wife, we fhould purfue them for their own 
fake, without any view to the gratifications that may be derived 
from them, and indeed upon the very principle that fuch grati- 
fications fhould never enter into our confideration at all. If we 
aré'to receive no gratification, either prefent or future, in mind 
or in body, from our actions, it feems quite apparent that we 
fhould never a& at all. There muft be a motive to excite voli- 
tion, a$ certainly as an impulfe to begin motion; and a motive 
neither does nor can mean any thing but an apprehenfion of good 
to be attained, or evil or uneafinefs to be avoided. 

All this, we fhould think, is fufficiently plain; but as Mr 
Forfyth has really taken a great deal of pains with his paradox, 
itds but fair that we fhould take fome notice of the reafons by 
which he has fupported it. The truth is, h ¢ fays, that, in point of 
faét, then do not Tove or admire ap caufes or appearances of hap- 
pinefs in themfelves or others, but referve all their affection for 
valour, and felf-command, and pity, and beneficence, and other 
qualities which imply the exiftence of pain and fuffering. It is 
impoffible, we fhould conceive, to put more bad reafoning into 
one propofition. In the firft place, there are many qualities which 
we may approve of and admire in others, for which we fhould not 
wifh to Have any occafion in ourfelves, It is precifely becaufe 
we hate pain, and fuffering, and danger, and neglect, for our- 
felvés, that we love courage and compaffion in others; we love 
and’ admire thofe qualities, therefore, not becaufe they are con- 
neCted with pnhappinefs, but becaufe they are oppofed to it, and 
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promote our fecurity and enjoyment by their general” diffafion, 
among men. This explains fufficiently why we thould’ with.to 
fee fuch qualities around us. ° That we, fhould wifh tq offefs 
them alfo ourfelves, may be explained as _eafily, without, Having 
recourfe to the monftrous fuppofition that unhappinefs as an po 
je&t of defire. They afford us pleafure, in the firlt place, shitough 
our fympathy with the pleafure of thofe who derive benefit from 
them, and whofe gratitude and admiration is. both. ufeful and.. 
agreeable to us. ‘They afford us pleafure too, by leflening tous 
the evil of inevitable misfortunes. A brave .man fuffers) leis, 
when expofed to danger, than a coward; and thofe who arg 
bold and active, fooner get to the end of their difficulties,, In 
the laft place, the confcioufnefs of pofleffing thefe qualities is 
pleafing, perhaps in confequence of fome intuitive and inexpli« 
cable law of our conftitution, or becaufe it frequently gives us 
aflurance of obtaining fome future pleafure or reward, in this, or in 
another world. We do not prefume to determine, whether vir- 
tue can be diftinétly conceived under any other notion than.that 
of a difpofition favourable to happinefs; but we are quite cer~ 
tain, that no quality or difpofition could be loved or admired, 
which had not a tendency to produce prefent or future happinefs 
to ourfelves or others. Finally, it may be obferved, that. the 
faéts quoted by Mr Forfyth, are altogether inexplicable upon his 
own hypothefis. According to him, intelle€tual energy is the 
only proper object of human affection or defire, and it 1s alfo,its 
natural object; but furely there is no great intelleétual energy 
in benevolence, pity, gentlenefs, and all thofe mild and tender 
affections that are the natural objects of our love. 

Mr Forfyth’s fecond reafon for holding that happinefs ought 
not to be thé odject of our purfuit, is that, in point of fact, it is 
an obje€&t which we never can attain; and he enters into a long 
differtation, to fhew that no perfect felicity can be expected in 
this world, and even that no confiderable addition can be made, 
by our exertions, to what is conferred upon us by the bounty, of 
nature. The firft pofition is certainly true ; but it is equally ape 
plicable to every other object of human purfuit, and would con- 
demn us to perpetual inactivity, if it afforded a legitimate rea- 
fon for defifting altogether from the care of them. Does Mr 
Forfyth really imagine that perfect wifdom, or mental, energy, 
can be attained in this world, any more than perfeét happinels? 
or, can he poffibly hold, that all attainable e degrees of happinels 
are to be defpifed and rejected, becaufe the higheit de gree is not ate 
tainable ? As to the fecond propofition, that we can_in no degree 
increafe our natural happinefs by exertion, it is evidently either 
wumeaning, or compl rely erroneous. If, by natural, he nny 
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the happinefs which we enjoy without ating, or exerting our. 
felves at ail, it muft mean the happinels of lying ftill and famith. 
img. 0 Lf voluntary ation lead to any part of this happinefs, it is 
Hit natural, as oppofed to any other part of our happinefs; it ig 
gained plainly by exertions, dictated by that very love and regard 
for happinefs, which it is the purpofe of this author to reprefs, 
That unthinking men very often make blunders, and prefer a 
teanfitory to a lafting enjoyment, or an uncertain to a fecure one, 
is Undoubtedly truc ; but the remedy for this is, to Rudy and un. 
déritand both the value and the conftitation of happinefs, not to 
difregard and defpife it altogether. 

The third argument againi the purfuit of happinefs, is very 
nearly akin to the preceding. It is, that it is manifelt the Crea- 
tor never intended us to enjoy happinefs, but only to become 
wife and excellent beings. And here, we are told again, of ex- 
treimes of cald and heat, tempefts, and wild beafts—thortnefs of 
life, wars, peftilence, and ennui. All this may ferve to thow 
that perfeét happinefs was not intended for men upon earth: 
But furely it would not be difficult to thew, that bountiful: proyi- 
fion has been made for a very confiderable degree of enjoyment 
#nd carinot require to be fhewn at all, that man was formed by his 
Creator to love and to feck after thofe various enjoyments, and ta 
be guided; in every act of his will, by the profpe& and the hope of 
attaining them. Intellectual improvement leads te many of thofe 
ee ahd may itfelf be reckoned as one of the moft confider- 

ible 3 and fiovifion is made therefore for that objet, as well as 
for‘all the reft. But Mr Forfyth furely cannot maintain that pro+ 
Vifion is made for perfect wifdom, or that there are not as many 
plienomena in the univerfe to prove, that the intelleCtual improve- 
ment of his creatures could not have been the end of the Creator 
As that their felicity could not. In point of faét, the number of 
individuals who improve their, underftanding by their own exet- 
tious, 1s incomparably fmaller than that of thofe who add to theit 
happinefs ; and the {um of enjoyment, accumulated in the world 
hy. the exertions of men, is certainly much greater than that of 
wifdory or virtue.. How many millions live and die, for counttlefs 
generations, without making any fenfible advancement in intel 
lectual attainments! How often does difeafe or oppreffion arreft 
the progrefs of that which is moft happily begun! And does not 
death cut off the promife of mental excellente as effectually as 
mi actual. enjoyment? The fact is, however, that this argument, 
Srom the views of the great Creator of the univerfe, is in its own 
nature, prefumptuous and inconclufive. We do not know: the de- 
-4igine of tthe Creator in the conitruction of the univerfe,, or the 
witimatd deftination of men; but we, knowsthat he-has wrens up 
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heré within reach of many enjoyments, and with 2 ftrome and ire 
deftructible propenfity to obtain them. He muft» therefore have 
intended thém as objects of our parfait, untefs he could +have ins 
tended fomething very different from what has happenedy and 
muft always happen in his creation. The idea of its being our: 
duty to cooperate with the defigns of Providence, and to: athth, as 
it were, the omnipotent Ruler of the world to accomplify bis ina 
comprehenfible defigns, is one that, under a certain appearance: 
of piety, implies, we think, the moft impious prefumpiion. We: 
mut at all times cooperate with Omnipotence; and may ref ab. 
fured, that no act or exertion of ours. ean either thwart ‘or prow 
mote the purpofes which he executes. 

Mr Forfyth has not always fpoken upon thefe fubjects with the 
severence which we think is becoming. He has fatished us com~ 
pletely, in the concluding part of his volume, that he has a proper 
mpreffion of the importance of religion, and entertains fuirable 
notions of the Divine attributes ; but there are in other places pafs 
figes which we conceive to be very cbjectionable, and ever iit 
fome degree indécent, The coarfe familiarity of the following 
fentences, for inftance, we think exceedingly offinifive. 

¢ But the inode in which men have moft generally attempted: to few 
eoncilé the exiftence of phyfical evil, or fuffering in the werld, with thé 
fuppofed purpafe of its creation, is this: They have added’ a fecond 
fuppofition to the firft. They confefs that, by fome crofs accident,, the 
Author of Nature has not fucceeded in His benevolent plan of produ- 
cing: happinefs in this world; but they allege that He will certain 
produce another world, or a future ftate of exiftence, after this fh 
have terminated, in which every error will be reCtified ; thofe who now 
are the difturbers of human happinefs will be punifhed, and the reft will 
enjoy perfed& felicity. 

* It mutt be obvious, however, that this account of matters is very 
unfatisfaQory. We kuow the Author of Nature only from His works ; 
and if he bas not fuceeeded in the plan upon which He formed this 
world, it is evident that He may fail in the plan of making a ‘better 
world, ” p- 20, al. 

Enough has been faid, we believe, of the wild dream of fepas 
rating human activity from our purfuit of happinefs: Yet, bes 
fore we leave the fubjeé entirely, we would recommend the fob 
lowing paflage to the attention of the réader, as a favourable {pe 
cimen of the author’s talents as a writer. 

« The whole error upon the fubje& appears to have arifen ‘from mif- 
taking the means which Nature employs for the ends ot purpofed which 
the dyfigns to accomplifh. In every work of art, the: end ov objet 
which the artiit has im view is diftnguithed by its fuperior permanence 
and ftabjtity from the temporary mgans which he ufes for its!:produé- 
Won, ‘When the houféis tinifhed, ard the {Ccaffolding taken downy: we 
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cap vealily p Perceive, Tt the fcaffolding was erected’ for’ the houfe, and 
tt the houfe. for the, {caffolding. Whe pain of hunger or thirft, and 
the‘ Blealure ‘of eating and drinking, are both at an ‘end’ as ‘fodn as We 
are gratified thofe appetites ; but the health and vigour which arife 
‘from. proper nourifhment remain. Hence a rational “being ‘can eafily 
perceive that hunger is not given for our torment, nor is the pleafure of 
eating beltowed as a fource of happinefs ; They are only given ‘as'tlie 
means of preferying our conftitution in a found ftate. The fame rule 
- obtains with regard to all our enjoyments. Weare led to exertion by 
the hope of pleafure ; but the pleafure we receive terminates with the 
exertion, although the improvement which it produces remains and is 
permanent. For, in all human efforts, whether fpeculative or aétive, 
two *things take place ; a certain degree of contrivance and of vigour 
issexérted, aud a certain degree of pleafure or of uneafinefs is felt, If 
the'éffort is frequently repeated, we learn to perform it with greater 
éale ; 2if it is a bodily effort of a moderate kind, our itrength is increafed 
in confequence of it ; and if it is an effort of thought, the frequent re- 
etition of it augments our ingenuity and vigour of mind. ‘The cafe is 
directly the reverfe with regard to the pleafure or the pain which our 
exertions produce. Activity is ufually pleafing ; but every repetition 
of a particular exertion diminifhes the pleafure or the pain which it ori- 
gitally produced, till at laft they are f{earcely, if at all, perceived. Thus 
our exertions produce pleafure, but a pleafure which is continually di- 
minifhing ; and at the fame time they produce improvement, but an im- 

provement which is continually increafing.’ p. 22. 23. 
All that is faid here, is not equally objectionable ; but the ori- 


> 

ginal blunder has communicated its infeétion to the greater part. 
The pleafure and the improvement which we derive from exer 
tion, will generally be found to follow the fame law, and not an 
oppofite law. If we repeat the very fame act of mind many 
times, it will ceafe to produce either; but if the exertion be vas 
ried, the pleafure will Jaft as long as the improvement, and -be 
proportionate in general to its rapidity. The radical objection, 
however, confifts in the impoflibility of defining improvement in 
any other way than as an increafed capacity to enjoy or to beftow 
happinefs : So that if we follow improvement after the direét and 
wmmediate pleafure of exertion has declined, we only follow one 
fpecies of pleafure inftead of another. 

The following paflage, which is meant to illuftrate the fatal 
eonfequences of preferring the purfuit. of happinefs, tg that of 
intellectual excellence, is a very convincing expofition of the’ dan- 
ger of following cafual and tranfitory enjoyments, inftead of thote 
chat are fecure and durable, 

ts Wee haverno fingle obje¢i of purfuit, but alter qurfchemes, as ava- 
rice, ambition, pleaiure, or confcience, chance to be uppeymolt. -We 
perform pelignione ceremomies frog habit, ora fupertitions reverence for 
me know not what. We indulge our paffions, becaufe it pleafes us for 
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the inftant to do fo, or becaufe others do the fame. We purfue the 
objects of thefe paffions with anxiety, and are thrown into grief ‘and*de 
fpair by difappointment with regard to them. ' We do kind aGtions, be- 
caufe we.are of a foft temper, or afe met with ina good humour ; and 
-we a& harfhly when the contrary is the cafe. We purfue riches, be. 
caufe the. world admires them; and we think ourfelves and our families 
ruined by the lofs of them, becaufe fools “have faid that we are fo. 
Thus we flagger on at random, without. principle, ‘through Jife. At 
the end of it, we know not whether we haye.been wife or,foolifh, and 
begin to wonder what is to become of us hereafter. The terfors of fu- 
peritition lay hold of us. Some lay thefe afleep by levity, “and othets 
by vain prayers and repentance : till at lait,, between hope and ‘defpait, 
we find ourfelves compelled to clofe our eyes, and"to take a‘ leap into 
the dark,’ » p. 299. 300. 7 ‘ie Shea 

After having fettled, in this way, the proper object of all “hu- 
man exertions, Mr Forfyth proceeds to inquire in‘ what this “intel. 
le€tual excellence, to which our whole attention is to be directed, 
confifts; and difcovers that it confifts, 1it, of a capacity to think 
and to judge clearly; and, 2d, of a capacity to a& vigoroufly.;, He 
then dedicates a fhort chapter to the examination of former {yftems 
of morality, which he explains very imperfectly, and cenfures with 
confiderable arrogance. The following is almoft the whole of what 
hé condefcends to fay upon modern theories. 

¢ In modern times, feveral attempts have been made to fix upon fome 
general principle or rule of moral condu&. Dr Clark, for example, af- 
ferts, that the great rule of morality confifts in acting accerding to the 
relations of things; or the fitnefs of applying certain actions to certain 
things, or relations of things. Woolafton alleges that we ought to act 
according to truth, or the true nature of things, confidered as they are, 
and not as they are not; that is to fay, we ought to treat our kindred, 
not as firangers, which they are not, but as our kindred; which they 
. aGtually are. Shaftefbury maintains, like the Platonifts, that the great 
principle of morality confifts in preferving a proper balance among alt 
our affections; fo that. none of them may exert greater influence than 
, Of right belongs to, it. An ingenious author, William Godwit, has 
lately attempted to found a fyftem of morality upon, this principle,‘ that, 
in gur;, whole condué, we ouyht to a& towards ourfelves and others’ ac- 
cording to ftri&t juftice, and that we ought to perform towards’ ‘é¥éry 
man precifely, what is due to him. 

¢ Thefe fyftems are all erroneous in two points of view. ‘So far as they 
reprefent happinefs as the proper objet of humaii purfuit, “they fend us 
upon a vain chafe to catch a rainbow that retires as we advance: Godar 
as they reprefent propriety or reafonabienels of conduct ‘ae! the igneat 
rule of moral action, they are defective, inafmuch as they afford nocpre- 
cife meafure by which this propriety or reafonablene!s can be judgethof,” 

50, 98. 

The author then clofes the firft part of his inquiry, by dividing 
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the duties of men into thofe which they awe to themfelves—to 
abe Deity-and to focicty; and proceeds, in the fecond ‘part, 't 
onfider the duties which man owes to himfelf, by examining, firft, 
ahe different exertions of irttelic& which have a tendency to pro- 
4mote\our improvement; and, fecondly, the ufe and effe&t of the 
‘affeGtions and paffions-by which we are ufually ftimulated to afti- 
vity. 

n the ‘firft chapter, ‘ On the Human Underftanding and its 
Fabordinate Faculties,’ the author delivers a concife account of 
what is gerierally received as to the faculties of perception, me- 
Mory, and reafoning. With regard to memory, howeyer, he 
feems to have fallen into a very great miftake, where he appears 
@o think that it ig poffible to reafon without its afliftance, or to 
carry on long trains of fpeculation, both as to future and paft oc- 
currencés, with very little aid from that faculty. Now, all that 
we conjecture of the future, muft be founded on what we remem- 
ber of the pait; and all that we infer as to fuch palt events, as we 
do not. know from memory or teftimony, muft be founded, in like 
fMmanner, upon what we do remember. Without memory, we 
could not purfue the moft fimple reafoning to a conclufon; and 
as to deductions concerning paft or future events, it. is evident 
that our chance of being nght depends altogether on the number 
of analagous cafes with which our memory can fupply. us. 

The next chapter is of Imagination, and contains nothing -re- 
matkable. ‘The next is entitled, ‘ Of Arrangement, and the 
Formation of Language.’ The firft part is very indifferent ;-—>the 
fecond is full of rafhnefs and prefumption ; but, not without confi- 
derable indications of acutenefs and talent. The author reduces 
all words to three great clafles—fubftantive mouns, or names. of 
ebjeets—adjeives, or names of refemblances or differences of 
abjedtse—and verbs, or names of aétions or events. Had the &- 
cond. volume of the Diverfions of Purley been publithed when 
this chapter was written, it would probably have worn another 
wlpect. Some of his obfervations, however, are ingenious. Of the 
Words good and bad, wife and foolifh, for inftance, he remarks, 
-4'¢"Phefe do not exprefs the difference between any two particular ob- 
“yeers ; ‘bat they exprefs, in general, all thofe differences of which we 
approve or difapprove, in whatever circumftance the difference may con- 
af ‘Thus the word good, when applied ‘to vinegar, means that it is 
four ; applied to honey, that it is fweet ; applied to oak ‘timber, that 
SPs HatG:; to a'down-bed, that it fs foft; toa merchant, that fie is 
Fh 7 'to a-fuldier, that’ We ‘is ‘brave; ‘dnd’ to a {cholar, that he is learo- 
ed. 9p. (LTO. Add afterwards, : 
ide Sueti words enable ‘wa to talk ii a gereral’- mannét AP Where flea 
of the differences betwiat objects, withopt alluding ta anyeparticulir th. 
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dividvels; and hence they are the preat fources of ambignity in Janguagiy 
and of mifapprehenfion among men. Thug one man calls it wifdém te 
gather money ; another calls it wifdom to get bimfelf talked of ; a:third 
accounts himfelf wife when he knows how far_it is to the moon} andig 
fourth, when be underitands fome unkown tongue that nobody cares 
about, Some people account every thing poverty that.is below an hundred 
thoufand pounds Sterling ; while others thiak themfelves rich with the 
hundredth part of that fam. When fuch general words, therefore, ; are 
ufed by a man without a previous explanation of the particulars included 
by him under them, we can @erive little benefit from his difeourfe, ” 
p- 112. 

He has 2 ftrange {peculation on the dreadfiel_confequences that 
have followed from the adoption of fecondary fubftantives formeg 
from adjectives and verbs ;—fuch words, he obferves, being mere- 
ly intended to exprefs the idea belonging to their etymon,. do. not, 
tke the proper original fubftantives, denote any real exiftences 
but, from the fimilarity of their form, men were led to afersbe 
fiich an'exiftence to them. The poets perfonified them, amd ma- 
ny of them even grew up into deities ; till the world at laf ex- 
Hibited the ftrange fpectacle of temples dedicated,’ an@ priefts 
confecrated * to the worfbip of mere vocables.’? The whole notion, 
we conceive, is abfurd, and might be eafily confuted. The au- 
thor has confounded, in a great meafure, the names of aétions 
and qualities with the names of claffes and genera of objects. 
To this chapter is annexed eee containing a very unfa~ 
tisfattory account of the diftin€tion between the faculties of man 
and the lower animals. He makes it depend upon. our exclufive 
poffefion of the power of voluntary memory; and uftrates jit 
very unfortunately in the inftance of fpeech, in which it,.is _guite 
evident that the fight or coxeeption of the object fuggells the 
name, not in confequence of any effort of recollection, bur by 
the force of fuch cuftomary zffociations as he allows brutes to beca- 
palle of. This difcourfe concludes with a notable piece of obfcuie 
materialifin, which {ems intended to fhew, that intellectual energy 
maybe occifionally tranfmuted into bodily ftrength. If, in con- 
fequerice of any defective conformation, this intelledtual enerys 
sarinot be exercifed in the natural. and ordinary way, it will act 
and-exhautt itfelf, we are told, in fome other manner;.* and 
hendé,’? fays Mr Forfyth, © arifes the reitlefinefs and extraordina- 
vy firéngth of madmen.’ 

"The fucceeding chapter treats of Tafte.. We haxe given our 
readers enough upon that, fubjeét in a precediug article. Mr For- 
fyth is of opinion, that alk beauty contifts\im utility, orn the ad- 
aptation of every object. to. its em! s and he alfor inks, thae*®bli- 
mity is only. avery, ngh degree et beautye sit Mwedly. we do tes 
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think Gre, Stet qwards.the.end:of the-chaptery he:pirde:; 
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which we could have wifhed not to publith t6 any but war ewh 
countrymen). we are.tempted today: part of it before-ourreadérs. 


‘ The nie of the fine arts, then, feems:to be. this: ‘Wheacmen’ ate’s 
altogether barbarous and ignorant, it ia of »muck importance to prevails 
with them to exert their faculties with, regard even tothe ‘moft tnfting: 


objects.. A marvellous tale told them in a fong produces, this effeét. 
All the efforts of the fine arts are addreffed to the paflions. . Lteis nea 
ceffary they fhould be fo to excite the attention of barbarianss Fhey 
have anly an ingireé&t tendengy, therefore, to render. mankind . ratioual: 
They fofter and’ foothe the paffions of love, ambition, and vanity; 


but they alfo teach men to admire {kill and ability, and to take delight. 


in fomething elfe than war, gaming, gluttony, and idlenefay which are 
the vices of all favages. As fucceeding artifts improve upon each other, 
their ‘countrymen become more difcerning and fkilful, till at laf a.great 
proportion of ‘mankind learo to take delight in the exertion. of thought, 
andin the purfuits of literature and of knowledge. . When this, objeCt ia 
accomplifhed, the fine arts have done their duty; and an, important 
duty it is, feding they are the means of alluring the humadrace to the 
purfait of intelle€tual improvement. In themfelves, however, and with 
out regard to this obje@, ‘they are of little real value; for a man is not 
a more excellent being when his ears are tickled by mufic, than, when, he 
hears it not ; ahd we derive no greater improvement, from an important 
truth, when itis conveyed to us in rhyme, than when it is conveyed.ia profe. 
To be'a good judge of ‘painting or of mufic, a mun muft.no doubt pol- 
fefs'a certain degree of intelle& ; but this degree is fo moderate, and 
is capable of beivg acquired in fo many other ways in a. literary, agey 
that the production of it by means of thefe arts, affords no, adequate 
reward for their laborious cultivation. ” 

«Tn Scotland, for two hundred years pail, we have had almoft.,none 
of thefe arts. We have no {plendid mufical eftablithments.,..\We have 
banifhed‘mufic from our religion ; and it is Jittle valued, either. by .the 
enterprifing or the {peculative part of the, nation,.:,We,,.have| had 
a few good paintéts, but little attention has been pajd to, their! workes 
We have ‘few ‘collections of paintings; and our: mot intelligent, mem 
have‘nd Knowledge of the beauties of the art, and give it.nove oftheir 
atteiition. Our poets have alfo been few ; becaufe poetry is held finite 
tle eftimation, and ‘the cultivation of the art, is .accounted,.a,wake: of 
time that produces no refpectability. 

* Yet the Scots, are fo far from being a barbarous people, -that-their 
country has been ane of the moft fertile nucferies.of: intelligent. and.-ac- 
complifhed ‘men. ~ Not only are thofe who remain at ‘home. of @:)fober 


and ‘well-infotmed, charaSter,, but. crowds. of well educated and, -agtive» 


young men are daily iffuing orth to all quarters of the: globes innd dy 
~~ j: that 


‘9. the vale of the, Gne arts, and) theimvaitilityo:: 
and | un¢tion. im fociety, 5 and, delivers an. opinion fo: peculiar 4s 
charaCferiftic, that (tough the. paflage!dees contain a; dtatemamt 
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their literature and their affiduity, obtaining poffeffion of important fta- 
tions iti every country. ‘It is evident, therefore, that in modern times 
at leaft, :as high a degree of civilization and of intelleGual improvemert 
as bas yet-appeared in the world, may exift where the fine arts are al- 
mot. entirely neglected. ” 

This. comes of holding all forts of pleafure and gratification 
even the innocent and permanent gratifications arifing from the ex - 
ercife of tafte—as of no fort of value or importance. But is it 
poflible that, for two hundred years paft, we have been fo fedu- 
loufly occupied in Scotland with the improvement of our intel- 
le€taal energies, that we have voluntarily trampled upon all thofe 
allurements ? 

The text chapter, © On the Caufes of Error in Science,’ is 
judicious. The following fpeculations are not altogether found ; 
but they are certainly ingenious and important. 

€ Some individuals having difeovered a portion of the errors into 
which mankind have fallen wpon religious and political fubje&s, rafhiv 
conéluded from thence, that they could not depart ton far tom vulgar 
notions and prejudices ; and thus, from fuppoling that all truth mult 
eonfift of novelties, they have rendered their own efforts of little value, 
by the extravagant fancies in which they have been ultimately led to ina 
dulge. Others, on the contrary, from a firm attachment to the opis 
nions which found earlieft accefs to their minds, perceiving that they 
contain much truth, and that great alfurdities have been adopted by 
thofe’ who ventuted to difregard them, endeavour, as it were, to hut 
their ears, or to refufe their attention to any challenge that can be 
brought! agairit receive! opinions. ’—* In this point of view, there 
feems to be fomething defective in every mode of education which has 
yet been devifed. From the practice of filling the memory, of youug 
perfons with opinions which they are as yet unprepared to invettigate, 
and which they cannot afterwards eatily relinquifh, it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that perfons of regular characters and fober manners are leldom 
the beft qualified for the difcovery or difeernment of new truths; and 
that men of defeétive education and irregular lives often make the great» 
eit difeoveries in the fciences and arts, and poffefs comparatively more 
acute difeernment than perfons of better intentions and character. . The 
celebrated’ Paracelfus, whofe notions made fo great ‘an impreffion in the 
medical world, isa noted inflance of acutenefs of mind as feparated 
irom private refpeCtability ; and the misfortunes and vice¥ of fome dif- 
tinguithed Enghth poets and men of letters, fvem to eftablith the pra- 
tiple, that the minds which too eafily receive education, or the habits 
approved by mankind, are apt, by the fame pafflivenefs of temper, to 
remain fatistied with whatever. notions have been early imprefed pon 
their memory, and avoid making valuable Speculative efforts ; whertas 
the more-turbulent and retHefs {pirits, by the very errors into, which 
hey plunge, elcape imbibing anexamiacd opinions ; and thus rs qyain 
ectterqualitied forthe exer He of the underftanding, Perhaps the more 
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laborious religious education which the Romati'Catholies receive, is the 
chief caufé'of theit inferiority of invention to thofe educated im Protef- 
tant Countries. ‘That ‘education would be the beft» which=fhould  incul- 
cate the feweft unintelligible and unexamined ‘opinions ; while; at ‘the 
fame time, it fhould excite the mind to fpeculative curiofityy:and pro. 
duce‘liabits of regularity and temperance in private life.’ p..a72, 173, 
¥74> 175- 

‘The author then proceeds to examine the relative importance of 
the ftiences ; and gives, as might be expected, the firft: place ‘to 
bis own. 

© The hwnan race are fo fituated in this world, that the greater num- 

ber of them muft engage in fevere labours ; and the reft are induced vo- 
kintarily to fubmit to much toil. But moments of refleétion are apt to 
come upon all men. The poor man fometimes becomes diffatisfied with 
his condition ; the wife are apt to ftand ftill, and to queftion the utility 
of all their cares ; and the unhappy have at times dropped their tafk, 
to confider why it ought not te be abandoned for ever. Men of fci- 
ence have faid of books that they are unprofitable, and produec. only 
wearinefs ; and men of bufinefs have fufpeéted, that the buftle of 
life is an idle Jabour, that brings no adequate reward. Thefe are diffi- 
eulties ‘which moral fcience ought to explain. It accordingly teaches 
us, that our fuccefs in life depends, not upon the pleafures we enjoy, 
or the fituations we occupy, but upon the intelligence and vigour of 
character which we acquire.’ p. 182. 

This is very well; but he goes a little too far, we think, when 
he fays, that though every man need not be an aftronomer, a.me- 
ehanic, or 2 hufbandman, yet every one ‘ ought to underftand 
the trie value, to himfelf and to mankind, of aftronomy, of me- 
chanics, or of agriculture.” ‘lo phyfics he gives due honour in 
its turn 5 but we confefs we were not a little furprifed when we 
found: it ftated, that among the benefits likely to flow from the 
general cultivation of chemiftry, it was deftined to prevent the 
English language from fuffering the corruption which occurred to 
the’ Greek and Roman tongues. ‘The reverfe of thisis fo obvious, 
both frony'the multitude of barbarous and pedantic words with 
whieh the proficients in this {cience are ufed to deform: theit ordi- 
nary difcourfe, and from the crowd of authors whom it has drawn 
from’ fhops and laboratories, inftead of academies and clofets, 
that we proceeded to the folution of Mr Forfyth’s paradox with 
fome degree of impatience. It is, as might have been expected, 
altogether unfatisfactory. In detailing an interefting experiment 
or difcovery, he fancies that a writer can never be tempted. to 
difplay his eloquence in pompous periods or affeéted allufions. : Is 
Mr Forfyth unacquainted with the ftyle of Darwin. or Buffon ? 
or muft we refer him to the ftrictures we hhave been forced to 


make upon that of Count Rumford, Mr Leflie,and Dr T. Young ! 
Frou 
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From the fucceeding chapter ‘ On Intellectual Fatigue and 
Amufement,’ we extract the following lively paragraph. 

‘ The pleafure derived from activity is fo great, and in the north of 
Europe, at leaft, the energy of the human charaéter is fuch,, that abfo- 
lute idlenefs, or a fufpenfion of voluatary exertion without fleep, {pee- 
dily produces much uneafinefs. Accordingly, to get quit of this ftate, 
and to enjoy a portion of the pleafure derived from activity, -many, per- 
fons, who are not under the neceflity of earning a fubfiftence by con- 
ftant employment, have devifed what are called amufements, wherewith 
to occupy themfelves, Thefe amufements are generally, at beft, abfo- 
lutely ufelefs and unimproving occupations. . They are attempted to be 
jutified as a relief from the fatigue which refults from fteady attention 
to any particular important object. In truth, however, they are in ge- 
neral nothing more than a fet of ingenious and pleafant contrivances to 
enable individuals to pafs through life with as little benefit as poffible 
either to themfelves or others.’ ps 196, 197. 

Of courfe, he has no toleration for card-playing ; and anf{wers, 
in a very tefty manner, to the common apology, that it is a. ne- 
ceflary refource to render fociety agreeable, § What buiine{s have 
a fet of perfons to come together, ‘who have nothing to fay toone 
another? or why do they remain together, when every thing 
pleafant or inftructive which they had to fay is exhauited? 
‘Thefe are tremendous queftions: We thould tremble to be oblig- 
ed to anfwer them. 

This finifhes the author’s view of the fpeculative part of our 
nature. “We come next to the ative principles; and firft to the 
Appetites. Thefe, of courfe, he holds in contempt, along with 
ail moral philofophers. He falls foul of the pleafures of ‘the ta- 
ble with fomething of afcetic feverity ; and with a certain degrec 
of national naiveté which exceedingly delighted us, he obferves-— 

* It is alfo faid to be in fome meafure owing to this vice, that a 
fmaller proportion than formerly of the Englifh dignified clengy, and 
others holding confpicuous {tations in the univerfities or elfewhere, now 
pofiefs a diftinguithed literary.reputation.’ p. 211. 

‘Phe Benevolent Affections come next under review, and mee 
with very little quarter from the unrelenting champion of intel- 
teGtual energy. » In fo far as they are founded upon the cafual-al- 
fociations of memory, and not upon a fair and impartial eftimate 
of what’ is truly excellent in their objects, they om only be. con- 
fidered, he maintains, as weaknefles ‘They impair, in tome mea- 
fure, our felf-command and power of difcrimination ; 5 andy when 
intelled i is fully matured and atrived at perfection, mutt give place 
to a candid and impartial appretiation of whatever is excellent in 
the univerfe. This is another of the lamentable confequétices 
of diftegarding h ap pine {fs as an objeét of purfuit. So long.as.the 
benéncvalent affections continue -t@ afford us gratifications: we 
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think it, moft probable, that the improvement of intellect will on- 
ly excite men to cultivate them more carefully. “In poitit ‘ef TAS 
it is believed, we never love any thing but What'is a Sone. of our 
love ; and it is a wife, as well as’ an immutabte* hw“ 6f natures 
that we fhould give molt of our love to the amiable qualities of 
thofe with whom we live moft sonltantly, to whom we can do 
molt geod, and from whom we can.receive moft pleafure, rarher 
than to fome fill higher em le with which we have no ¢on- 
nenion. 

The Malevolent Affections and Paflions, Mr Forfyth thinks, 
are of great ufe in fharpening the talents and developing the en- 
ergies of the people among whom they are exercifed; but they 
are degrading to the individual who is influeneed by them,” ind 
will infallibly be checked and reprefied by the gradual improvement 
of reafon. 

‘The next chapter, § On the Paffion of Avarice,’ contains fome 
judicious abfervations, but bears marks of great precipitation and 
inaccuracy. He defines it, as ufual, as the defire of hoarding ; 
and then ebferves, that Sparta, Athens, atid Rome, all fell be- 
fore this pafiton ; aud that no: people has yet exifted whom. it has 
not been able to overthrow. Now, it is plain, we think, that it 
was not the defire of amafkng, but the defire of fpending, that 
undermined the power and the virtue of thefe nations. Sevior 
armis, luxuria tncubuit. In explaining the beneficial effects * of 
this.paflion on fociety, he feems again to confound it with that 
reafonable care for comfortabke fubii! ten ce, and that generous 
love of independenc e, which form undoubtedly the great incen- 


tive to all regular induftry. The practical obfervations, However, 


though not new, are forcible and found. 

«Itimut often be recollected that riches of themfelves dre of ‘no va- 
lue 4 that though the purfuit of them may be neceflary to ropfe the ac- 
tivity of ignorant men, yet that the poffeffion of them to. an individuat 
is of littl importance is ideed. They caneven feldom be rendered the 
means of doing direct: good, that isto: fay, of producing excellence. 
b ‘or.although Providence improves men in an oblique mannery, by lead- 
ing. them to purfue wealth, yet to.bellow it at.onee upon them has uy 
fually.a contrary. effect. Althoug ha very rich man, then, can do fome 
han, ia the world, he can feldom.do much good. Hf he beftow his 
jual, be injures that individual, by depriving him 
of. at leatt one, induce mei it to the exertion of histalents.. The beft ufe 

, often eonfifts in {cattering it prudently a- 

g produce as little mifchief as_ poffible ; ‘that 
$ to fay,. fo. as net to render ‘th acquifition of more if it uhnhece Tey 
mains in this world, itis to be feared that 
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degreciof intelle@tual excellence. The anly fecurity again that paf- 
fion will be found to confi in the, clear difcerument of what is fruly 
valuable, .and worthy of being fought after by a rational béing.? 
Pp. 201-2. 

There is nothing remarkable in the chapters on Self-Love,’ Am- 
bition, &c. After thefe, we find a differtation ‘ On the Paflion 
for Reforming the World,’ of which magnanimous propenfity Mr 
Forfyth has made a diftin@ and feparate ‘principle of action; and 
has afcribed to-it the conquefts of Mahomet, the wars of the Re- 
formation, ‘and thofe of the French Revolution. There is a great 
deal of good fenfe and fagacity in his concife views of thefe tranf- 
actions,; but.our limits will no longer enable us to make any ex- 
tract. 

After fome obfervations on Joy and Grief, and the effects of 
Habit, the author comes to his review of the Value of the Paf- 
Gons. Thisis a long chapter; and is written with very confi- 
derable ability. The refult is, that thou gh, i im the infancy of hu- 
man reafon, the agency of the paiions is .of incalculable utility 
in developing thofe energies, the value of which cannot then be 
underftood, yet, as they accomplifh this obje& at the ritk of great 
degradation and much obftruction to eur intellectual improvement, 
they ought to be reprefied and extirpated as foon as we come to 
perceive that the only true end of our cre ation is to promote that 
improvement in ourfelves and in others. Some hittorical fketches 
ef the progrefs of fociety are introduced to illuftrate this propof- 
tion; and the reafouing 1s fumed yp in the following manney. 

In the mean while, it appears impoffible to avoid admiring the 
&ilful manner in which theamoral education of the bumag mind is ¢da- 
trived,..and particularly the way in which the paflions are rendered fyb- 
fervient to ovr intellectual progrefs, previous to the period at which we 
acquire fufficient difcernment to enable us to purfue direGly, awd from 
our own choice, the objcét on account of which wé received exiltence: 
Every one of the paflions léads us to perform fome duty, or to do thie 
very fame aétions wliich an enlightened underflauding would haveled 
Us to perform liad we been polleffed of it. A complete kuowledge of 
what is excellent, “and worthy of purfutr, would 








ice us to preferve 
ourfelves, and to propagate ‘our {pecies, that intelligent’ beings’ may 
dbound,. and that reafon aud virtue may be cultivated on the earth. 
The Gihie knowledge would have led wifer beings to repel and to dif- 
arm utjult violeice, tu’ Cxert their talents in the ubtivetio mh Of every 
art, to accumulate rhe “means of fublittence, to bind together: fociety 
by a reciprocity of good offices, and to Meck ditin¢tion aid eminence, 
that they may. be eniployed for wife purpy fe. ° Bue hunger ad thirit, 
lat, avarice, ambition, vanity, and {clflove, induce us to purfue ‘ti 

Fmd ubje&s. “The confequence is, that when the human mind becomes 


geproved, dnd we difeery Cur true fitaaticn and bufinels in this pid, 
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wé find that we have’ been performing the very fame a€tions that we 
would havé withed to perform had we poffeffed the higheft conceivable 
dégree of ‘knowledge and felf-command. Thus are we trained up in 
the way wherein we fhould go; and thus, when we acquire extenfive 
views of truth and excellence, we are under no neceflity of changing 
our conduct. We continue to perform the fame aétions, but with dit- 
ferent motives and purpofes ; reafon, or the defire of perfection, being 
now become the motive, as blind inclination or paflion was formerly. ’ 
P+ 330. 331. 

Our author then clofes his fecond part, on the private duties of 
man, with fome obfervations on the comparative advantages of a 
{peculative and an a€tive life; and proceeds, in the third part, to 
confider the duties of man towards his Creator. 

There is a good deal of dogmatifm and harfhnefs in this part, 
and many things that are likely to give offence to thofe who are 
not awate that even Chriftian philofophers are in the practice of 
difearding revelation entirely from their minds, when {peculating 
onthe principles and evidence of mere natural theology. In the 
chapter on the being of the Deity, he is a good deal perplexed 
with the metaphyfical obje€tion, that if all exiftence requires a 

canfe, the exiitence of the Deity fhould be explained in the fame 
manner 3 and that it is quite unphilofophical and ufelefs to have 
récourfe to an uncaufed Deity, in order to avoid the difficulty of 
én uncaufed world. He endeavours to get rid of the objection, 
by fome obfervations on the nature of mind, which, he fays, we 
ure only led to afcribe to a Creator, from the recolleétion and’ 

obfervation of its having had a beginning in human creatures ; 
but. which, in its own ature, feems to be independent and eter- 
nal... We have no reaf fon, therefore, for fuppoling that the Su- 
preme Mind ever had a beginning, or proceeded from an antece- 
cent caufe. As to the attributes of the Deity, he admits all the 
uatural attributes on the ordinary grounds; but is inclined to de- 
ny abfolute gaodnefs or beneficence upon the peculiar grounds of 
his.own iy! {tem ;,and holds the other moral attributes of juftice, 
Sc. t0-be, improperly afcribed to a being, who can neither have 
errors nor duties. 

In two fubfequent chapters, on the nature of the divine  go- 
vernment of the aniverfe, Mr Forfyth maintains, and we think 
with great force of reafon, that it is infinitely more rational to 
ateribeyevery:deparate’ movement, and the continuance of every 
enerpyy tothe immediate and inceflant agency of the Supreme 
Being, than to contemplate the univerfe as a great machine, which 
performs, *without his interference, the tafk which has. been af- 
ened to it. 

‘ Thus, at every moment,’ (fays our author) * by night and by 

\ day, 
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day, during the lapfe of ages, the filent energy of the Author of the 
univerfe is occupied in binding together every particle of the, rocks of 
which the mountains and. the folid..glohe of the earth are, competed, 
and in prefling towards the ocean every fingle drop of water, shat flowa 
in fo many ftreams. When fire burns, it is becaufe his prefent power 
is forming new combinations, and forcing aloft the, lighter fubftances, 
according to rules'which he uniformly obferves. Every blade of every 
plant that grows is an exertion of his energy; and every feeling, and 
every a@tion of every animal on the earth, or in the waters, is anim, 
mediate effort of his power: So that, in truth, the univerfe is nothing 
elfe than a continued work or exhibition of Divine power confaetly 
prefent and producing whatever exifts,’ p. 384. 385. ‘ 

He next proceeds to inquire whether the actions of men, are in 
like manner to be confidered as the neceflary refult of the Divine 
ordinances,: and as part of the great fyftem of aion appointed 
and produced by his unceafing agency, ‘This leads him to conhider 
the celebrated controverfy, as to the neceflity or freedom of hu- 
man actions, in which he takes part decidedly with the advocates, 
of neceflity; and, after avery forcible fummary of that argu- 
ment, proceeds with much intrepidity to deduce and to appre- 
tiate the confequences that may follow from it. It is not, true, 
he obferves, that this notion degrades man to a machine; it ra- 
ther exalts him to a god. 

* Neither is it true,’ (he contiuues) ¢ that this opinion, has a ten- 
dency to dimwifh the activity of men. It even ftimulates them to 
higher efforts, by the proud fenfe which it infpires of the excellence of 
their nature, and by the confidence which they learn to repofe io the 
invincible energy which fupports their efforts and difpofes of their ex- 
iltence, It is a notorious fa&, in the hiftory of mankind, that the 
higheft exertions pf intrepidity and of fortitude have in every age been 
produced by the belief of this principle. ttila the Hun, and Maho- 
met the Arabian, preached it with fuccefs to the barbarians of the 
North and the South, as the means of infpiring courage. The Stoics 
and the firft Chriftians taught it to their difciples as the fare fource of 
leadfaftnefs and refignation. It never fails to produce that contempt 
of the dangers and the pleafures of our prefent exiftence, which, when 
well regulated, prepares the mind for the moft difficult undertakings. 
Accordingly, the vice into which thofe who believe this opinion ate apt 
to fall, is not languor or indolence, but rafhnefs and enthufiafm: «The 
knowledge that their days are numbered enables them to enjoy the pre- 
fent moiment, and to regard cvery {pecies of future hazard with indif- 
ference, ‘The knowledge that their life and their a@tions are, produced 
und fupported at every moment by the immediate interference avd ener- 
gy of che Author of the univerfe, removes all fuperititious anxicty, from 
their thougtits, and infpires then: with full confidence in the future coa- 
du& of the great 2 


t Being who condefcends to be continually, ogcupied 
with their concerns, 
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_.* It is.merely,a{peculative. or theoretical. notion, that the belief. of 
the predeftination, or neceffity of human aétions, has a tendency, td dj- 
minifh. the exertions of men... In: reak life, we neither eat nor \dritk 
avith lefs avidity or pleafure,. becaufe.we know that hanger and,thirk 
Jorma néceflary part of our copftitution. . Nor does the poor man da- 
hour with lefs induftry for the gratification of his appetites and the fup- 
ply of hig wants, becaufe he forefees it to. be his deftiny to do fo dur- 
ing lite, "Fhe eareer of avarice or ambition, of love or revenge, is‘not 
proceeded in with lefs vigour, becaufe we feel ourfelves hurried along 
by the. impulfe of irrefiftible paflions. The fure profpe& of fuccefs 
does not. diminifh our ardour.’ P- 401. 402. 

It is mo doubt true, the author afterwards admits, that this opi- 
nion is irreconcileable with the notion of a future fate of judicial 
sewards and punifhments. It is impoflible to fuppofe that the 
Deity thould be at once the author and the punifher of the fame 
aGtions. This dificulty he endeavours to overcome by a dodtrite 
which, to many, will appear very monftrous and immoral 5 and 
which we certainly think propounded with improper confidencé, 
though it is fupported -with much ingenuity and ftrength of req- 
foning.;’ There is no moral evil, and no guilt, he maintains, ih 
the eye of the Deity. Men refent certain a€tions which interfere 
with’ their happinefs or improvement; but God fees all from ‘a 
different ftation ; and as he has made and ordained all in his wif- 
@orm, he finds all equally good in its way. ‘ He creates the en- 
Viotis man, for the fame reafon that he creates the poifonous fnake : 
he forms the ambitious man, for the fame purpofes as the lion 
sind the tyger.” ‘They call forth prudence and fkill in other men, 

atid perform an important part in training the whole {pecies to in- 
tclleétual energy and im iproveme ent, He next attempts to recon 
‘vile this dogtrine with the fubiflence of moral diftinctions among 
mankind. 

© But although men cannot properly be confidered as. poffefliog either 
mictit or guilt towards their Maker, yet they may very readily be guilty 
t6wards each other, and become jul objets of punifhment. This may 
feem paradoxical ; but it i true. Nature has created certain anima!g 
7H ftate'of haffiliry to each other, The wolf is at war with the lamb, 
and the hawk with the partridge, Man is at war with many animals, 
HKedaulle they are danger: ns to his fafety. Were a wild beaft to ru 
¥rom the foreft, aiid to sffault the village which we inhabit, there is no 
doubt that both the inclination and the duty of felf prefervation would 
Jead’ Us té unite’ for the deltruGion of the common enemy. Bat an am- 
Hidds ora covetouls man may be as dangerous as a wolf or alion. If 
gry indiwidnal, therefore, infift upon gratifying his avarice, ‘his ambi- 
“pion, Lor aby of ‘his other paffions, not by midoticy ot fair arts, but at the 
wx pende of the peice and the fafety of others, it be¢omes neceflary for 
Taiakigd totite’ and’ to make war again him, Tf it is. alked) wee 
nO? 3 iss right 
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vight has fran to panify orto pat to death his brothel, Who}! ds a ne. 
eeflary agent;’ié not gailty or adcountablé for his BaiGis HH’ the Ahe oF 
His’ Maker ir may be*anfwered, That we hve the farrie tight to wike 
Wwartupon winiféhievoas man, that Wwe? Have ‘to’ take Wat pdt a Wad 
dogs Upon’a furious wolf, “upon ’a ‘ferpenit “ity otk way,” Or ppdn “aly a- 
ther deftrudtive animal,’ | ae ee 
~o® PheoCreator of this world could’ have made’‘mati at firth all love 
and all kindnefs; but if he had done fo, the moral World wold hive 
exhidited'a fcene of lefs variety, of lef enetey,” and of Tete Mh? Te Ye 
by the rage of confli@ting: paflions ‘in ithe Tame and in diffettnt bredfts 
that all the poffible diverfitiéseof mind are produced, aud‘ thar’ the tut. 
ing power of reafon is awakened, exerted, and iinproved’ tn the homan 
charaéter. He who is purfuing his enémy with fierce ‘anithofity } and 
he who is entering with unbounded eagernefs into the qltarrel ‘oP his 
friend; he who:ploughs the rough ocean in'fearch of wealth ; ‘dnd’ they 
who are lavith of life in the purfuit of glory—are all becoming: fkilfal 
and aGtive beings, Amidit the agitated flate of things; which ie proc 
duced by fo many paffions, it often happens, indeed, that individuals 
refyle to fubmit their condu@. to any rational reftraint 5: and thatuman- 
kind, in their own defence, are compelled to haye recourfé'tq yjolence 
and laughter. But in fuch oafes, when »we fay that aman is guilty 
and punifhable, we mean, or at leaft we ought only to mean, that, he.is 
formed with difpofitions which render his exiftence inconfiftept, withsour 
fafety. When we deftroy him, the Author of this world difapproves 
not of our condu& ; but at the fame time, he regards the man whom 
we call guilty as an ufeful being, whom he himfelf formed with wife jn- 
tentions, and whofe condu& he senders valuable—Let us guard then 
againft the thundér and the florm, againft hunger and difeafe, againft 
the tage of ‘wild beaits, and of men who obey their paffions and, nat 
their reafon ;) but let us not affert that deformity or that evil exifts in 
the creation'of God.’ p. 413—416. rite 

We do not mean to hold ont this reafoning as altogethér ninéX- 
eeptionable or fatisfactory ; but: it is boldly and ‘ftroiigly Urged, 
an is all, we think, that can be {aid for the’advocates' of moral 
nrecefity. re 

Tlie’ next’ chapter, ¢ on the duties of religion, **beging with 
thefe fentences, which offered a ftriking fpccimen of the author’s 
fagacity, of his coarfenefs, and of the unbecoming familiarity, with 
which he occafionally treats of fubjedts, that ought. never, to 
approached but with reverence. ivo 

‘ There is wo fubject upon which men have-fallen. into, a. greater, .w4- 
sity of errors, or more grofs ablurdities, than in their. ideas .of, the 
jervices and dyties they qught to, perform to fuperior beings.,../T, 
have failed, they have feafted, they have lamented, they have gejoiced. 
They have offered facrifices of men and of -4tavimala for their gods to 
feed Upony They bave bujlt fine hovfes for them. to. dwell a: s.they 
Rave Burned iiictnfe to pleafe the fmell of their divinities, and made con- 


certs 
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certs of mufic to gratify their ears; they have compofed fongs in their 
praife ;-they have torn their own fiefh with hooks and nails ; they have 
wafhed their bodies almoft without ceafing, and they have gone abomi- 
nably dirty ; they have danced ; they have remained immoveable on a 
Ro for years; they have gone long journeys; they have aéted plays ; 
they have whipped themfelves ; they have given money to priefts ; they 
have walked with pebbles in their thoes ; and, in fhort, there is {carcely 
a freak or fancy that the human imagination can devife, which has not 
been employed by fomebody or other to pleafe his God. 

* All thefe errors have arifen from improper ideas of the Divine Na- 
ture. - Mankind are always willing to fancy that their Maker differs on- 
ly from themfelves in the degree of his power to do good or ill.. They 
are always, therefore, attempting to eftablifh a commerce with him, to 
confift of flattery; gifts, fervices, and fubmiffion on their own fide ; and 
on the fide of the Deity, of prote&tion, good health, long life, fine 
weather, good luck, and happinefs in another world. Even after they 
have become fenfible of the abfurdity of this pretended traffic, and are 
datisfied that their appointed employmeut is to aét with propricty in 
their fituation in life, fill they are willing to fuppofe that the favour of 
the Ruler of the univerfe, like that of the rulers of this world, may at 
times be more fuccefsfully attained by a {pirit of humble dependence, 
of flattery, and of folicitation, than by ferioufly and fteadily perform. 
ang the bufinefs allotted to them. Hence has arifen the high value 
which weak minds are continually fetting upon devotion, ‘They fee 
that attendance and Slattery at the court of a prince are often a furer 
road to preferment than the longeft and moft laborious fervices perform- 
ed to the flate ; and they imagine that the fame mode of feeking pre- 
ferment will be fuccefsful at the court of Heaven. This notion gave 
rife to the praGtice of men and women retiring from the world and its 
bufinefs, to devote themfelyes, as they faid, to God ; and it ftill gives 
rife to the idea that we have dutics to perform towards God different 
from thofe actions which we ought to perform for the benefit of other 
men or of ourfelves.? p. 422-24, 

In {pite of ali this, however, Mr Forfyth approves of public 
worlhip inthe prefent imperfect ftate of our intelle€tual ener- 
gies, and rebukes profane {wearers with the feverity of a prefby- 
terian Juftice. The only duties he can conceive as owing to the 


Deity, are refignation to his will, and an humble imitation of 
his virtues. 


The next chapter, containing a comparifon of different reli- 
gions, 1s filled with much mifcellaneous matter. The laft is on 


afuture ftate of exiftence.. Mr Forfyth is inclined to indulge in 
this:pleafing belief; but only to a certain extent, and upon rea- 
fons,and conditions of hisown. Vhe greater part of the com- 
non reafons for reckoning upon immortality, he confiders 2s 
yery unfatisfactory; and grounds bis own argument entirely 

upon 
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upon the capacity of perpetual and unlimited improvement 
which feems to belong to the human underftanding. But as all 
underftandings do not advance in this career of improvement, 
fo he thinks that immortality will only be the lot of thofe who 
fhall have made themfelves worthy of it by vigorous advances in 
the courfe of intelle€tual improvement ; and that thofe whofe at- 
tention has been entirely engrofled with fenfual or worldly pur- 
fuits, will ceafe to exift with the diffolution of that body to which 
all their habits have a relation. ‘The volume concludes with an 
oriental apologue, entitled the vifion of Hyftafpes, in which this 
peculiar view of immortality is more fully unfolded. 

Such is the fubftance of Mr Forfyth’s book; which appears 
to us in all places to indicate an underftanding rather vigorous 
than refined, and prefents us with more proofs of the author's 
confidenee in his own powers, than of the pains he has taken 
to guard againft their occafional infufficiency; he writes, we 
think, like a man of ftrong and acute parts, who is not very 
deeply ftudied in the fubje(ls upon which he is occupied, and 
who finds it eafy to perfuade himfelf that the difficulties which 
he has not furmounted need not be attempted by another, and 
that there is nothing more to be feen than what has prefented 
itfelf to his eye. ‘There is fomething intrepid and manly in the 
confiftent independence of his argument; but, though there ig 
no afperity or controverfial acrimony, there is an ungraceful tone 
of irreverence towards other philofophers, and fomewhat too 
much of a cold and unfeeling dogmatifm. 

His flyle is perfpicuous and forcible; but it is never engaging 
or elegant, and is fometimes exceedingly homely and vulgar, 
There are fome paffages, indeed, where this plain, low, and 
fimple diftin€tnefs produces a very ludicrous effect. Thus, to- 
wards the beginning, he fays, ‘ Shakefpeare reprefents Othello the 
Moor as giving this account of the kind of courtfhip by, which 
he, though a black man, contrived to win the affeCiion of ,a, beau- 
tiful Venetian woman.’ And in a ftill more important paflage, 
which is meant for a declamation on the uncertainty of all hue 
man enjoments, we meet with the following deleétable climax, 
‘ We mutt fow the feed, though a ftranger may reap the, harveft, 
and we accumulate treafure to be enjoyed by others: even the 
dinner for to-day which we have already prepared may be-eatenby ana 
other.’ The fame laudable love of precifion leads him into, cer- 
tain little redundancies of expreflion, which havea. fingular ef- 
feCt in compofition, as they violate our cuftomary habits of {peak- 
ing. ‘Thus, in talking of the human race in, general, he, newer 
can, by any means, prevail on himfelf to ufe. the common, ap- 
pellation of * men,’ but, with a due regard to the real ftate of 

the 
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the fact, uniformly, fays-* men, and women’ and)in the fame 
taite. we have. ‘ Rehones the Arabian’ Antoninus the. Roman 
Emperor,’ and ‘Solomon, King of the Jews.’ . ‘There. are, fe- 
veral other blemifhes. of ftyle, but as the author utterly defpifes 
the character of a fine writer, we fhall not gratify him by poiat 
ing them out. 


Axt. VIL An Account of the Life of Dr Samuel Fobnfon, from 
bis Birth, to his Eleventh Year. Written by bimfelf. To which 
aré added, Original Letters to Dr Samuel Jobnfon, by Mifs Hilt 
Boothby, from the MSS. preferved by the Dacor, and now in pof= 
Seffon’ of Richard Wright, Surgeon, Proprietor of the Mufeum 
of Antiquities, &c. Lichfield. pp.14o. Small Svo. London, 
Phillips. 1805. 


Is juftice to’ the memory of Dr Johnfon, who, more than any 
other eminent man, has been fated to fuffer from the imper-~ 
Ginence of biographers and colleftors, we fhall preface the few 
remarks which thefe pages have fuggefted, by ftating, from the 
éditor’s own account, how they happen to come before the pub- 
Hic. ‘Acfew days before his death, the Doctor ordered his manu- 
feripts to be indifcriminately committed to the flames; judging, 
doubtiefs; that they contained nothing worth preferving ; at any 
Fate, vefolved to ufe the unguefionable right which every au- 
thor has over his own literary property, ‘by preventing any patt- 
humovs publication of his writings: His fervant, Francis Bar- 
bé#, ‘however, to ‘whom this confidential office was entrufted, 
thought proper to fecrete a {mall part of the papers, probably 
vather as @ relic of his mafter than with any view to gain; and 
the confequence of his difobedience was, that, after his death, 
his' widow fold them to Richard Wright, a colle€tor of curiofi- 
ties, Whé'fold thém to Richard Phillips, ‘a publither of books ‘in 
arn; who will felt whatever can be wire-wove and hot-prefftd.’ 
And thus, by the combination of all thefe acceffaries, the breach 
of truft, whith was, perhaps, venial in Barber, has become the 
miéatis of ‘once more ‘holding up his maftet fo laughter. We fay, 
fo laughter; for when the-world reads the wretched trifles fo 
éarefully recorded in this fragment of biography, they will laugh 
at’ Johnfon’s expence, without reflecting that the abfurdity of the 
production confifts entirely in its publicity, and that they alone 
afe’‘anfwerable for it, who have combined to bring it forward, 

contrary tothe will of the author. 
After the fragment in Dr Johnfon’s handwriting had been 
procured 
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rocured by fuch means as thefe, the queftion gext occurred.' 
ow it Could’ be'made into’a volume: Nor was this ‘a’ matter of 
eafy folution ; ‘for the relick, however * ctitious and inferefting* 
(to'ufé thé editor’s ¢xpreffion),’ was“ unhappily fo fitrall,« that? alt 
the refoutces of the eking-oat art, types, vignettes, and mitgiris, 
feemed to ‘be fet at defiance.’ Fortunately, it‘odcurted, that’ & 
Mifs Hill Boothby had written fome letters to Dr Fohnfon; ‘and’ 
Mrs Piozzi had publifhed fome letters from Johnfon to Mifs 
Boothby ; fo, by printing a number of the former, which, it 
muft be owned have fome relation to Johnfon, and repyintin 
feveral of the latter, a volume has been at Iength accomplithed, 
calling itfelf « a Life of Dr Fobnfon, by bimfelf.” OF this yo- 
lume, however, * the life’ occupies exatly swenty-four very 
fmall and widely printed pages, being equal jn fize, and. not 
much inferior in importance, to the penny books fold by Mr 
Newberry for the ufe of children. Of thefe things our. seaders 
thall judge, and alfo of the merits of Mifs Hill Boothby. 

The information contained im this ‘ early biography’ of the 
great Englifh moralift,, may be compreifed. within limits. fuffici= 
ently narrow... The man-midwife who aflifted his mother, faid 
at his birth, ‘ There is a brave boy ;” but he was at firft thoughe. 
to be dead, and could not cry. ‘ Ina few weeks,” proceeds De 
Johnfon, ‘ an inflammation was difcovered on my buttock, which 
was at firft, I think, taken for a burn, but foon appeared, te, be 
a natural diforder. It {welled, broke, and healed..’.. p, 10, 
boil being thus fertled, we have an hiftorical, tketch, of an, iflye 
in his arm ;, fome_ notices of ,his bad eyes and f{crofulous. habit % 
and.a varrative of his adventures on being taken upto, Londom 
to be touched by Queen Anne. The mott remarkable incidents 
in this expedition, are the following ; ‘1 remembered,a little dark, 
toom behind the kitchen, where the jack weight fell, through, a 
hole in the floor, into which I once flipped: my, leg. ’--‘ de 
to remember that I played with a firing anda: bell) which, my; 
coufin [aac Johufon gave me, and that ppere was a cat \with.a, 
white collar, and a dog called. Chops, that leaped, over,a ftick,: 
but I know not whether. i remember the.thing. or the jtalk, of jit.7 
p. 16, £7. Furthermore on his. return in. the .waggon, he, was 
ticks which difgufted a woman, but anether woman fondled. hime, 
Lafily, In this memorable journey to London, his, mother bought, 
him a-fpeckled,Jinen. frock, which, he, afterwards), knew by) the 
name of his London frock. At this period of hislife shere..oe- 
curs a hiatus iu ;manufcripto of thirty-cight pages, and the natzar, 
tive goes,on at his ninth year, with fome. account .of bis, fchoel 
exercifes. Of this detail, the following may {etye,as, a,fpeci- 
mea, f 

¢ On 
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¢ On Thurfday night a {mall portion of Aifop was learned ‘by heart, 
and.on Friday morning the leffons in ALfop were repeated; I believe, 
net thofe in Helvicus. On Friday afternoon we learned Que Genus ; I 
fuppofe that other boys might fay their repetition, but of this I have 
now. no diftin& remembrance. ‘To learu Que Genus was to me always 
pleafing ; and 4s in Prefeati was, I know not why, always difgulting. 

* When we learned our Accidence we had no parts, but, 1 think, 
two leffons. The boys that came to {chool untaught, read the Acci- 
dence twice through before they learned it by heart. 

¢ When we learned Propria gue Maribus, our parts were in the Ac- 
cidence ; when we learned As in Prafenti, our parts were in the Acci- 
dence and Propria que Maribus; when we learned Syntaxis, in the form- 
erthree. Propria que Maribus 1 could repeat without any effort of re- 
colle&tion, I ufed to repeat it to my mother and Tom Johnfon; and 
remember, that I once went as far as the middle of the paragraph, 
& Mafcula dicuntur monofyllaba,” ina dream.’ p. 20, 21. 

His tenth year is occupied with fimilar fchool anecdotes, and 
alfo with a fevere character of fome of his relatives. "With re- 
Tpe&t to himfelf we only find two faé&s noticed; that he was 
much pleafed with a whip which had a rattle, and wrote of ix 
‘to his mother ; and that on a vilit to his aunt he ate fo much of 
a boiled leg of mutton, that fhe ufed to talk of it, and his mo- 
ther faid it would hardly ever be forgotten. After a few more 
details of what they read at {chool, how often they were punifh- 
ed, what the mafter faid, and what the ufher faid; this ‘ curi- 
ous and interefting’ work breaks off, as we before ftated, at the 
twenty-fourth page. 

Then follow Mifs Hill Boothby’s letters, which make up the 
volume. Of this lady, Dr Johnfon faid * that fhe had the 
beft underftanding he ever met with in any human being.’ Of 
a perfon fo praifed by fuch a critic, the epittolary correfpond- 
ence may we'll excite intereft. But, alas! we read but few pages 
of it before we recolleé& that the author was a lady, and fufpedct 
that her critic was in love. In faét, letters of a lefs interefting 
nature have not hitherto, we believe, been offered up to that in- 
difctiminate rage for letter-reading, which diftinguifhes the pre- 
fent generation. They confift of Mifs Boothby’s affe€tion for 

‘Dr Johnfon, whom fhe begins by taking under her proteétion, 
and ends by making her ‘ deareft friend.’ They are interfperfed 
with compliments and inquiries,—fome few advices of a ferious 
nature, which, we know not how, fhe feems to have thought 
her correfpondent ftood in need of,—fome medical receipts, and 
other bits of doctoring ; and innumerable accounts of the lady’s 
health, from time to time, and of the progrefs of her nephews 
and nieces. ‘Lhe ftaple article, however, of this epiftolary ¢om- 
merce, feems to have been Mifs Boothby’s admiration of ‘Dr 

Johnfon’s 
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Johnfon’s writings; and it maft be confeffed, that, confidering 
the relative magnitudes of the two correfpondents, fhe deals it 
out as if the were fufficiently fenfible of its high value. She 
feems rather to patronize and fofter Dr Johnfon’s mérit, than 
to Jay her devotion at his feet, in the ftyle of Richardfon’s fe- 
male correfpondents; and, indeed, in this particular, Mifs Boothe 
by differs fo much from all the other inftances which we have 
feen of ladies honoured with the friendfhip of great men, that 
one can ftarcely avoid thinking there muft have been a little 
mixture of a more tender paffion in the cafe, at leaft on John- 
fon’s part. In the following advice, fhe has mingled more flat- 
tery than fhe ufually beftows on him. 

1 am enabled to march on fteadily with my fhattered frame; how 
long, I think not of, but wait cheerfully for 

‘«* kind Nature’s fignal of retreat ” 

whenever it pleafes God. 

‘ I hope, however, to fee you the author of a Great Dif Aionary before 
I go, and to have the pleafure of joining with a whole nation in your 
applaufe : and when you have put into their hands the means of fpeak- 
ing and writing the Englifh language with as much purity and proprie- 
ty as it is capable of being fpoken and wrote, give me leave to recom- 
mend to you your future ftudies and labours—let them all be devoted te 
the glory of God, to exemplify the true ufe of all languages and tongues. 
The vanity of all human wifbes, you have finely and forcibly proved : 
what is then left for you, but to feek after certain and permanent happi- 
nefs, divine and eternal goods, 

(‘* Thefe goods he grants, who grants the power to gain,”) 
and with all the great talents beltowed on you, to call others to the 
fame purfuit ? -How fhould I rejoice to fee your pen wholly employed 
in the glorious Chriftian caufe ; inviting all into the ways of pleafant- 
nefs; proving and difplaying the only paths to peace ! Wherever you 
have chofen this moft interelting fubje& of Religion in your, Ramblers, 
I have warmly wifhed you never to chufe any other.’ _p. 36-8, 

We give this lady full credit for excellent intentions in thefe, 
as well as fome other lectures of the fame devout tendency, which 
the delivers in her letters. But as they are abfolutely the oniy 
things in the lealt degree refembling difcuffion or remark, in the 
whole of her effufions, we muft venture to doubt whether they 
be fufficient to fupport the character given of her by Johnfon, 
and quoted above, that the had the very beft underftanding he 
had ever feen in any human being. Indced, when her. piety 
finds:a vent for itfelf in verfe, we find a ftill lefs call to admire 
her. ‘Thus, even the devoutnefs of the poetry (in p. 44.) about 
Gilead and Divine love, can in nowile excufe its wreiched tafte. 
The correfpondent of Johnfon lived too long atter the days or 
Hopkins to enclofe fuch lines as thefe in her epiftlae. 

“s The 
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“ Thefovertign Balm fot every heart-felt wound 
« Is only in the Heavenly Gilead found : 
~ ™* Whate’er,”” &c. and fo forth, dowa to 
“ Wifdom Divine mult. cure, 
“ And Love infpire, which 4/ things can endure. ” 

But perhaps it was in her chataéter, in the ftrength’ of her 
mind, that Dr Johnfon difcovered the beft of poffible under. 
ftandings. Accordingly, this publication furnifhes an inftance 
of het fortitude under affliétions, which is edifyings ‘O,’—~ 
(fays the, talking with lightnefs and refignation of her calami- 
ties) ‘ O—chaifes and fuch things are only tranfent difquiets. 
I have, on.a fine ftill day, obferved the water, as fmooth as glafs, 
fuddenly curled on the furface by a little guft of air, and -pre- 
fently {till and fmooth again. No more than this are my chaife 
troubles. Like Hamlet’s ghoft, ’tis here, ’tis gone.” p. 96, 9. 

That Dr Johnfon highly efteemed this lady, there can be no 
doubt... In the courfe of his attempts to eke out the prefent vo- 
lume, the editor has inferted a prayer from his * Prayers and Me» 
ditations,’ compofed on the occafion of her death 5 and in one of 
the letters.to her, taken from Mrs Piozzi’s collection, we find 
him preferibing for her bodily infirmities with an anxiety fo ami- 
able, and, at the fame time, a quackery fo amufing, that we cane 
not refrain from tranferibing the paffage. 

* Dear angel, do not forget me. My heart is full of tendernefs, 
Give me leave, who have thought much on medicine, to propofe to 
you an eafy, and, I think, a very probable remedy for indigeftion and 
lubricity of the bowels. Dr Lawrence has told me your cafe. Take 
an ounce of dried orange-peel finely powdered ; divide it into feruples, 
and take one fcruple at a time in any manner; the beft way is perhaps 
to drink it in a glafs of hot red port, or to eat it firft, and drink the 
wine after it. If you mix cinnamon or nutmeg with the powder, it 
were not worfe ; but it will be more bulky, and fo more troublefome, 
This is a medicine not difgufting, not coftly, eafily tried, and, if not 
found ufeful, eafily left off. 

* I would not have you offer it to the Doétor as mine. Phyficians 
do not love int: uders ; yet do not take it without his leave. But do 
not be eafily put off, for it is in my opinion very likely to help you, 
and not likely to do you harm; do not take too much iw hatte ; a {crus 
ple once iu three hours, or about five {cruples a day, will be fuflicient 
ta. begia; or lefs, if you find any averfion. I think ufing fagar with it 
might be bad ; if fyrup, ufe old fyrup of quinces ; but even that I do 
not like, I thould think better of conferve of floes.’ p. 137-38. 

This volume having quite left Dr Johnfon near the begianing, 
and gone to Mifs Hiti Boothby, concludes, not iaconiiftently, with 
het epitaph from the pen of her nephew, ‘ the prefent Sir Brook 


Boothby, ° who, we will venture to affert, istberits a large fhare 
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of his late aunt's: pottical-vein.- “From this* Tribute, * we cannot 
afford to extra€t much in juttification of. odt eulogium.” Suilice 
it to attract the notice of the lover of gentiine poely, ‘by the fol- 
lowing touching, picture: ne 
* Her foul too heavenly for an houfe of clay, 
+ Soon wore its earth-built fabric to decay ; 
In the lak ftruggles of departing breath, 
She faw her Suviour gila the bed of death’— 
+“ Bleft Lord, I come! My hopes have not been vaim ” 
Upon her lifelefs cheek extatic {miles temain.* ps h4q. 
We have dwelt longer upon this patched volume than its valué - 
might feem to require, in order to fatisfy fuch of our readers'as 
only know it by title-page or advertifement; that no ‘publication 
ever was fo mifmamed ; and that the prefent rage for memoirs; 
whielr infets the public, has feldom given birth to a*more bare- 
faced attempt at duping it. We withed alfo to record our opi- 
nion freely upon the hurtful confequences of holding out encours 
agement to perfons entrufted with manufcripts to betray their:du- 
ty. and bring them before the world, for whofe eyes they were 
never intended. This remark applies to as much of the volume 
as.comes from the pen of Dr Johnfon. It fignitics lefs what may 
be faid.of Mifs Boothby ; though we are not without hopes that 2 
fair avowal of the unfavourable judgement which every one mutt 
form-of fuch compofitions as her’s, notwithftanding their claims ta 
mercy, as the pofthumous works of a female author, will ‘have 
fome effe& in checking the eafe with which partial or carelefs ree 
lations now fuffer the repofitories of their anceftors to be fearched 


by common publifhers, whenever a book of anecdotes, or lives or 
letters; is to be manufaCtured. 


Art. IX. Recherches fur le Tems de plus. reculé dé PUfige des 
Voutes, chez let Anciens. Par M. L. Ditens, Hiftoriographe 

da Roitde ta Grande Bretagne, de la Societé Royale de Lon- 

drés,' &c. &e. gto. pp. 37. Deboffe, Londres, r8og. 


te objet of this differtation is to fhow that the. fcientific 
conitruction of the arch was known to the ancients, and’ 

was in practice, éven frém the moft' remote periods. of antiqui- 
ty. This opinion is fupported by. a great, variety of Citations 
from ancient ‘and modern writers, and by arguments’ deduced 
from the a@ta.} remains of ancient buildings, as well ae-from 
the defcription of thofe which are now no more. Notwith« 
flanding the vaft range of time and place which Mr’ Dutens‘ has 


einbraced—from Egypt ‘to Judea, from Juda to Greece, and 
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from Greece to Italy, he has not been able to fatisfy us of the 
truth of his pofition ; and we are ftill of the vulgar opinion, that 
the fcientific conftruction of the arch was entirely unknown to 
the ancients before the time of Alexander the Great. As the 
inyention of the arch is an event of the utmoft importance in 
the progrefs of archite€ture, and one of the moft interefting 
objects of refearch conneéted with its hiftory ; we may be per- 

mitted to enter more largely upon this fubject, and to follow 
Mr Dutens more clofely than the magnitude of his work, if 
confidered independently of its erudition ot the fame of its aus 
thor, might feem to demand. 

‘The author’s firft care is to prefent us with feveral words, 
which he fays are always explained in dictionaries and by cath. 
lators, as arch, vault, or dome and having determined this 
point, he concludes, that wherever thefe words are found, an 
argument is difcovered along with them for the eftablifhment of 
his hypothefis. ‘That all thefe words may have been employed 
to figni fy the terms above mentioned, is undoubte dly true; but 
before Mr Dutens can expect our affent to his opinion, it is ne- 
ceffary for him to fhew that the y do not admit of any different 
interpretation, and that they are ufed by the early writers as de- 
fcriptive of arches fcientifically conft ructe d. Inthe firft place, the 
primitive and original fignification of #dis, can only be the ne 

- ceflary connexion, @ arifing from the touching or junction of pate, 
from axrw, necto, wxrina:, tango; and in this fenfe it is ufed by the 
early writers, from which it came to fignify the circumference 
of a wheel, or the wheel itfelf. ‘Thus, Euripides. 
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Every circular figure was in like manner called apfis; and thi: 
word, in later ages, was alfo applied to the circular termination 
of churches whether the roof was arched or perfeétly flat. Jars, 
is fimply forfex, fhears, or fciNars; and if it be the form pro- 
duced ‘by the opening of this inftrument which has been ad- 
opted in'architeCture, it gives us the idea of a pointed roof, ra- 
ther than one of a circular fhape. In after times, it appears to 
have been fynonymous with ap/s.” We fhall have occafion to 
difeufs the meaning of the word © hos, More at large, in the 
courfe of the following pages: fuffice it to fay, that there is 
every reafon to believe that it merely fignified a circular building, 
without any reference to the form of the roof; and, that it may 

be 
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be applied to a building with a pointed, as well as a round roof, 
the fubjoined paflage from Hefychius will fhew.* We fhall how- 
ever proceed to confider feparately, the various arguments which 
Mr Dutens adduces in fupport of his opinions. 

The two firft examples are drawn from periods of the higheft 
antiquity; and after having fufliciently expatiated on each, Mr 
Dutens concludes by obferving, that we cannot defire ftronger 
proofs of the exiftence of arches from the moft remote ages. 
The firft is, the Treafury of Minyas at Orchomenus, in Beeotiay 
faid to have been built about 1350 years before the Chriftian 
era; and the other, the tomb of Agamemnon and his charioteer 
Eurymedon, at Mycenze, ereéted about 1200 years before the 
fame period. ‘There is much confufion in the defcription of the 
Treafury of Minyas by Paufanias: it was certainly round, and 
the roof was not pointed; but there is no word of a dome. It 
probably was built by the {tones projecting internally, until they 
nearly met at the top, when it was covered by a fingle ftone, 
which, according to Paufanias, regulated the fymmetry and pro- 
portion of the building ; alluding, no doubt, to the regular grada- 
tion of the ftones both in form and magnitude, in every direc- 
tion from this central covering. As there are no remains of this 
monumeat, it is dificult to fpeak concerning it with much accu- 
tacy ; but if it be of the afligned date, we muft be furprifed to 
find no allufion to it, either in Homer or Herodotus; although 
they both frequently mention Orchomenus. Goguet denies the 
antiquity of this edifice 4 upon this ground, but Mr Datens 
maintains it is alluded to by Homer, and quotes the paflage 
where Achilles declares * he would not wed the daughter of Aga- 
memnon, although the brought for her dower twenty times the 
wealth which enters Orchomenus.’ Now it is very certain from 
this and other paffages of ancient writers, that Orchomenus was 
one of the moft opulent and flourifhing cies of the age; but 
as for the particular ‘T'reafury in difpute, we can no more con- 
ceive it to be alluded to in this paflage, than we fhould imagine 
a perfon talking of the wealth of London, to fpeak neceflarily 
with reference to the individual edifice called the Bank. Hero- 
dotus is perfectly filent refpecting it. 

The Tomb, Treafury, or Temple of Agamemnon, {till exifts at 
Mycenze, probably in the ftate in which it was left by the Argi- 
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ans, after the deftruction of the city in the 78th Olympiad; ° that 
is to fay, entire as to the buil ding, though defpoiled of its inter- 
nal decorations. ‘This edifice 1s perhaps the moft fingular in 
Greece, and, from the ftate of prefervation in which it ‘Till ex- 
its, extremely worthy of iat tention. It is a cone of fifty feet in 
diameter, and as many in height. Nearly one half of the ‘building 
is bélow the ground, w! hich has been excavated for that purpofe, 
although the whole be covered with earth, and prefents to a be- 
holder the external appearance of a tumulus, about twenty-five or 
thirty feet high. It is compofed af enormous mafles of a very 
hard breccia, or fort of pudding-ftone: the block, in particular, 
over the door-way (which diminifhes very much in breadth at the 
top, after the Egyptian manner) is no lefs than thirty feet in length, 
fiheen | in breadth, and five in thicknefs. This extraordinary edi- 
fice has obvioufly been raifed by the internal projeétion of one 
ftone over another, until they nearly meet at the top; the curved 
form and {moothnefs being previoufly given to each. The cen- 
tral ftone at the top has been re moved, “along with two or three 
others; and yet the building remains as durable as ever, and will 
srob; bly laft to the end of time; which would fcarcely appear 
ren, if this had been the key-ftone and fupport of the whole 
edifice. We conceive the Treafury of Minyas to have been con- 


itructed in a fimila*r manner, and that the central ftone, which 
covered 





¢'460 years B.C. Paufanias fays that envy in the Argives, becaufe 
the inhabitants of Mycen fhared with the Lacedemonians the glory of 
Thermopylz, was the occafion of its deftruction. The nature and def- 
tination of the edifice in queftion is doubtful. Paufanias fays that the 
tomb of Agamemnon was amongtt the ruins of Mycenz. Muxway d & 
wols tgtumios. &c.; whereas this is at fome diftance from the walls. He 
alfo defcribes the fubterraneous treafury of Atre us and his defcendants, 
as being i in the fame place. “Arete nos TOY WaLowy Um oryase cinodounpate 
Bib. bt OncavgrirPirs tar xenuecer ay gcev. This agrees fingularly well in 
every thing but the exact pofition. If it muft needs be a tomb, he 
mentions, that Clytemneiira and Ag ifthe us are buried at a fhort diftance 
from the walls. Ka UF LHS Get oe erady xat “Awyirbos oAryon ama rigw + 
sixes. But we imagine that the intervening {pace between the ancient 
walls and this edifice was formerly inhabited, and included by Paufanias 
an the ruins of Mycenz: which’ is the more probable, as the’ circuit of 
the ponderous and maflive walls, faid to have been built by the Cyclops, 
and which itill remain, is fo confined; and the ground itfelf bears fome 
marks of habitations. We therefore conclude this to have been the 
‘Treafury of Atreus; but, whatever may have been its ufe, thus much 
is certain, tliat it is of the fame ftupendous materials and workmanfhip 
as the walls, and very nearly; if not precifely coeval with the timeot 


their ereien. 
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covered it alfo, had nothing more to do with the ret, than as it 
might regulate the fymmetrical form of each. 

Mr Dutens next examines the plates!of various travels in Egypt, 
with the defcriptions of travellers; and concludes, as a thing of 
courfe, that all buildings in that country muft be of the higheit 
antiquity ; entirely forgetting that it was long under Greek and 
Roman dominion, and that every fpecies of magnificence known 
to either, was introduced into that luxurious region. We find the 
works of the Roman Emperors in abundance throughout the whole 
country, and even in Upper Egypt, amongft the ruins of Thebes 
and Tentyra. ‘There is no doubt that we thould place to their ac- 
count, or to that of fome people in later ages, the erection .of 
arched buildings, wherefoever they may be found. Some which 
are cited by our author carry the neceflity of this along with 
them. For inftance, when Paul Lucas talks of a bridge of brick 
having fifteen arches, we recognize at once the Roman work. 
Aqueduéts alfo muft have been of Roman introduction; for we 
know that the Egyptians themfelves always cenveyed their water by 
means of canals. Pococke and Norden defcribe feveral bridges 
and aqueducts, but uniformly reprefent them as works of the $,- 


racens or Turks. Norden, in particular, gives a defcription of 
the bridges near the pyramids of Memphis, with a Saracenic in- 


fcription found on them, of which he fays there are feveral. * 
We are referred to the plates and defcriptions by Denon, of the 
temples of Apollinopolis Magna at Edfou, and of ‘Thebes at 
Kournou. It is true, in the views above mentioned are feen a 
variety of buildings containing arches; but we only requeit the 
reader to turn to the work in queftion, and to pronounce if any 
thing more be neceffary to prove that they are of modern con- 
ftruction, than the reprefentation there given of them, Thofe at 
Edfou are abfolutely fcattered about, within the very Pronios and 
Cell itfelf of the temple; and in Denon’s defcription of the ruins 
at Kournou, to which Mr Dutens has the boldnefs to refer, we 
find the following words: ‘ Il eft encombré de mauvaifes»fa- 
briques modernes, qui fe compofent trés pittorefquement avec la 
feverite du ftyle antique du monument, et fon etat de ‘delabre- 
ment.’® Norden alio mentions the modern buildings of the A- 
rabs at Edfou." But it were ridiculous to dwell longer upon af- 
jertions that refute themielves, 

Mr Dutens quotes the plates of Paul Lucas, to fhew that there 
were arches in the Labyrinth; and fays, the filence of Pococke 
concerning them is no proof,to the contrary, as he did not vifig 
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the remains of this edifice ; and that, in like manner, the tefti- 
mony of Herodotus is infufficient, as he only defcribes the upper 
part of the building ; not having been permitted to view the apart- 
ments below ground. ‘The minutely detailed and particular 
defcription of Herodotus, however, is perfectly fuflicient to 
fhew that there were no arches in the buildings above ground, 
which he did examine; and is therefore a fufficient refuta- 
tion of the antiquity of thofe reprefented by Paul Lucas. Po- 
cocke, notwithftanding the extraordinary aifertion of Mr Du- 
tens, did vifit the Labyrinth, and gives a detailed account of 
it. Heeven mentions a fort of gatew ay, where he obferved 
fomething like the indications of an arch, which, he adds, would 
have made him doubt of its antiquity, if there had been evident 
figns of that kind of cncbieatene, i It is, indeed, a ftrong pre- 
fumptive proof againft Mr Dutens, when we find him obliged to 
negle&t Pococke and Norden, the moft accurate of travellers, as 
affording him no affiftance, and to fly for fupport to fuch an au- 
thor as Paul Lucas, whofe very name is almoit fynonymous with 
miftake and error. 

However magnificent the ftructures of Semiramis at Babylon 
may have been, there is fo much uncertainty in the whole ftory, 
and there are fo very few really authentic notices to direct us, 
that little or nothing can be eftablithed from the {fcanty informa- 
tion we poffefs. Strabo talks of hanging gardens fupported by 
vaulted roofs.* Diodorus mentions the fame objeéts, and pro- 
ceeds to defcribe an arched paflage or tunnel under the Euphrates, 
which he fays was twelve feet high, without reckoning, accord- 
ing to’ Mr Dutens, the arched roof. This roof, however, if it 
ever exilted at all, we believe was formed by two {tones of fulh- 
cient length, fo inclined towards one another as to meet, and co- 
ver the whole breadth. From what has been faid of Wea, the 
words themfelves we think imply this; but there is a paflage quote 
ed, by Major Rennell, in his Geograph y of Herodotus, from the 
journal of M. Be auchamp, which goes far to prove it. ‘Talking 
of the ruins of a wall which ran perpendicut: ur to the bed of the 
river Euphrate s, he fays, ‘ I found in it a fubterranean canal, 
which, inftead of being arched over, is covered with pieces of 

fand ftone, fix or feven feet long by three wide.’! We mutt 
here obferve, that Herodotus, who had the beft means of imfor- 
mation on the fpot, is quite filent concerning this paflage, as well 
as the arches by which the hanging gardens were fuftained. It 
may 
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may likewife be proper to fuggeft, that when fuch authors ‘as 
Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, and others, who wrote at a period when 
the arch was brought to its perfection, are engaged in the defcrip- 
tion of fome diftant, ruined, or perhaps fabulous edifice, it is nae 
tural to fuppofe they would ufe thofe terms, and relate that mode 
of conftruction moit familiar to themfelves. ‘Thus, we cannot 
doubt, that in the time of Diodorus or of Strabo, arches would 
have been ufed in the fupport of the gardens of Semiramis, and 
in the formation of the tunnel under the Euphrates; and, know- 
ing nothing with certainty of the works themfelves, they did not 
{cruple to employ fuch phrafes in their account of them. 

We next come to the temple of Solomon, the roof of which, Mr 
Dutens affures us, was vaulted; but the quotations he brings in 
fupport of this aflertion, fufficiently explaia the nature of its con- 
ftruction. ‘The covering was exclufively of cedar ; and if we adopt 
the Maforethic punétuation, the word mr>2 godin, will fignify planks, 
or beams fawed or cut by inftruments, from 22 bers © tabula, 
trabs diflecta et dithfla;’ which excludes any idea of mafonry, 
or of an arch. 

Mr Dutens refers us to the ruins of Athens for fpecimens of 
the arch, in order to corroborate his ftatements. In any differta- 
tion of this kind, we naturally turn to Athens for inftru¢ction and 
fatisfa€tory illu(tration. ‘There it is oes every thing moft admir- 
able in architecture is {till to be found; there {till ri fes the only 
pure fountain of tafte ; and there it is Shed on all profeftors 
of this art to imbibe, by long ftudy and co: tinued admiration of 
their works, the true {pirit and principles w! hich guided the artifts 
of Greece.™ Our author quotes the celebrated work of Stu rt, 
and adduces feveral ex: umples from it ; oan we can : t too fevetely 
cenfure the negligent manner in which he has dene this. He 
feems merely to have turned over the plates of that valuable and 
accurate wor! k, and, without ceremony, to have put down what- 
ever he faw in the fh ape of an arch; but if he had tak “nthe trouble 
to have read the author’s de {criptions Sy it is ii npoil ible he fhould 
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There is at this time an opportunity of giv ing to the country a 
fpecimen of all that is moft beautiful in Athenian architecture, by’ the 
propofed plans of Downing College, thortly to be erected in the Uni- 

of 


verity of Cambridge. Mr Wilkins, the architeét, has moft affiduouf- 
ly examined his models at Athens; and, with the utmoft propriety, has 


limited the object of his own defigns to the imitation of thefe models, 
and their ada 


3 
ptatior t irpofes of utility and convenience. 
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We molt fincevely hope that nothing may obftruct the completion of this 
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work, which balis of our national practice on 


the broad and flable foundations Fat tic tafte. 
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have. referred to. him.as an authority in. favour of his theory. 
His firft proof isthe Ionic temple near the Iliffus, where there, is 
not the. flighte{t. mention. of an arch of any kind; and according- 
ly.in the, plans of .its ancient flate, nothing like one is introduc- 
ed by Mr Sutart. But in the general view of its ruined -ftate, 
by that artift, Mr Dutens difcovered fomething like the remains 
of aydome, and.he accordingly refers us to this plate 3 but if he 
had found it convenient to have looked into the accompanying 
text, he would have found that this part of the building was e- 
refted by the Greek Chriflians, when the temple was transform- 
ed into a church. 

The next inftance is the Choragic monument of Lyficrates, 
vulgarly called the Lanthorn of Demofthenes, which is covered 
by a fort of dome; but Mr Stuart would have informed him 
that the whole roof of this building was formed of.a fingle 
block of marble, which tapered to a point on the outfide, but 
was fomewhat hollowed out within, which affords no fort of 
refemblance to the fcientific conftru€tion of an arch. (Stuart, 
Ath., v.-2. ch. 2.) 

Next follows what Mr Dutens calls the temple of Jupiter O- 
lympius, but which is fuppofed by Stuart to have been the Mexian 
soa. Here we are alfo referred to the general view of the ruin, 
where an arch is feen to rife higher than the reft of the building; 
but the text would equally have informed Mr Dutens, that when 
the edifi_e was converted to a Chriftian church, this arch was 
ercQed by the Greeks to hold their bell, and that it no longer 
does fo, owing to the prohibition of that found throughout the 
Turkifh dominions: And, accordingly, in the plans of the an- 
cient flate of the building which follow, this arch is entirely ob- 
lirerated.a The ancieut arch amongft the ruins of the church, 
called: Miyéan Taveya, is, trom its workmanfhip, obvioufly of 
the time of Adrian. Mr Dutens quotes the Theatre of Bacchus 
from Stuart,® and this naturally might appear to him an irree 
fragable argument; but if he had beftowed any confideration on 
this dubject, he might have known that the building in queftion 
is now determined to be, not the Theatre of Bacchus, but: that 
erected by Herodes of Marathon, furnamed Atticus. Dr Chand- 

rfirit fugyefted thisideas which has fince been amply confirm- 
ed by excavations.on thefpot. We have alfo feen a medal of 
Athens, reprefenting the ‘Theatre of Bacchus, which, from its 
relative pofition to the Parthenon, muft have been on a fpot quite 
different from that now occupied by the church in quettion.,. Vhe 
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defeription of ‘Paufanias, we could alfo thew, were it nécefs 
fary, corroborates the faét.© ‘Phe bridge over the Hiffus, ‘leads 
ing ‘tothe Stadium Panathenaicam, Mr’ Dutets’ ‘may find,’ is 
the work of the fame Herodes Atticus, who entirely rebuilt the 
Jatter with white marble. Our author cites ‘a paffaye from Plu. 
tarch,@ which treats of the celebrated temple of ‘Minerva, ‘cal 
led the Parthenon, built by Phidias, under the dire@tion of Pe- 
ricles, and which he tranflated thus: * Xenoclées dé Colargue'ter- 
minoit le dome oa la coupole qui etoit au deffus du’ fanctuaire 
du Temple.’ = Phe original is as follows: Te BP darcloy El FB devon 
mee EsvomaAns o Xorxoryius ixoguPwet. Our readers will perceive; in an 
initane, that chere is here no intimation of a dome; nays we°will 
venture to afirm, that the word era never, even in. the’ later 
ages, fignified any fuch thing. It is derived from @mi, and figmi- 
fies an opening, generally in the roof, rhrough which fmoke 
may pafs; it may alfo mean the roof itfelf, as we are inclined 
to believe it does in this inftance; for enough remains of the Pars 
thenon to fhow that it never had a dome ; and from the defcrip~ 
tions and reprefentations which we have of it towards the’ end 
of the feventeenth century, when perfeét, and before the éxplo- 
fion of the powder which deflroyed the roof had taken «place, 
we may be perfeétly fure that there never was any thing of the 
kind. The roofs of the early habitations of the Greeks, ‘having 
a hole in the centre through which the fmoke might’ pafs, occa+ 
fioned emasy in after ages to be applied to the roof in general, 
although not of this peculiar conttru@ion: inftances of/a ‘fimi- 
lar application of words are not uncommon in the hiftory of 
Grecian improvements. 

With reipe& to thofe fpecimens of arches, alluded to by cur 
author in the [onian antiquities, and which, without the flight- 
eft authority, he calls * toutes des tems de la Grece libre’ we 
will beg to ailure him that, from an attentive examination of the 
greater part of the buildings themfelves, we are decidedly of o- 
pinion, that not one of thofe mentioned by him in various parts 
of Afia Minor, was ereéted before the Romans ‘were «in poffef- 
fion of that country. We know that Ephefus, Miletus, Mage 
nefia, Mylafus, and in particular Troas Alexandria, were ‘flou- 
rifhing and extenfive Roman colonies, and in each of thefe the 
traveller will, with difficulty, be able to difcover any rémains 
which are not ftrongly marked by the diftinguifhing characters 
iftics of the age and manner of the Romans. 

We now come to the ky ftone of Mr Datens’s' fyftem > it’is 

no 
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no Jefs than what he thinks the united teftimony of Plato and 
Ariftorle in his favour: he refts with fatisfa€tion on the founda- 
tion which it affords him, and declares it would alone be fuffici- 
ent to prove that the Greeks were perfectly well acquainted with 
this manner of building, even if there did not exift a fingle arch 
to atteft it. Plato fays, that the tombs of the principal men of 
the ftate fhould be built in a certain form, and of large and dur- 
able ftones.* “Mr Dutens tranflates the paffage, ‘ Le Monu- 
ment—devra etre travaillé en forme de vsute oblongue composée 
de pierres excellentes et capables de refifter aux injures du tems.’ 
It is difficult to fay what our author may mean by ‘ voute ob- 
longue ;’ nor fhould we expect our readers to underftand us, 
were we to talk of © an oblong arch.’ We have faid enough at 
the commencement of this article to fhew, that the words adi. 
and Yeas admit of various fignifications, fo various indeed, as to 
juftify our refufing to give th m the meaning of arch, when ufed 
by the early writers, unlefs accompanied by circumitances de- 
{criptive in themfelves. We know that the fepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, even of the moft eminent, were generally fimple ; 
a very fmall column, or Cippus, as we call it, was ufuz ally erect- 
ed, and fometimes a tumulus of earth; hundreds of each are at 
prefent to be feen throughout Greece. What Plato really in- 
tended in the prefent paflage, is doubtful : but we are inclined to 
believe that he only meant one ftone, both from the general prac- 
tice of the people, and from his dwelling on its fize and beauty. 
The paflage quoted from Ariftotle would indee “dd be conclufive, 
if it were found in any authentic part of his writings; but it is 
extracted from the tract entitled ‘ De Mundo, ’ rhich we are 
furprifed to find cited at all by a fcholar, and atterty unable t 
receive as an authority in a queflion of this nature. Mr Dutens 
can {carcely be ignorant of the car concerning this celebrated 
treatife, or that it is given up as fpurious, by the. learned, almoft 
with one confent. We need only, amori¢ the hoft of great names, 
mention thofe of Muretus, both the Scaligers, Ifaac Cafaubon, 
Salmafius, Voffius, Heinfius, who all agree in this opinion. 
There is indeed every internal evidence of ityle and manner a- 
gainit its authenticity ; ar q ae we add the filence of the early 
philofophers of the Ariftotelian fchool, none of whom attribute 
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a Plato de Legibus, lib. xii. Although the printed copies have 
ak rr ere ot 
alitu, yet it is era that the o riginal word was Waaiéas; for the 
peflage is thus quoted, both by Suidas (in loc. Jaa.) and by Polluy 
(ib » XC. ve) If this be the cafe, our frppofition is fren gthene: 1 by 
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it to their mafter, there appears little reafon to doubt its being the 
work of a later period. 

It is now neceflary to afcertain how far Mr Dutens is juftified 
in affirming, that ‘ as for the word 90s, it always fignified, a+ 
mongft the Greeks, arch, cupola, dome, rotunda.’ After the 
period when we think it probable the dome was invented, we do 
not deny that 9¢ao; was ufed with that fignification: but we will 
venture to affert, that in no inftance wl tatfoever can it be fhewn 
to have borne any fuch interpretation, in the defcription of any 
building erected bef>re the period alluded to. ‘The only example 
brought of fuch an edifice by Mr Dutens, is that at Athens, 
where the Prytanes were accuitomed to meet in order to facri- 
fice, or for other purpofes, and which, by the Athenians, we are 
informed was called 9éa0; Our author adduces Paufanias to 
prove, that it was fo denominated from its refemblance to * 
heaves, ¢ ut sok, fimilitudinen n oft enderet. ° (Paufan. | lib. 


gine : for there is nothing to warrant them in ee text re fe rred to, 
nor do they exift in any tranflation of that author which we are 
acquainted with. Paufanias inerely ira tes the fact, that neareft to 
the Senate Houfe of the Five Hundred isa place called Oéass, 
where the Prytanes are aceuiieraal to facrifice.* From all the 
writers who mention the word in this fenfe, it is clear that it 
was a proper name applied by the Athenians to this individual 
building ; for if, as Mr Dutens imagines, it was the common and 
univerfal appellation of a dome, why fhould we always find it 
nx samedi as the fole and peculiar name ah the Athenians had 
given to this particular edifice £ he fact is, that the word is de- 
rived from @oa:a, a hat, and fignified mer I a circular building, 
without any reference to the form of its roof. If Mr Dutens 
had gone a little farther than the Ceramicus Geminus of Meur- 
fius, and looked into Hefychius for i lormation, he would have 
found Salons to have convinced of him of this truth. > By the 
fame lexicographe ry we {hall alfo find the nature of the roof of 
this very Athenian building explained perfectly to our fatisfaction, 
It was called Sxies as wel! as Serer, and e xprefi ‘ly from the nature 
of its roof. Hetychius enters at eo upon this article ; from 
whence it is evident, that the covering of the edifice was either a 
fort.of canvas, or the branches of trees laid over the top. © It 
may 
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may perhaps be worthy of remark, that at Athens, even in the 
prefent time, the public place of the city, where the ‘Turks and 
Greeks; principally refort, is always coveted over with green 
bratiches, which produce the moft agreeable fhade. They are 
generally of the oleander, or rofe-laurel, and are twined in frames 
erected for the purpofe. 

Mr Dutens proceeds to affirm, that the Etrufcans were alfo ace 
quainted with the ufe of the arch, but his proof refts entirely on 
two pots: the firft is, that arches are to be found at Nola, an 
ancient Etrufcan city near Naples: But Nola was likewife a 
Greek» and a Roman city; and it is neceflary to afcertain the 
date of thefe arches, as well as their exiftence; which laft our 
author afirms me rely from hearfay. The fecond proof is, that 
Pliny, fpeaking of the |: ibyrinths of Egypt, Crete, and Lemnos, 
defcribes that which Porfenna, King of Etruria, built for a tomb ; 
he reprefents it as. refembling thofe above mentioned, and as bee 
ing conftructed on arches. We have already had occation to 
fpeak of the Egyptian Labyrinth. That of Crete has been very va- 
riouily defcribed by ancient writers; fo varioufly indeed, as to 
prove, in a convincing manner, their i ignorance of its real nature. 
it.appears, however, only to have confifted originally of natural 
perforations in the folid rock, which were afterwards enlarged 
and increafed by art, for the purpofe of conftructing a prifon; 
and it is thus defcribed by Tournefort, as he faw it ‘towards the 
end of the feventeenth century, with much accuracy of detail. 
With refpect to the labyrinth of Porienna, we believe it never to 
have: exiited in any fhape; but if it did, there is no reafon for 
fuppofing it to have been defcribed with any thing like corre&t- 
nels by Pliny, as it was utterly deftroyed long before his time, 
and ‘as-he has fo egregioully ¢ perverted the truth in his accounts 
of many buildings, the remains of which were to be feen in his 
age. 

We have not time, nor is it neceffary for us to follow Mr Du- 
tens aninutely through his concluding pages. Agrigentum, Sy- 
racufe; Catanea, Taurominum, were all Roman cities. A friend 
ig quoted to eftablith the exiftence of arches in all thefe places; 
many! of the inftances adduced we know to be erroneous; for 
example, there is no arch in the temples of Jupiter and of Con- 
card, at -Agrigentum; and thofe arches at Syracufe, which are 
{aid to fupport. the * chateau of Dionyfius,’ we do not recollect to 
have, feen any thing more of, than of the burden impofed on 
them, (Phe aqueduct at pec ey ge there is no reafon to fuppofe 
eeklier than the Roman colony: the precife date is equally un- 
knows to-us-and to Mr Dutens. ~ ‘the gate at-Pocftum would, in- 
deed, &fheiently prove the antiquity of the arch, were there not 
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very ftrong reafons for fuppofing it a later work than the build. 
ings to which it leads. Inicriptions, in the Etrufcan: character; 
have been difcovered built up in the walls im fuch a manner, as 
to fhew that the builders were ignorant of their being applicable 
to any other ule. The fyren or winged fphinx, which M. Due 
tens confiders as of Etrufcan workmanfhip, we know ‘to have 
been often ufed as a fymbol, by Auguitus and other Roman’ems 
perors. 

Much has been written by antiquaries on the Cloaca Maxima 
at Rome: what is now {hewn as the work of ‘Tarquin the Mags 
nificent, is, by the beft informed, generally believed to have been 
completed by Agrippa, who entirely repaired and enlarged the 
old fewers of the city.* Notwithitanding what is faid of the 
greatnefs of the work, as undertaken by ‘Larquin, there is no fpe- 
cific mention of arches; and it appears probable, that the Cloaca 
Maxima remained, until the time of Agrippa, either a mere exs 
cavation from the rock, or a ditch covered by ftones and woody 
or an open canal; perhaps in different places, it partook of the 
nature of all three. The Marcian aqueduct, defcribed by Pliny,” 
does not in the leaft lead us to fuppofe- that any part of it was 
built by Ancus Marcius; but merely that he firit attempted to 
bring that water into the city. The aqueduct ittelf was the work 
of other individuals of that powerful family. The time of the 
ereCtion of the Fornix Fabianus is not mentioned by Cicero, 
but even if it had been of the age of Fabius the Cenfor, it might 
eafily have been called Fornix, according to after ufage; as we 
fhould, at this time, denominate a building ereéted to commemo4 
rate any fuch object, a triumphal arch, even if it were fquare at 
the top. ‘The tomb of the Scipios was, in all probability,’ buile 
by Scipio Africanus. And, in the lift of ruins to which we are 
referred by Mr Dutens, the date of all is very doubtful, and of 
fome comparatively modern. ‘The temple of Venus was of the 
time of Adrian: the temple of Hope, and the Ponte Rotto, are 
of uncertain dates: the temple of Vefta appears never to have 
had any arch, but, at all events, it is very modern; for the com 
lumns are of the Corinthian order, and ten or eleven diameters 
high; and the deftruction of the ancient temple is mentioned b 
Horace. The fountain of the nymph Egeria, inftead of being: 
built by Numa, is indifputably of the time of Adrian. 

Mr Dutens concludes this treatife, by obferving that it will prox 
bably be afked, why the Egyptians and Greeks, being acquainted 
with the mode of raifing arches, did not ufe them in 'their°build« 
ings? To which he aniwers, that ‘as the former had inéxhaufti- 
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ble quarries of very hard ftonc, it was a fhorter, eafier, and cheap- 
er method for them to ufe thefe blocks for their roofs and lintels 
of doors, than to arch them. And as for the Greeks, our au- 
thor flatters himfelf, that any doubt of their knowledge of the 
arch is now put entirely out of the queftion; and obferves that, 
befides the immenfe number of arches {till exifting in Greece, 
and cited by him, Paufanias has defcribed many more which 
are now deftroyed. To this very natural queftion, we beg to 
obferve, that Mr Dutens’s anfwer is any thing but fatisfaCtory ; 
why it fhould be a fhorter, eafier, and chez aper method for the 
Egyptians to bring enormous blocks of granite from a great dif- 
tance, than to build an arch of {mall materials found on the fpot, 
we cannot imagine. ‘The fimple and, as it appears to us, real fo- 
lution of the dulculty, is this: ‘The Egyptians, being ignorant of 
the fcientific conftruction of the arch, and withing, at the fame 
time, to erect buildings equally flupendous for their magnitude 
and f{plendour, were under the neceflity of procuring, from the 
quarries of Upper Egypt, thofe enormous blocks, which we find 
invariably made ufe of throughout the country, and which ren- 
dered neceflary a multitude of fever ins for the fupport of a roof 
fo conitruéted, by whic! h the labour and expence were increafed 
to a vaft extent. It was not choice, therefore, but neceflity, which 
compelled them to a this mode of building. Had the Greeks 
pofcfied no other ideas of grandeur and fublimity in architecture, 
than thofe which arife from folidity and extention, they would 
incvitably have recurred to the fame means for the production of 
the defired effet. ‘The qi uarries of Paros, Mount Hymettus, and 
Pentelicus, are not lefs inexhauttible than thofe of the Thebais 5 5 
and accordingly, i n the earlier periods of their peste we find 
them clofely im tating, in this refpe&, the manner of the Egyp- 
tians. ‘The remaining ; temples at Corinth, Pocftum, and parts of 
Sicily, the Pnyx at Athens, the walls of Mycenz, and the trea- 
furies of Minyas and Atreus, are exa ny sles. of this. But they in 
due time difcovered, that although thefe qualities, in a certain de- 
gree, are indifpentably neceffary for the entire conftitution of ar- 
chitectural grandeur, yet that the perfection of form and propor- 
tion is a higher requifite than either. By the combination of thefe 
icparate excellence s, the Grecks arrived at the completion of the 
moil perfe&t works of architecture, which the mind of man is ca- 
pable of cor iceiving, or his powes of executing. We may fately 
pronounce the Parthenon a model, which, in the variety of its 
excellences, its beauty, i its fimplicity, i its grandeur, and its {trength, 
has bafiled the exertions of all fucceeding ages. But though 
the Greeks laid afide the ponderous and "mailive ityle of the 
Ligyptians, there is no inftance of any building, executed in the 
higheti 
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higheft period of their tafte, in which the arch is feens for we 
truft that our readers are now pretty well fatisfied as to the * pro- 
digious number’ of exifting arches, cited by our author in fupport 
of his propofition: Nor is he lefs miftaken with refpec to thofe 
‘ defcribed by Paufanias , for it would be equally vain to fearch for 
their defcriptions in his pages, as for their actual remains in the 
country. 

As we have now gone through the whole of Mr Dutens’s trea- 
tife, and, as far as we are aware, left nothing unnoticed, we beg to 
{tate fhortly our own opinion upon this fubject, and fome of the 
reafons on which it is founded. ‘Lhe Egyptians and Greeks cer- 
tainly ufed arches in the earlieft periods of their hiftory 5 that is 
to fay, of the fimple con{tru€tion we have defcribed, examples of 
which {till remain. ‘The pointed arch was probably the firft built 
in this manner; as it would be more eafy to erect an arch of this 
fhape, by the gradual projetion of tones fuperimpofed, than to 
defcribe a circular form by the fame means. Notwith{tanding the 
many ingenious fpeculations on the fubject, we conceive this 
form to have originated entirely in neceility; where additional 
height was required, it was obtained by the fimple procefs above 
mentioned. ‘he ancients, however, though well acquainted with 
the form, neglected the ufe of the pointed arch, as fcientifically 
conitructed ; and it appears never to have been thus practifed, 
until introduced amongft the Weftern nations about the peried of 
the Crufades, at which time the ufe of it was prevalent in the 
Eaft. To trace accurately the progrefs of the pointed arch, from 
its birth in the Eaft, where we are perfuaded it arofe, until its 
eftablifhment in Europe, under the denomination of Gothic ar- 
chiteCture, would furnith materials for a moft interefting and de- 
firable work. ‘The origin of the round arch, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, was in the form given to excavations from the folid rock ; 
for we may at once perceive, that the workmen, in cutting a paf- 
fage of this fort, through which it was neceffary that a man fhould 
pafs upright, could not avoid leaving the top round, as being 
much eafier and more expeditious, than cutting the whole to the 
fame height, by making it fquare. 

It would be extremely difficult, if not impoflible, to fix the 
precife period of the invention of the arch amongit the Greeks ; 
but we fhould ‘imagine that the age of Alexander the Great, or 
his immediate fucceflors, had the ftrongeft pretenfions. During 
that time, the greatelt change took place in the arts and f{cien- 
ces of Greece; they had arrived at a degree of improvement 
which, though perhaps in fome meafure exaggerated, was cer- 
tainly far beyond what former ages had witnefled. ‘The ufe of the 
arch was probably communicated to the Romans, by the Greeks, 
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at the fame time they beftowed on their conquerors every other 
{pecies Of ‘art and refined tafte. In Sicily and Magna Grecia, it 
mh ht have been introduced fomewhat earlier. The age‘of Au- 
s, although fome have fuppofed it, is certainly too Tate for 
Ke period of its invention. But whatever may have been the 
exact date of its firft general ufe, we are warranted in placing 
it after the reign of Alexander; and, chiefly, for the following 
reafons :—None of the authors who flourifhed before him ever 
také fe of a word, as applied to buildings, and which, in lat. 
ér tithes fignified arch, attended by thofe circumftances which 
fhould Yead us to give it that meaning, in preference to another 
more obvious; nor do they ever employ defcriptive terms, which 
might ferve to give us the idea of an arch fcientifically conftruct- 
éd. Paufanias, who lived ata time when the ufe of arches was 
very common, defcribes no building, ercéted before the age of 
Alexander, in which an arch was to be found, conftruéted on 
thofe principles which governed its formation in his own. The 
fingle inftance of the ‘reafury of Minyas (and it ftands alone)— 
we cannot admit; nor do we think, as has before been ftated, 
that the pafiage by any means conveys an adequate idea of its 
conftruétion. But what we think fufficient to decide the pre- 
fent queftion, is, that notwithftanding the number of buildings 
of every defcription, which are to be found throughout Greece, 
Egypt and Italy, there are none, the date of whofe ere€tion we 
know pofitively to have been before the time of Alexander, 
in which an arch is to be feen; and in thofe buildings where 
they ate to be found, nearly all of them may be moft {fatisfaéto- 
fily proved to have been erected after the period alluded to. And 
with refpe& to thofe whofe age and deftination we are ignorant 
of, it is by’no means fufficient for Mr Dutens merely to quote 
their exiftence, and refer their dates to fuch periods as may fanc- 
tion his hypothefis. The weight of proving this, refts with our 
author; arid he muft excufe us, if we continue to believe them 
exclufively the works of later ages. His diflertation, however, 
is full of erndition and acutenefs, and is written in a ftyle of great 
concifenefs and fimplicity. : 


ART... Travels through Italy in the Years 1804 and 1805« 
By Auguftus Von Kotzebue, Author of Travels in Siberia and 
ti» Frances &c. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. 1195. London. Phillips. 
1805. 


HESE volumes contain the neweft adventures of this indefati- 
gable writer, who, true to the character of the literary Ger- 
moan, only lives to print. We doubt if either any thing has.of 
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late years happened to him in life, or any idea has entered his 
mind, without a correfponding movement of his. pen. Nothing 
itops by the way; nothing is treafured up for cohen or cor- 
rection; and, that any thing fhould be written down without 
coming to the prefs, is a cafe not to be fuppofed. Hence the vaft 
quantities of bad paper, which are yearly made {till more ufelefs 
by the addition of bad printing all over the German empire ; hence 
the carelefs and clumfy workmanthip of almoft all their treatifes ; 
and the multitude of {trong men, who are withdrawn from the 
more ufeful and lucrative employments of common indultry, te 
thare the miferable pittance of the literary labourer. We are far 
from ranking M. Kotzebue in this numerous and namelefs rabble 5 
but we are perfectly convinced, that, had his lot been caf ina 
country which manufactures only a tenth part of the books which 
are made in Germany, and had he, in confequence, written pro- 
portionably fewer himfelf, his name woyld have ftood ten tumes 
hither in the eftimation of men of found judgement and correct 
taite. We had occafion formerly to notice the fhortnefs of the 
interval which feparated the performance of his journies from 
their appearance in print all over Europe. Since that time, his 
execution has become ftill more rapid. He began his journey in 
autumn 1804; and, after traverfing Germany and Italy, landed 
of courfe in the printing-houfe before the end of winter. If we 
are not much miftaken, the Englifh tranflation of his production, 
which is now before us, was advertifed for publication laft fpring. 
It is true, the copy which we are reading is dated on the title- 
age 18063 and ye we have had it by us thefe three mouths, 
‘he German preface, too, is dated May; and yet the London 
publifher advertifed his Englifh tranflation, we think, in April, 
as ready for publication. But thefe inaccuracies may perhaps be- 
long to the profeflion—perhaps they may have their meaning. 

The prefent production of M. Kotzebue belongs to the fame 
clafs with his lait. It is indeed lefs offenfive in fome particulars 
which were there noticed ; but it poileiies very few additional exe 
cellences. The author’s plan and fyftem of both obferving and 
relating, is, however, calculated to prevent his book from being 
either folid or interefting. If we rightly underftand the followifig 
ftrange introdu€tion; he profeffedly attempts, what is certainly 
not very difficult, to be fuperficial. 

‘ My method is already well known: I travel neither asa literary man 
nor as an amateur and connoiffeur of the fine arts; but merely as a hu- 
man being, following the dictates of my own feelings and inclinations, 
In my narrative, too, I do not mean to ftudy my periods or nty eXpref- 
fivas ; but confider my reader as a friendly fellow-traveller, with whom 
I roll through towns and villages, or perhaps lofe myfelf fometimed Gn 
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an. agreeable or. romantic foot-path. Whoever. is fo difpofed,. may 
faunter carelefsly by my fide, and accept of the nofegay of wild flowers. 
which [ meau to pluck for, him in our travel onward. Whoever is not 
fatisfied-with this, I warn him at once not to begin the journey with 
me’, (Vol. I. p, 5. 6-) 

There is prefixed to thefe volumes, too, a fort of compolition 
in the laft itage of affectation and flippancy. It is entitled’: * Zo 
ferve asa Preface ;’ and begins with, § a Lf of thofe who are not 
to read the work ;’ fuch as, all artilts or judges of the arts; all 
who really love the arts, and are fond of viewing their mafter- 
pieces, not of hearing them defcribed ; and feveral other claffes. 
‘This, prefatory piece concludes with a plain ftatement of the au- 
thor’s views of books of travels and of travelling. Our readers 
will recollect that we, upon a former occafion, have pointed out 
M. Kotzebue as one of thofe who ‘ judge of every thing by the 
ftandard of the firft impreflion.’ The fair avowal of this prin- 
ciple is contained in the following extract. 

‘ For many years previous to my travels into Italy, I had read no- 
thing on this country ; and after having concluded them, I wifhed alfo 
to read nothing upon it, that my judgement might not be warped. I 
flatter mnyfelf, therefore, with being able to offer the traveller a book 
which may ferve him as a guide for ten year’s at leaft; in which, if he 
finds indeed no deep refearches, he will not be mifled by parrot opinions. 
Whoever, without the bias or prepofleffions of artifts, thall hereafter 
vifit Rome or Naples, will find a confirmation of this fentiment in his 
own mind, 

* My flay in Italy was certainly fhort ; yet I do not fee in what re- 
fpe& this afiects the validity of my judgements. The talent of obfet- 
vation is an’endowment of ‘nature; whoever does not carry it with him, 
will never acquire it. Mott things are either viewed juftly the firt 
time, ot never. The truly itriking and remarkable is difcovered on the 
fitt {urvey ; and I may almoft fay, only on the firft, When the eye 
is once accuftomed to objects, the acutenefs of inveftigating them is loft. 
Ihave alfo feen the molt famous works of art twice, and even oftener; 
and yet in every cafe found that my firft emotions, and my firlt judge- 
ment,;.were the moft powerful and accurate.. For that reafon, I cone 
tantly withed to retain this mmpreffion, and commit it to paper-withia 
aifew hours.after. At the fame time, every one is at liberty'to regard 
my beok as.a collection of curfory remarks, if he pleafes: he will not 
forget, however, that curlory remarks are not, always, the worl.’ 
(Vol. I. p. vit. vill. ix.) 

Much as we dilapprove fuch methods and. principles as thefe, 
we are ready to admit that the mere imitative cant of connoifieur- 
tiup with which fome modern voyages are eked out, is equally 
ufeleis, and fomewhat more tirefome. However little we may 
prize the loofe rhapfodies and feutimental cifufions of a middling 
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perfon like M. Kotzebue, they are likely ‘to intereft: us’ ‘more 
{trongly than a bare repetition of ‘what all former travellers had 
faid in better ftyle, or a colle€tion of the cognocenza’ which is 
poured out by ciceroni for a couple of piaftres a'day. There is 
fomething more new and real in our author’s matetials 5° and oné 
often feels difpofed to pafs over the tawdrinefs and flippancy of 
the greater number of his pages, and’ even to pardon the higher 
faults that frequently occur in them, in confideration of Certaitt 
claims to nature and originality, which” he occafionally pre- 
fents, however dull his fir mplicity and ufelefs his innovations may 
generally be. It is in this fpirit that we have devoted the pre- 
fent article to his fervice ; and we fhall make it our bufinets, ‘in 
a curfory glance at the contents of thefe volumes, to ‘noti¢e,”'as 
well the moft eminent of the abfurdities into which he’ fally, ‘As 
the more interefling particula cs which he has recorded. 
The firft part of our author’s journey that arreits our attert] 

is his tour through the Tyrol; a country inferior to none in 
rope, except perhaps Norw ay, for pr ind and romantic {¢ } 
and far more happy than that frozen region, in the varieties of its 
foil and the charies of its climate. M. Kotzebue jufily wonders 
at the inattention with which it has been pailed over by travellers, 
He went by the Infpruck road, and returned by Brixen through 
Carinthia. His moft in terefting details are thofe reipecting the 
pealantry, from which we fhall make two confiderable. extraéts ; 
one giving a lively picture of their paflion for the chafe, the other 
deferibing, in terms of the moit merited praife, their unfhaken 
fidelity to the caufe of their country, and valour in meeting the 
enemy ; and both patiages, we lament to fay, illuitrate moft {trong~ 
ty the wretched impolicy of the Auitriam government towards this 
valu able part of its fubjects. 

The Tyrolefe are univerfally paffionate lovers of the chafe. Be. 
fore T had proceede ed fo far as bnfprak, I was tuld that the liberty of 
hunting is not exprefsly allowed them as a right 5 but that, from their 
afhi hance having been much wanted in times of danger, the praétice ‘is 
connived at, in’ order to reward them for their good behavieur; ‘afd 
that, in fa@, the chafe is now no longer rented, the natural ‘eon 
quence of which is, that the quantity of game is daily deéreafing. ‘I'he 
conduét of the government m this intlavce appeared to me very coffi- 
mendable and prudent, in not forgetting thefe faithful fervices, but 'ré- 
warding them in the manner the molt agreeable to the people, and leaf 
expeniive to themfelvess But in Infp ruk | heard a different “account. 
{.awas here told that it was not till the daring enemy had found tn ‘the 
paties of the Tyrol, mountains the limits, of th sin vit ies, wud? the coti. 
rageous fidelity of -the> fliar p- jhooters (who were never toldiers ) hia 
layed as a bulwark for the trembling ¢apital, that tl Us privglece, was 
temporarily fuffered ; but that now again every unlicenfed hunter is 
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2 oe , 
deemed a poacher, and, when: feized, is invariably made a foldier. 
However, the practice is grown into a palfion with them, more violent 


than that/of. the gameller.. Neither threats nor punifhments are capa- 
ble of deterring them from it Ove who had been many times caught 


4 £{, ~~ Ps } } Lo } ’ . 
yi the faét, deelared aloud, “ And if I knew that the next tree would 
be my galiows, I muit notwithftanding hunt.’? Gain cannot be 


the principal inducement here, for them te rifk their liberty; for a 





then fhot, weighs only fifty or iixty pounds at the utmoft, and 





Ot 

zg 

iells, together with the fkin, (which is of ule only in autumn), but for 
ten or twelve florins. It is for this that the hunter expofes himfelf to 
a thoufand dangers, and befides to ignominy and a fevere punifhment. 


1 
For this he fpends the coldeft winter 1 ghts on the cliffs, buries himfelf 
1 leep. Provided with a feanty 





m the fnow,. and facrifices his hours of 
itore of viciuals, he ranges for mz 





y days the defert mountains around ; 


and, in {pite of hunger and thirit, and every other hardthip, purfues this 
way of life as his higheft enjoyment. But when he has gained his poor 


1] { + — } — } ° a 
is itt ex poled to great danger and trouble in the fale of 


lunder, be 


( 
unlefs he happens to be near the monaftery at Wiltau, where he 














with game ata che ap rate. The inns at Infpruk are alfo 
good cultomers to fuch ef them as wall carry them their prey in the 
middle of the night. 

§ One of thete 1] ortimen alone feldom or never fhoots a goat ; they 
are obliged to go in company, and furround the animals. A herd of 
goats has always a fentinel planted at a diflance. On the point of a 


rock, prefenting no mere {pace than can be covered by the hand clofed, 














the ge at itands > anc whe nb at a dilttance he pe rceives the human form, 
he makes a loud whiltling found, and in an initant the whole herd va- 
nith.  Befides thefe goats, there are allo deer, and (fill more nume- 
rous) bears, wolves, foxes, and badgers. 

‘ The poachers wear mafks, or, by fome other means, render their 
faces undiftinguifhable. Lf they perceive a game-keeper at a diflance, 
they beckon to him with their hands to depart in hafte, calling to him 
at the fame time, “* G )», or Vv vill make you. ”’ If he does not obey, 
they level th firelocks at him; and if he ftill refufes to return, 
they fire this, however, is in extreme cafes only, and when the; fee 
no other mears of f ng themfelyes. Ifa game-keeper recognizes ons 
of them in thefe excurfions, and informs againit him, he muit, himfeli 
aliterua ard aval them revet this there have been fome 
melancholy imitanecs. \ poacher who, in confequence of thefe  prac- 

en obliged for many years to ferve in a diltant regiment, 
Giichargec, aid returned to his country. He immedi- 





ately began. climbing the mountains again in fearch of game, met his 
informer, ‘and thot him dead.’ (Vol. 1. p. 98—+102.) 

. 1 { 1 . pe 28 9 1 
éTbey furvey a flranger almott with the curiofity of. « nudren, fol, 
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their ardent defire to fulfil all his wifhes. Such a race of men inhabit 
thé former principality of Brixen ;- whofe territory, watered by the 
Eifach, which rufhes through a narrow valley, is interf{perfed with cheer- 
ful towns and villages 5 where cleanlinefs prevails within and without 
the houfes, and Where health and cheerfulnefs {mile from the faces of 
the inhabitants upon the ftranger. They principally fubiitt by breeds 
ing cattle: the climate is too tharp for the cultivation of the vine ; for 
the valley lies high, and the inclement winds have a free paflage through 
fay the mhabitants of 


+ 


it. ‘¢ Nine months in the year are winter, ” 


Niederdorf, for example, “¢ and three are cold.” The foil, however, 


is well adapted to patturage. This may perhaps be the reafon why 
i 


this tribe of herdfmen appeared t » to be more brave and lefs core 
rupted than their neighbours, who cultivate the vi What might not 


have beea expected of them du 


; to te 
they waited for the coming of 


: ae 7 . 
from Brixen, they had not heard of the 


1 rive ‘ 7 - : 
almoit at their gates. ‘They immediately fent te ieral Sporke, who 


commanded a corps at no great Giifance, to ll m him ey were ready 


to fight if he would come and fupport them ihe General promifed 


to comply wit ieir invitation. Mor an four thouland country 
people affembled, armed themfelves br yx the Auilrians, pro- 
cured wine, and waited “ir leader. Le came not: he fent them 
1, that his orders obliged him to return over the mountains. This 
were acquaint- 


vas 


mceree 


} + « , e+ : >» 
to pring it ain, that this 


i done, if they had been 1, and had had any one to head 
} 1 } | . s Ww) } 

a man of the M1 i i hay c Whoever has 

hem credit for the:al+ 
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well as the men, and the children rolled large ftones down upon the 
“rench, who made a halt, and then proceeded farther. On their ap 
vach to Brannelken, the peafants afcended the mountains, kindled fome 
windreds of fires in the vicinity, and‘fo alarmed the gumerous army of 
the cnemy, that he entered into a capitulation with this open town, the 


articles of »which, were faithfully obferved. "Thefe brave herd{men were 


ive 


therefore; indebted to their courage alone for not being plundered: » The 
word jea/ant was_a terror to the French, and frequently reftrained them 


from committing excefles. The heart of a German patriot bleeds, when 
he fees what a two-cdged fword. the government then had in its hand, 
without daring to draw it from the feabbard.’ (Vol. IV. p, 274—278.) 

* At Lieaz the inhabitants likewife gave proofs of their courage ; 
and here, ioo,. they complain bitterly of having been deferted by Ge- 
neral Sporke with eleyen thoufand men. He had refolved to retreat 
with his artillery beyond the mountains. They reprefented to him that 
fuch a meafure was impollible, as there was not even a path for a faddle- 
horfe... All their repreientations, however, were in vain: he treated 
them rather rudely into the bargain ; and attempted to put his plan in 
execution, but was foon obliged to defift, and to leave his cannon be- 
hiad him, “Had he kept on good terms with us,” fay the Tyro- 
lefe, “© we would have drawn the artillery ourfelves to fome place of 
fecurity, and have concealed it where it would not be found ‘by’ the 
enemy. It would then have been faved for our Sovereign. 

‘Bat the General was not only obliged to abandon the cannon, but 
likewife a great quantity of ammunition. He attempted indeed to dee 
itrey the preate ft part of it, but the time was too thort. What could 
nict be deftroyed was colleéted by the inhabitants, and with this they 
répulfed the French, Such was literally the faci: The anecdote. is 
tru éxtriordinary. Déelerted by thofe who ought to have protected 








thera’ *ittprovided with arms, except fuch as the troops had throwa away 
iii their precipitate flight, they feized thefe, placed an ipn-keeper, who 
had once been a ferjeant, at their head, boldly attacked the advanced 
guaid’of the. French which had entered their little town, and drove 
them ‘frqin ftreet to ftreet, out at the gate, aud beyond the biidge, 
ftrewing the whole way with the bodies of thew enemies, An army 
of fixteen thoufand men foon afterwards advanced, and the general whe 

ie : 


commanded it breathed vengeance againft the town. sut. when he per- 


ceived that the peafants and inhabitants had taken poft unintimidated 
on the adjacent 
his tone, and declared ia a manifeflo, that he had relinquifhed all idea 


jafL ; that he withed’not to punifh 


mountains, where they rematied under arms, he altered 





of fatisfying his vengeance, thor 
the innocent. with the guilty, and merely demand@d a free paffage and 
bread for his troops. ‘T'lus capitulation was accepted ; but no looner 
bad the rapacious Frenchinan entered the town, than he pave notice, 
the fum. of one hundred thoufand florins was raitéd In'two 
lace fhould be fet on fire at the four corners. ‘The unfor 
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mate citizens made every pofible exertion + they went-'from: houle tp 
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houfe, accompanied by a French, guard, to colle&{ money, but could 
not colle& more than twenty-five thoufard florins. Tive of the ‘prin- 
cipal inhabitants were therefore taken as hottages. Thefe were fhame- 
fully treated during their march; were tearcely allowed bread’; and, 
when the preliminaries of Leoben were aétnally figned, ‘they were ‘not 
informed, that by this treaty all arrears of contribution’ were remitted + 
they were feyeral times led out as if for the purpofe of being thot ; and} 

by fuch methods as thefe, a like fum, which they were obliged to bors 
row of their friends and acquaintance, was extorted from them before 
they were difmiffed. It would certainly be worth the while of a’ good 
hiftorian to refide for a few months in T yrol ; he would’ there have an 
epportunity ef collecting the mot extraordinary particulars of ‘a war, 
the \individual, occurrences of which muft appear incomprehenfible to 
potterity.. They will not be a little aftonifhed to learn, that the mili< 
tary. manifefted a kind of hatred (I cannot poffibly call it envy) agaiift 
the brave peafantry ; and that they went fo, far as to call the gallant 
General Laudon, by way of 1 ridicule, the idol of the peafants, bécaute he 
was the only officer who knew how to avail himfel f of the courage ahd 
energy of the Tyrolefe ; and who, let it be wel) remarked, himfelF 
fought at their head. ’ AV ol IV. p. 281—s5.) 

We fincerely hope that Auttria may yet have an opportunity of 
correcting thole grievous errors in the ‘Tyrolefe adminiftration, 
It is certain, that fhould the fate of war transfer this, fine pro- 
vince to the enemy, 0 {uch blunders will be repeated by him. 
But, at any rate, it is a ufeful tafk to record the inftances of im- 
policy which pave the way for changes of dominion—jo held up 
{uch fpeétacles as a warning to the nations, whofe turn jn the 
combat of ftrength, and fill more of fkill, is approaching--and 
enforce, by a thoyfand proofs, what fome infatuated perfons. jarg 
fo unwilling to believe, that there are no limits to the powers. of 
mal-adminittration m deftroying the energies, and precipitating 
the downfall of the fineft and the proudeit' people. 

From the majeftic and various {cenery of the [yrol, our author, 
crofiing the rugge d wall which bounds that ¢ountry on the fouth, 
procecded towards the delicious plains of lombatdy— 

¢ To happy convents buried decp in vines 

Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines 

To ifles of fragrance, lily-filver’d vales 

Diffufing languor on the panting gales ; 

To lands of finging and of daticing faves, 

Love-whifpering woods, and lute-refounding waves, * 
But with thefe * vifions of fair Italy’ he appears to’ have been 
litle enchanted. Some agreeable fenfations are ‘extitad by’ the 
Journey of the Appennines 5 but a whole letter, which; from 4¢s 
title, * A Morning in the Appennines, * we ihould expeét''to give 
a Sketch of that deli gutful diltri€t, is occupied with the hoAi her 
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and more German confidérdtion, of how Mr Kotzebue contrived 
to cook his coffee every day, before the dawn, and to drink it with 
his firft pipe, while the veturino was getting teady for the jourhey. 
Inftead of the enehanting conttaft which Lombardy ‘ftretches 
before a traveller from the Alpine territories—a theme which one 
might have expected a poet to be ftruck by, neatly twenty pages 
are devoted to the adventures of a Count Zambeceari, who went 
up from Bologna in a balloon, and fell into the Adriatic, and is 
now ready to go up again. Balloons are, indeed, a tender fubjeét 
with our German traveller ;—they infpire him mightily with ‘a fort 
of abfurd enthufiafm, which feems to have fome object, but too 
dim and confufed to be perceived. This furor frequently comes 
on him; and when Count Zambeccari is not to be had, there is 
a Mr Robertion, almoft as irrefiftible, whofe praifes he founds in 
the language ufually referved for great exploits and exalted cha- 
racter; and then concludes, by avowing that he thinks Garnerin 
an inferior man. 

-From Tufcany our author travelled on to Rome; and in his 
xaptures on this magnificent remnant of ancient art and, power, 
we can more éafily fympathize with him. We do not find him 
fo perverfely fingular i in his tafte upon fome of the great objects 
of antiquity, as upon the monuments of the modern fine arts ; 
and we fancy very few perfons, who have feen the Colifeum, will 
think his apology necefiary for preferring it to aH the other fights 
in Italy. His admiration of that wondrous pile is quite allow able, 
and ‘not Ul expreffed, though we cannot help withing that the 
flippancy inherent in Mr Kotzebue had been fuppre fied on this 
one o¢cafion. Unfortunately he has chofen to difplay it hete in 
d'mote than ufual degree. After giving a pretty long difcuffion 
of ‘the quefton relating to the holes in the walls of the Circus, he 
produces what he terms my own view of this matter, which I 
confider as the moft natural.’ He gives his theory at length ac- 
careinely» and then mentions a faet, which leads to the following 
notable piece of impertinence : ‘ And this at once deftroys my 
hupothcha. Yet, why fhould I trouble myfelf with deviling reas 
fons for an inexplicable matter? Let every one think as he 
pleafes.’ Re eferving his further obferyations on the arts and re- 
mains of antiquity until his return, he purfues his journey along 
the Appian way, in a terror of banditti rather livelier than necef- 
fary; and. after pailing. fome delightful hours in rambling over 
Cicero’s:villa, and the other beautiful f{cenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Gaeta, he reaches Naples, the end. of his travels. His 
fketches of this fingularly interefting capital, are frequently very 
lively; anid generally correct. As they embr ace, without any ar- 
rangement, and with but little felegtion, every thing which a man 
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fees there who watks forth with his.eyes,open, it would be-an un- 
profitable talk to. attempt exhibiting them, in an -abftract,..We 
fhall fele& one of the moft.prominent by. way of {pecimen, ‘The 
following is,a {pirited and clear outline of the pailage of the, Holt; 
a vety Ordinary occurrence, to which, in Catholic countries, one 
fpeedily becomes infenfible, and which, neverthelefs, is, probably 
the moft ftriking of all the fights prefented. for the firit ame, to.a 
{tranger. ; c 

« Another ftriking fpeftacle in the ftreets is, when thé Hoh is carried 
by priefts to dying perfons. We fhould, if poffible, {ce this.in an oped 
place ; for in the narrow ftreets it produces nyuch lefs effeét, 1 foppofe. 
I live in. the Largo del Caftello, a very large fquare, which is covered 
from morning till night with buyers, fellers, animals, catriages, popular 
exhibitions, and fpeétators, Clofe by me is a puppet-théw, at the en- 
trance of which the owner flands and eutertaifis the people ‘with his 
droll remarks. Some fteps further is a fith-market, and direély oppos 
fite to me the main-guard houfe. I do nor exaggerate when‘ fay that 
upwards of two thoufand perfons (befides the cattle) are uftally affem 
bled in this place. Suddenly the proceffion 1 have juft- mentioned ‘ap- 
pears: colours flying before, announce it to the eye; and the perpetual 
tingling of little bells, to the ear. It is farrounded by finely drefled 
priefis, and often alfo by a military guard of honour; and ‘clouds of 
frankincenfe afeend into the air before them. All the pious whofe road 
leads this way, confider it a duty to follow the train ;, which, dikea 
{now-ball, thos enlarges in ite progrefs. ‘The fhewman is diredtly filents 
even the fifh-women are perfeély ftill; not a found efcapeg: all hate fiy 
off, and thoufends fall on their knees, beat their bréafts, and crofs, them- 
felves. The guards (houlder their arms, and a folema tune is played jas 
tong as the procefiion is in fight. In the night the {peacle is fill 
grander. At every balcony (and let it be remembered that there ig. no 
window without a balcony) a light fuddenly appears, and the darknefs 
is converted as it were by magic, into broad day; for every fory, is il- 
luminated ; and below in the flreet a number of rockets are lighted, 
which, with a whizzing and loud report, falute the folemn procefiion, 
As I purfue it into the next ftréet, the fight varies in its fingularity. 
At one moment all is perfect darknefs; and the next, as the proceffion 
enters, the whole fireet on both fides affumes a brilliant afpe@: and 
thus the light appears to fly from houfe to houfe, and’ froin balcony to 
balcony, in the moft rapid fucceffion, till in the fame ordet it by d& 
grees vanifhes again, and every thing returns to its former darknefd;' “TL 
hare frequently put the queftion to’ myfelf; whence comés it that this 


£ 


Ipeacle fhould fill me (who am a heretic) with a fort of awe, fince I 


eltcem it the greateft of all abfurdities’ to believe that God can be car 
ied in a box in the ftreets? I know not haw to anfwer this otherwife 
than by the obfervation, that moft things affeGt:our weak minds, which 
occupy and influence fuch a vat multitude of people at the fame time. 


Who, for example, fecls much pleafure ia fecing a fingle fuldier exer- 
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cife only for five minutes? But put twenty thoufand foldiers in a row, 
aud it amufes.us for hours.’ 1. 271, 2725 273. 

The wonders both of nature and of antiquity in which the ene 
virons of Naples abound with a profufion unknown elfewhere, 
have been deicribed by our author with a degree of fullnefs that 
renders his fecond and third volumes a tolerably good dire€tory to 
future travellers. ‘There are, however, few parts of his narrative 
Where fomething does not occur, either in the pertnefs of hig 
ftyle, or the childifhnefs of his remarks, fufliciently offenfive to 
good tafte. In climbing up Vefuvius, * Nature appeared to have 
died in hoary old age, a: nidft convulfions ; and | the fight of her 
corpfe caufed a cold thrilling through our veins. * 11.6. ‘The fen. 
fibility with which Mr Koizcbue is afflicted, becomes alfo fome- 
what troublefome ; it even {tops him in hie journey on the moun. 
tain; for the cuftom is, to have the aflutance of perfons ufed to 
the flippery road of afhes; and ‘ it is not every one’s talent to be 
able to derive enjoyment from eafe thus purchafed by the excef- 
five exertions of others.’ Ibid. 13. We did think chat the moft 
fenfitive foul might have viewed, without a hot fit, the well paid 
labour of a few idle Lazzaroni, employed in the bufinefs ot all 
others the moft congenial to their tafte and habits In the dibum 
kept at the Hermitage, Mr Kotzebue had the candour to make 
one difcovery, which amufes us not a little. ¢ ‘This medley,’ 
fays he, * was to be found in all languages: but I confefs, that, 
on a flight perufal, it feemed to me that the Germans had written 
the moit nonfenfe ; at Jeatt they affeted the greatett fenfibility.” 
Ibid. rg. ‘The account of Pompeii is extremely good ; and fome 
of the moft firiking anecdotes, relating to that fingular place, are 
both well felected and well told. 

‘A great and rich town, that, after lying eighteen centuries in a 
deep grave, is again fhone on by the fun, ‘and ftands amidit other cities, 
ay much a firanger as avy one of its former inhabitants would be among 
his potterity of the prefent day ;—{uch a town has not its equal iw the 
world. The feelings which feized me at its gate may be very fainily 
expreifed by words, but admit indeed of no adequate reprefentation, 
My foot now fteps on the fame pavement as was trodden on eightcea 
hundred years ago: the tracks of the wheels are flill vifible which 
then rolled over it. An elevated path runs by the fide of the houfes, 
for foot-paflengers ; and, that they might in rainy weather pafs com- 
middioufly over to the oppofite fide, large flat ftones, three of which 
take up the width of the road, were laid at a diflance from each other, 
As'the carriages, in order to avoid thefe ftones, were obliged to ufe the 
mtermediate {paces, the tracks of the wheels are there moft vifible. 
‘The whole pavement is in ‘good condition : it confills merely of confi- 
derab le pieces of a which, however, are not cut (as at prefent) 
into fquares, and may have been on that account the more durable. 


What 
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¢ What muft have been the feelings of the Pompeians; when the 
roaring of the mountain and the quaking of the earth waked them frome 
their firt fleep? They attempted alfo to efcape the wrath of the Gods ; 
aid, feizing the moft valuable things they could lay their hands upon 
im the darknefs and confufion, to feek their fafety in flight.. In this 
ftreet, and before the boufe that is marked with the friendly falutatioa, 
ow its’threthold, feven fkeletons were found: the firft carried a lamp, 
and the reft had itil between the bones of their fingers fomething thag 
they withed to fave. On a fudden they were overtaken by the ttorm 
that defeended from heaven, and funk into the grave thus made for 
them. Before the above mentioned country houfe was fill a male 
{keleton ftanding with a difh in his hand; and as on his finger he wore 
one of thofe loge that were allowed to be worn only by Roman knights, 
he is fuppofed to have been the matter of the houfe, who had juft open- 
ed the back garden gate with the intent of flying, when the fhower 
overwhelmed him, Several fkeletons were found in the very pofture in 
which they had breathed their laft, without being forced by the agonies 
of death to drop the things which they had in their hands.” IL, p. 765 
78, 79, 88, 89. 

There are occafional paffages alfo in Mr Kotzebue’s defcriptions 
of natural fcenery, which are beautiful and Sngeeennes We are 
tired, however, of the Bay of Naples, and the falls of ‘Fivoli. 
There is more novelty and nature and picturefque effet, we- 
think, in the following account of the Pontine marfhes. 

¢On my return to Rome E was as little incommoded as before by the 
noxious exhalations of the Pontine marfhes ; on the contrary, I pafled 
fome of the moft agreeab le hours during my refidence in ltaly on their 
borders. It was the conclufion of December : ; the fy was ferene, and 
the air pure and warm, | The veturino baited his mules near the defert. 
ed convent of capuchins, which I have already had occafion to mention 
in the firft volume. We {pread onr cloth on the great fight of fteps 
before the church, in the mildch fun.fhine, and took our cheerful repalt 
inthe open air, After dinner £ itrayed alone behind the convent, 
where, in filent tranfport, I forgot all urape, for | was actually ia 
Arcadiay- ‘The verdant turf was decorated with Sosa flowers. 
Long trains of yoijamer waved here and there over the plain, The 
iarks, rifingy from the grafs at my feet, chanted ikrains heard in other 
countries only ia the fpring. ‘T'ame flocks of. ducks, fnipes, and lap- 
wings, hovered over the marfhes ; fulitary hawks attered their harfh cries 
dlof? ; buflaloes bellowed ; aud the tinkling of the belis of pafturing 
fheep was heard at intervals, Small birds of every kind chirped forta 
their joy.) “A thepherd, at a ditance, fung a Rufian air, Ou the opr 
polite mountains was fituated a town, the faint fous d of whofe. beljs, 
iow and thewinterrupted by the report of a mufket ata (till greater dil- 
tance, broke upon the ear. Thefe various tones, which animated. n2- 
ture, were not, however, when combined, fufficiently ttropg to terme 
poiley a melangholy itiinefs tagoed around, and 1 could hear the ruit- 
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ling of every lizard in the grafs. What a contraft with the tumult of 
Naples, where only two days before I was ftunned with the har heft 
difcords | Here all was fo tranquil, fo innocent; the earth appeared 
to. be\a_paradife, and the fky au arch of corn-flowers, What a horrible 
idea l had always entertained of the Pontine marfhes,. and what an 
agreeable one I carry away with me from them!’ ITI. 99—101. 

There are not many of |his defcriptions fo good as this; but 
there is fpirit and feeling i in moft of them, as well as in many of 
Eis fketches of national manners and charater. 

Mr Kotzebue’s defcription of modern galleries is much lefs cal- 
culated to affift the traveller, than his catalogue of natural beau- 
ties or remains of antiquity. His tafte is fo faulty, indeed fo 
profefiedly lawiefs, that it is always a wonder if he takes any no- 
tice of the fineft eee We have faid already, that we 
do. not. obje& to his decifions merely becaufe they are new, or 

unfettered by the pre} udices of vulgar connoiffeurs. But in avoid- 
ing cant, atid vhat he calls parrot-work, our auth ior has almott 
always gone into another extreme; and whoever fhould follow 
him, would cant as much like a parrot as any cicerone in Italy, 
and. be moreover in the wrong. It does not argue a refpectable 
freedom from the reftraints of trite opinion, to deny the beauty of 
the Etrufcan vafe, and to call its painting a pot-daubing, inferior 
to the ordinary works of modern artifts (vol. II. Pp. 209. ); or & 
confound the cartoons with the frefcoes of the Vatican (LI. 172.); 
or to find § nothing remarkable in the Mofes of Michael Angelo 
but ats fize 5” and then to abufe it as a * {mall-fhouldered, Jarge- 
bellied figure, with a difagreeable marble beard’ (would he have 
had it.of hair?) § hanging down to the navel, which makes 3 
look dtill worfe’ (III. 207.); pafling over, with his eyes ihut, 
the majefty of attitude, and commanding wifdom of expreflion, 
which point out the ftatue of the great legiflator as by far the finett 
effort of the modern chifel: Nor will even thofe, who are the 
leaft difpofed to overrate Bermini, go along with our author im his 
conitant invectives againit that expert artiit, to whom he will al- 
Jow no merit whatever; and, to clofe a litt of herefies which 
might be extended to any length from either of the volumes before 
us, we conceive Mr Kotz: bue is the firft admirer of the fine arts 
who has been unable to eitoores any thing ae in Domini- 
chino’s Chaje of Diana, and R; pk ael’s Def ot ion Fe the Borghefe 
palace), of which the former has been admired by i judg 
leaft fecond to the St Jerome of the fame matter, and the 
always efteemed.inferior to the Transfiguration 1 alone, of the prince 
of paiuterss:.Under this department of our author’s work, we 
mult notice his continued: irreverence ininneds thofe names which 
:noft: of bis readers have allvciated with the feclings of devotion. 
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It is fomething more than bad tafte to call the cro * the Fewwi 
gallows,’ and to term David a § pious old rogue,’ (UI. 111. & 216.) 
As one fpecimen more of his method of leading us round picture 
galleries, we extract the following rare piece of Germanic liveli- 
neis. After turning with indignation from a portrait by Leonardo 
da Vinci, merely becaufe the fubjed i is Queen Johanna of Naples, 
and afking why ‘the friend of Francis I. could profane his pencil 
by fuch a picture, he thus introduces a piece of Vandyke, who 
feems to be his favourite matter. 

« Let us haften to that of an elderly lady by Vandyke. She feems 
to be one of our old acquaintances ; fhe is a chattering good old woman, 
and wifhes to converfe with us. She waits eagerly for an opportunity 
to do fo, Let us {peak to her: fhe will certainly anfwer us; and every 
thing the - will be fo good-natured, that we fhall hardly leave her.” 
Vol. 111. + 244 

Mr Kotrebue returned from Rome by the way of Loretto and 
Ancona to Bologna, where we are once more ftopped with about 
twenty pages upon Zambeccari, and Balloons, and Garnerin. 
‘Thence he proceeded to Verona, and through Styria, to Vien~ 
na; but, ftrange to tell, without wilting the beauties and won- 
ders of Venice. After a few flight notices of the moft eminent 
perfons then refident in the Auftrian capital, he continues his 
journey, and with a loud panegyric on the Pruffian government, 
arrives happily at Berlin—the * fini charteque vieque.’—§ Let 
every peaceful mind,’ fays he, * devoted to the Mufes, repair’ 
hither, as the navigator doubling Cape Horn {trives.to reach the 
Pacific Ocean, wh ofe furface is never rufiix a a by the tempeft.” 
(LV. 324.) ‘This conveys a very interefting difcovery in geogra- 
phy. For our parts, we with the government in qgueftion 
were as eafily ruffled as the Pacific Ocean. Alt though, however, 
Pruflia is thus held up as the land of promife, it appears, by the 
con lufion of the work, that the belt of pofible countries is not 
Pruflia, but Rufha; between which and Italy, a very long :com- 
parifon is drawn, entirely to the advantage of the former. Our 
author prefers it floutly to the garden of Euroy Pes firft in point 
of climate, then for manners, comforts, freédom, arts vand 
fciences, liberality of adi leeeveiil thing. £ Enough !’ he 
exclaims at lait, (and we echo the word) ‘ Enough ! to othe 
praife of ingenuity my parallel prefers no claim; but I pledge 
myfelf for its truth, Will any one now wonder. that J quitted 
Italy without reluctance ; that 1 never with to fee itiagain ; and 
that | would not for millions pafs my life.in that country? 

Before clofing this article, we have, in juftice to Mr Korze~ 
bue, to ft. ite, that we have, not had ano} pportunity of perufing 
his work in the original Germaa, which, in point of flyle, we 

know 
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know muft be greatly fuperior to the Englifh tranflation’«In4 
deed, to all:appfearance, this is very ill executed, and, without 
having compared it with the original, we are difpofed to view it 
as the performance of a perfon but moderately learned ‘in’ the 
German language. Forexample, he miftakes the names of couns 
trieseand places; he talks of Ingermannland and Eaftland, (which 
are not, Englifh words,) inftead of Ingria and Efthonia. We 
are told of § St Mary’s C/oifer’ being furrounded with lava: (II. 
49.) which looks very like a miftranflation of the word Kifer; 
a convent. Nobody that underftood German would have repres 
fented the emperor as hunting qwi/d fwine. (Ibid. 48.) We fuf. 
pect that mound (in Vol. U. p. 171.) muft be a miftake for mouth 
(the German being mund); at lealt, mound is downright non- 
fenfe as it now ftands. In another place, {peaking of mephitie 
vapour, he fays, ‘ the effect of the whole, is as ftrong at Pyr. 
mont as at the Grotto del Cane.’ (172.) And, defcribing fome- 
body’s coins, he makes them ‘ rival the beft camoens in perfec. 
tion.” (203.) Thefe examples will probably be thought to af- 
ford fufficient proofs of our fufpicion that this tranflation is: the 
work of fome indifferent German fcholar. That it iss exectted 
with a very moderate knowledge of the Englifh language, the 
extracts already given furnith evidence {till more clear. 


Art. XI. The Wealth of Nations, with Notes, Supplementary Chape 
ters, and a Life of Dr Smith. By William Playfair. Lon- 
don, 1805. 


1" the whole courfe of our literawy inquifition, we have not 
met with an inftance fo difcreditable to the Englith prefs, as 
this edition of the Wealth of Nations. It may be given. as.a 
{pecimen of the moft prefumptuous book-making. »The editor 
proves himfelf quite ignorant of his.author, and of the fcienge 
on which that author wrote: he does not fcruple, however, 
fometimes to corre&t, and fometimes to confirm, .hat-he gene- 
rally mifunderftands in both cafes. But what has moft moved 
our indignation, is, that he has prefumed fo thruft his own'fup- 
plementary chapters, as he calls them, not in:the form of: notes 
or an appendix feparate from Mr Smith’s text, but into the very 
body of the work itfelf, and in the fame ‘types ; breaking “the 
continuity of the author’s great defign,: and ndulterming tHe 
purity of its compofition with this editor’s tgnorant and vebrar 
writing: » Our readers muft accept of it as a futlicient fpecimen, 
ehat fubjoined to the inimitable-digredlium on the -eprai law sy and 
before 
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before the reader can proceed to the chapter on treaties of coms 
merce,/is a tract of fifteen pages by this Mr Playfair, in’) which 
he gives 47s opinion, that monopoly, foreftalling, and regrating 
exilt:in the trade of provifions, and that Lord Kenyon had many 
teal and credible proofs of it. We have no objection to this be~ 
ing faid by thofe who have fuch notions; but it is rather indecent 
to‘interpolate them:into the text of the Wealth of Nations. 

We thall fay no more of this publication, except to exprefs 
our furprife that it fhould have appeared with the name of fo 
refpectable a bookfeller; who, having had the original property 
of this immortal work, might have been expected to feel fome 
tendernefs and veneration for its fame. We are happy to an- 
nounce, that, fince the expiration of the original right of proper- 
ty, feveral editions have been publithed in different parts of the 
country ; particularly a very cheap one by a bookfeller in New- 
gate {treet, London, the advertifement of which, addrefling this 
philofophical treatife to artifans and tradefmen, may be regard- 
ed as a literary curiofity, and a fignal proof of the diffufion of 
liberal information. 

An edition of the Wealth of Nations, with notes by an editor 
properly qualified, would be a moft ‘acceptable publication. It 
ought to comprife, either in the form of illuftrations or of cor 
rections to Mr Smith’s propofitions, the facts which have been 
more carefully obferved fince he turned the attention of men of 
letters to thefe fubjects, as well as the reafonings which Jater in- 
quirers have purfued. It would be defirable alfo, that the editor 
fhould be acquainted with thofe writings which preceded the 
Wealth of Nations, that he might affign the moft important rea- 
fonings to their real inventors; and it would be ufeful to multi- 
ply the examples which Mr Smith has taken from the inftitutiong, 
or ftatiftical experience of foreign countries, to elucidate his 
general principles : in this refpe€l, confiderable affiftance might 
be derived from the French edition of the work by Garnier, and 
the Spanifh edition by Ortiz. 


Axt. XII. Lyric Poems. By James Mercer, Efq.| Second: E- 
dition, with fome Additional Poems. London. 13804. »2mo. 


prom a.fhort advertifement prefixed to this elegant little vo 

nme, we learn that the public are indebted for its appear 
ance, notto the author himfelf, but to:a very near relative; to 
whom the greater part of its contents had been communicated 
many years ago, and whofe amiable partialines for the compote 
sr0l9¢ tions 
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tions of » friend had not been fubdued by * more. tham twice 
the fime of deliberation prefcribed by Horace,’ Tn * taking 
ipon himfe}f to hazard the publication,’ and to deliver, over the 
yerfes of another.‘ to the fevere tribunal of general criticifm,’ 

he, Editor may fairly be prefumed to have felt all that ‘ trem- 
bling folicitude’ which he exprefles ; yet we may venture to pre- 


dict, that few readers of feeling or of tafte will hefitate in ac. - 


uitting him of rafhnefs, or, indifcreet pespome meg Indeed, it 
¢an be afcribed only to the exceflive modefty of the learned and 
excellent author himfelf, that his literary talents were not more 
generally known, and more eminently exerted in the public fer- 
vice. 
Major James Mercer * was the fon of Thomas Mercer, efq, 
a gentleman of private fortune in Aberdeenfhire, whofe poli- 
tical attachments to the abdicated family of Stewart, had en- 
gaged him in the rebellion of 1745; and who, on the event 
of that ill-fated enterprize, had retired to France, His fon 
was educated at the Univerfity of Aberdeen; and, under Pro- 
feflor Blackwall, one of the moft diftinguithed fcholars of his 
time, acquired a decided tafte for the ftudy of Greek litera. 
ture, which he continued through life to cultivate and improve, 
After acquiring diftinguifhed reputation at the Univerfity, feve- 
yal years were {pent on the Continent, with his father, till the 
commencement of the Seven-ycars War called him back to Eng- 
land, .and induced him to enter into the fervice of his country 
as afoldicr, Having joined one of the expeditions to the coaft 
of France, he foon obtained a commiflion, and ferved with great 
zeal, and an ardent Jove of his profeflion, during a,confiderable 
period of that war, under Prince Ferdinand, in Germany. He 
afterwards continued in the army till about the year 1772, when 
he had attained the rank of Major, and was on the point. of, be- 
ing advanced to that of Lieutenant-Colonel. In confequence of 
a well-grounded difguft, occafioned by an undue interference 
in the bufinefs of his promotion, he then guitted the profeflion, 
and never afterwards ref{umed a military character, excepting as 
an officer of fencibles during the American wart. Having besa 
married feveral years before to a lady of extraordinary beauty and 
accompiilhments, he now retired with his family, to Aberdeen- 
flire, where, with the exception of a few years {pent ia she 
fouth of France, he contiaued ever, afterwards to refide..__ 
Thefle tew particulars we have thought not unworthy of being 
commemorated in the private life of a man, who. was, the inti- 
maje and valued isiend of fome of the moft diflinguithed {chor 
dars 
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faty of his ag®. Among thefe, the names of Lord Hailes; De 
R#id, and Dr Beattie, may be fufficient to mark the ftation which 
his virtues and talents had entitled him to hold. With the two 
former, he entertained a literary correfpondence; with the lat 
ter, he lived for many years’in the habits of almoft daily inter- 
courfe. His almoft uninterrupted leifure was indeed chiefly dea 
voted'to the luxuries of claflical reading and ftudy; and to a 
very intinrate acquaintance with the writers of Greece and Rome, 
he added an extenfive knowledge in moft departments of modern 
literature. Yh the fociety of private life, he was courted and 
admired for the livelinefs of his wit, and for the purity and eles 
gance of his manners. 

Thotgh ‘the far greater part of his time had been dedicated to 
the a acquifition of knowledge, yet his native modetty appears: ta 
have repreffed the ambition of communicating to the world the 
fruits of his ftudies; and though the correctnefs of his tafte 
enabled him to contribute very valuable aid to the literary unders 
takings of others, it does not appear that he ever ferioufly ema 
ployed himfelf in writing for the public eye. ‘The little collec- 
tion of poems which has appeared under his name, catinot’ be 
regarded as an exception. ‘They are obvioufly the occafional 
effufions of a man of fenfibility and cultivated mind, rather than 
the anxious efforts of a poet, ambitious of extended or perma- 
nent fame: They feém to have been originally deftined to float 
within the circle of private friendfhip ; and their publication ap- 
pears rather to have been permitted than fari€tioned by tHe inge- 
nious author. The firft edition was publithed in 1794; that 
which is now before ts, appeared only a few months before the 
death of Major Mercer, in Nx wember 1804. 

The greater number of pieces in this little volume belong to 
a fpecies of poetry in which few Englith writers have eminently 
excelled. They are decidedly of the lyric caft; but they ‘neither 
aim, on the one hand, at thofe bolder flights of imagination, 
and louder burfts ef paffion which almoft bewilder and aftonith 
in the higher claffes of the Pindarit ode; nor, 6n the other 
hand, do they defcend to the playful levity of the Anacreontics 
or remain contented with the freedom and carelefs grace which 
conftitute the charm of ntere‘vers dé Societe: ‘They are the off- 
fpring of thofe more gentle and regulated feelings which accord 
with the feal events of common life; ‘and in communicating to 
them the genuine charaéters of poetry; Fancy is called to otfici- 
ate as the handmaid,- rather than the miftrefs of fentiment. 
Juftnefs and elevation of thotight, equally ‘temote from trivial 
vulgarity and far-fetched refinement,—ter(ene{s of expreflion,-—- 
purity and polthed-plegagee-of diction,»may be enumerated a- 
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mong the happieft charaQleriftics of this {pecies of) poetry. Of 
their perfet attainment, the fine examples mult, undoubtedly, be 
fought for among the:lyrical compofitions of Horace.) The ver- 
fatility of his exquifite genius enabled him, indeed, to rival, if 
not to equal the daring fublimity of Pindar, and the frolic gaiety 
of Anacreon; but, ia that intermediate clafs whith is peculiar- 
ly his own, he mutt be allowed to have remained not only with- 
out an equal, but without.a rival, That Horace, was. the great 
mafter whom the writer now before us had propofed .to follow, 
we can entertain no doubt ; and it is no, mean or feanty praife 
to fay, that he will often pleafingly remind his reader of the rare 
excellences of his model. 

The firt poem in the eolletion, on the influence of the love of 
Novelty, as a principle’ of action and a fource of happinefs, may be 
quoted as a fair fpécimer of the poetical talents of Major Mercer. 
We have to regret, that the length of the quotation muft oblige 
us to fupprefs a few ftanzas, not inferior in excellence to thofe 
which we fhall-tranfcribe. 

‘ To Novetry, 
For thee, im infancy, we figh, 
And hourly, caft an anxious eye 

Beyond the prifon-houfe of home ; 
Till, from domettic tyrants free, 

O’er the wide world, in fearch of thee, 

Fair Novexty ! we roam. 

Full on thy track, by dawn of day, 
The ftripling farts, .and {cours away, 

While Hope her. active wing fupplies, 

And foftly whifpers.in the gale, 
At every turning of the vale, 

«* Enjoyment onward lies. ” 

Nor far remote—athwart the trees, 
The landfcape opens. by degrees, 

And yields. fweet, glimpfes of delight— 
Beyond the trees the views expand, 
And all the feenes of fairy land 

Come {welling on the fight. 


Tis here, where wild profufion flows, 
On ev’ry fhrub there hangs a rofe, 

And mellow fruit on ev’ry {pray — 
Here Pleafure holds her bounteous reign, 
And here the wand’rer might remain, 

Could Pleafure bribe his flay. 


But ftill the love of Thee prevails— 
Fie quits the port, and Spreads his fails, 
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Carelefs if, Ocean frown or fimile ; 
So Fate fhall give him to explore 
The vaft expanfe, ‘th’ untroddea fhore; 
And undifeover’d ifle. 


* Tir’d with the ftillnefs of the deep, 
While yet he chides the winds that fleep, 
The clouds colle&, the lightnings play 5 
And the torn veffel drives at laft, 
A wreck, abandon’d to the blaft, 
And found’riag on her way: 


Again the vext horizon clears— 
The hills emerge—-the coaft appears— 

He and, his mates their mirth renew ; 
They man their boats, their oars they hand, 
And foon the hofpitable ftraad 


‘ Receives the jolly crew. 


What in th’ interior parts befell, 
In after times we hear them tell, 

When they at laft their limbs recline ; 
The tongue, well pleas’d, its office plies, 
And, all the while, their brimfal-eyes 

With dews of tranfport thine. 
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While thus, with pleafing warmth, they boaft 
Their gay excurfions on the coatt, 
Where all feem’d-brilliant, all divine ; 
The fond adventurers little know 
It was thy peneil gave the glow, 
The vivid charm was thine. 


Ah me! beyond thy fhort-liv’d reign, 
And does there nought of love remain ?—~ 
Can nought the fhagith heart engage ? 
Shall ev’ry joy with thee decay; 
And Heav’n afford no parting ray 
To gild the hours of ‘age? 


Heav’n ftill is kind—When thou art fled, 
Comes gentle Habit, in thy ‘ftead, 
With filent pace—nor comes in vain— 
For, growing with declining years, 
‘The good man’s comforts the endears, 
And foftens ev’ry pain. 


* Where fhe, fweet fober maid, abides, 
Contentment at the board: prefides ; 
Hh 
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No vagrant wiflr her votary ftings— 
In his own grounds he loves to tread ; 
Nor envies, on his houfehold bed, 
The couch of eaftera kings.’ p. 1—6. 

© The Caftle in the Air’ contains feveral pleafing ftanzas, and 
exhibits a fanciful pi€ture, of which many readers may be able to 
trace an original in their own waking dreams of Utopian happi- 
nefs, to be enjoyed i in the undifturbed fociety of thofe whom we 
prize folely for their virtues, 

© Without a fingle thought on thofe, 
Who live beyond the hill.’ _p. 16. 

The verfes ¢ to a Fountain,’ though diftinguifhed by no great 
novelty of fentiment or of imagery, are written with great ele- 
gance, and rendered more peculiarly interefting, by the reference 
they feem to bear to the real fi elings of a mind wounded by in- 
juftice and unkindnefs in its sntercourte with the world, ‘and feek- 
ing relief in retirement, but ftruggling, at the fame time, to re- 
prefs thofe painful fentiments of “diftrutt which are fo apt to flow 
from difappointed ambition, and which indeed give to-it one of 
its bittereft pangs. From this poem we fhall felect a few ftan. 
Zas. 

© Sequefter’d Fountain! ever pure, 

Whofe placid ftreamlet flows, 

In filent lapfe; through glens obfcurey 
Where timid flocks repofe : 

Tired and difabled in the race, 

I quit ambition’s fruitlefs chafe, 
To fhape my courfe by thine; 

And, pleas’d, from ferious trifles turn, 

As thus, around thy little ura, 
A votive wreath I twine. 


‘air Fountain! on thy margin green, 
May tufted trees arife, 
And fpreading boughs thy bofom fkreen 
From fummer’s fervent {kies ;— 
Here may the {pring her flow’rets ftrew, 
And morning fhed her pearly dew, 
May health anfufe her balm ; 
And fome foft virtue in thee flow, 
To mitigate the pangs of woe, 
And bid the heart be calm. 


O! may thy falutary ftreams, 
Like thofe of Lerue’s {pring, 
That bathe the filent land of dreams, 
Some drops oblivious bring— 
With 
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With that blef& opiate in my bowl, 

Far hall I from my ‘wounded foul 
The thorns of fpleen remove— 

Forget how there at firft they grew, 

And, once again, with man renew 
The cordial ties of love. 


For what avails the wretch to bear 
Imprinted on his mind, 

The leflons of diftruft and fear, 
Injurious to mankind ?— 

Hopelefs in his difaftrous hour, 

He fees the gath’ring tempeft lower, 
The burfting cloud impend— 

Tow’rds the wild watte he turns his eye, 

NM an that happy port defcry, 

he bofom of a iriend,. 


‘ Ah me! to Youth’s ingenuous eye 


Whiat charms the profpect wears !— 
Bright as the portals of the iky 

The op’ning world appears ; 
‘There every figure ftands confelt, 
In all the {weet advantage drett 

Of Candour’s radiant robe— 
"There no mean cares admiffion find, 
Love is the bufinefs of mankind, 

And Honour rules the globe. 


But if thofe gleams fallacious prove 
That paint the world fo fair ; 

If heaven has plac’d for gen’rous love 
No foft afylum there ; 

lf men fair faith, fair fame deride, 

Bent on the crooked paths 'that guide 
To Int’reft’s fordid fhrthe ; 

Be yours, ye gloomy fons of Woe 

That melancholy trath to know, 


The dream of blifs b . roi 1e@ 3 ry. 41-~15 

To thefe quotations, we fhallorly add! thé following lines from 

a poem, entitled, * Refle€tidns by a Father??" "PHey are perhap 
7 ) peraa > 


jn the author’s, beft manner, . ; 
‘ Though {weet the breath of Vversial hours, 
When garlands hang on ev’ry thor, 
When ev’ry path is ftrew'd with |flow’rs, 
And opening rofesbiids' greet the morn; 
Who knows what blatts may, yet arife j-— 


,Hhg Flowever 





Mercer's Poemsi 


However fweet, however gay, 
The bloffom may our hopes betray— 
It is'th? autumnal fruit, we prize. 


* Alas! the fame precarious fate 
Attends on childhood’s pleafing fhow— 
The parent views with hopes elate, 
His favourites round the table grow ; 
Who loft to worth in riper years, 
To duty loft may yet confpire, 
To wring thy heart, unhappy fire ! 
And drench thy furrow’d cheek in tears. 
€ While the poor child of homelier mien, 
‘Who in the corner fits forlorn, 
Sobs hourly at parental fpleen, 
And eats the bitter bread of fcorn ; 
Untainted by the pamper’d crew, 
And faithful to affe@ion’s call, 
Perhaps, in his paternal hall, 
Shall trim the lamp of joy anew.’ p. 90 91, 

From thefe paflages, which have been felefted at random, the 
reader may be enabled to form a very fair eftimate of the ftyle 
and peculiar merits of the poems contained in this ‘little volume; 
andywe doubt not that the whole colleQion will be found to 
juttify the praife we have ventuted to beftow upon it. To that 
praife, however well merited, the excellent author /himfelf can 
now no longer be fenfible; and, by a fingular coincidence, we 
may with characteriftical propriety apply to him the /ament of a 
célebrated Scotith poet of the fixteenth century, for the lofs of a 
contemporary bard of the fame name. 

* He (i. ¢. Death) has reft Merfar, his indyte 
That did in luve fo lyfily wryte, 
So fhort, fo quick, of fentens hie, 
‘Timor mortis conturbat me, ’ 


Dunbar’s Lament for the Deth’ of the Makkaris. 


Arr. XII. Speech in the Houfe of Commons, on the War againft 
the Mabrattas. By Philip Francis, Efg. 1805. Ridgway. 


y BE have read this fpeech with great approbation of the judge- 
ment and semper with which it is compofed, and with a 

very melancholy affent to the reafonings of the fpeaker.. It is 
upon a fubject of far greater importance to the Afiatic, interetts 
of this natiqn, and indeed to its character all over, the world, 
shan she public in general feems aware of, Thole who have ob- 
ferved 
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ferved the progrefs of events in,,India,-for.the,laft fix years, 
wait in anxious fufpenfe:for the refult.of the: crifs to which 
they are now brought; whether councils of juftice and peace 
fhall yet be able to reftore our empire to its former, ftabili- 
ty, or incurable diftruft and hoftility im al] the warhke tribes 
of Hindoftan are to be,.the punifhment of unprovoked ag- 
greflion, We mean,te take.another ,opportunity of laying 
before our readers the .grounds. of the opimion which we 
entertain upon this fubjeét, and which ‘has. not, been formed 
upon a flight or hafty: confideration. of the fabjett, but up- 
on a carefyl examination ofall the documents that/are with- 
in our reach. In the mean time, we, eatneftly recommend the 
prefent fpeech to be ftudied. by ourreaders, as, containing a per- 
{picuous and very candid abftract .of facts, aswell sas of che 
principles by which their import is to be judged, of. It is itfelf 
too concife, to admit of beimg abridged with anpadvantage. We 
fhall not attempt, therefore, to ente?.more particularly at pré+ 
fent into its contents. But there is one paflage, whith we can- 
not refule ourfelves the pleafure of extracting, from the minutes 
which precede the principal {fpeech. On the bill to: enlarge: and 
regulate the powers of the Governor-General and Commander 
in Chief, Mr Francis faid, 

* I. do not perceive that the bill gives Lord: Cornwallis.any new. or 
extraordinary powers; and if it did, | faould not be inclined.to oppofe 
it, for two reafons: ‘firft, becaufe I fhould think it: not atyall| unlikely 
that the exigency of the cafe might require fueh powers; and then, be- 
caufe | know of no perfon among thofe, who haye acted in greaj tations 
in my. time,,;whom I fhould be more ready to truft with great power, 
than my Lord Cornwallis. Judging of him by all his public condu&, 
I aia convinced that power may be fafely trufted in his hands, and that 
he will never ufe it but for the. benefit of the public fervive. If my 
voice could contribute to his honour, -he fhauld -have it without referve, 
for the fpirit that prompts him to undertake fych.atalk, axel know it 
to be, aud at. fuch atime; and.if it. were poflible to give him fupport 
in the execution of it by any effort of mine, he might be fure of ity I 
am_convinced.that_his great.obje@ will be to.compofe the difordersiiof 
India, and to reftore peace and tranquillity to the unfortunate iahabi- 
tants.of that, contry, ” Wyo 

kt is.impoflible to read this teftimony to the chara@er/of the 
prefent Governor-General, without calling to mind, how_ho- 
nouribly the name of Mr Francis himfelf is conne&ted with\she 
hittory of ‘our Indian adminiftration. “Ir has been from the be- 
ginning placed ‘in feady oppofition to‘all thofe enterprizes oF un- 
juft ambition, whicli have difhonoured the Lnglifh empire of ‘the 
Eat) and from time to time have brought it to the brink of rain. 
Fa2 refdlute’ and difinterefted  oppofition toothe ‘two Mabratta 

Hh 4 wars 
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wars,of a former governor, ;he , maintained »the» fame» principles 
with regard fo. the.extenfion, of our dominions; andthe rights:of 
the, natwwe powers, to, which he, now. appeals. : Andy: after::all 
that, has been faid or written, upon. the government of India “in 
its foreign relations, we fhould refer to the extraétsiof Bengal 
Confultations, printed. for, the information of Parliament in 1782, 
as_affordifg, in. the, minutes and, protefts of Mr Francisy the 
mofk fatisfathory expofitionjof the, true maxims of policy. ‘Dhefe 
niaxims were, upon that, occafion, as they are upon the prefent, 
urged without effet, until the guilt of violating them. was theult 
upon the pyblic.attention, by the difatter which: enfyeds» ‘They 
were in the end fanctioned by the Houfe of Commons; and.cons 
firmed by the Legiflature into,a gencral law, not yet repealed, 

which declares, that‘ {chemes of conqueit and extent of domi 
nion in bedia, are repugnant to the with, the honour; :and othe 
policy of. this:mation.’.. What a commentary upon this enatt+ 
ment, the recent tranfactions in Oude, in the Carnatic, and» at 


Baffein! 


Art. XIV. | The Tomd of Alexander. A Differtation on the Sar- 
rophagus brought from Alexah dria, and now ti ‘tb e Britifh Mufeun 
By Edward’ Daniel Clarke, L.L.D. Fellow of Jefus College . 

Cambridge. 4to. pp. 161. 1805. 
\x Crarke, to whofe aétive, and claffical fpirit we.ere mainly 

indebted for the poffeffion of the Alexandrian farcophagus, 
has‘Here prefented us with a very interelting. memoir refpecting 
this» trophy of his zeal and perieverance. We cannot, indeed, 
conceive -any relic of antiquity which could more powerfully 
captivate?our attention, than that ‘which forms the fubjeét of 
this publication. ~ ‘The difcovery of the fuppofed inctiorial of 

a. weltern ‘cofiqueror,’ ina‘ country which entombs fo much 

‘native gréacnefs; “wealth, and learning, is itfelf a very {trik- 

nigh énctdent 5 while, on the prefent occafion, we need not fay 

thatthe’ Gmases of Grécian and’ FE; gyptian ttory mix themfelves 
very finely im ‘every Lnblith mind, with the recolleQion of other 
vihovies and Othe? tombs than thofe of Alexander the Great. 

Refearehes, therefore,’ into the hiftory of this valuable bequeft of 

anviént times, ‘aré in fome degree ufeful, when confidered merely 

aymnmntering to the pledfures of imagination. ' Whether, their 
utility ttops here, ‘and whether the imagination be not. the facul- 
ry ptincipally conéerned in them, are queftions not very we 
anfwerea” Yet, when it is orice fettled that the ftudy of ; 
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quities,: however overvalued, is fiot without its* ufe, “and” prefers, 
omthis'grownd}® cleat title ‘to duit Tegutdl)’ it’ certainly is* not NES 
céflaryto make out this) title’in‘ every ‘particular infance. TO, des 
mand this, | iwere-about’as. redfonablé a8 tb afk;owhy dare is taken 
tocturn,’ with the fineft' precifion,’ every volte and" oliveHeaf on 
the ‘capital of :a lofty column, although thete? shihiiter’’ erdded ‘ave 
hardly diftinguifhable from below’?  Evéry' thing innit be doné 
catefully, that nothing important may be’ done il Befides ‘this, 

the fpirit of experimental philofophy requires us to accumulate 
olibesdtiem, although we {hould!not always be able to figure out 
to ourfelves the fpecific thape and magnitude of the, benefits which 
may accrue from them. If we fail in our pr incipal inguiry, we 
ate often rewarded by obtaining fome unhoped collateral ‘advan- 
tage; which overpays our labour and our difappointment. 

This farcophagus was forcibly taken from the mofque of St ‘Athas 
nafius:'in Alexandria by the French, im: f{pite of the howlings'and 
lamentations of: the inhabitants, to ‘whom it was the’ object of fu- 
perititious veneration ; and on the capitulation of aii ts 
“he Britifh, it fell into the hands of the conquerors. It had then 
been long removed from the-fight. and adoration of the people of 
Ale es it was already deltined for Europe; however if 
might have been obtained by the French, it, was 6 us ‘the prize 
of war; Jaftly, it was a mo ttt mpting article; and, onall thefe 
accounts, we feized it, brought it imto| England, and) placed it‘in 
the Britifh Mufeum, where it now lics, a wonder to thejignorant, 
and a riddle to the wife. Serioufly, although we are of opinion 
that the acx quifit ion of this treafure by. our victorious ati may» flands 
on very different ground from the | lawlefs {cizure of it,by.the pre- 
tended delivers rg of Egypt, yet it feems a.nice, inquirys,whether 
conqueit ttridlly conferred on. us the. rig rs t of, converting it tO; Ont 
own ule, and whether the feelings of thoke, to whom,it, had pres 
vioufly belonged, were fujliciently ooslalned:s in this .tranfaciion 

The capitulation of Alexandria bey Ug, already on the taps Dr 
Clarke was commiffioned by Lord Hutchinion,se},enter, thesicitys 
and abtain the furrencer of the mor UmeENt of. Alexanders; whieh 
report had already mad¢_ knowa to the Logiiudh, ...Dr Clarke fer 
forw ard on this expedition,, accampanied by, hwo, other. gentimen, 

Phe, following.e Stract from, his accountiat ity Will, give Ounmeaders 


a very favontal lc idea of the manner in whigh an,pntiquarigaycan 
draw Up a parratiye. 
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ip. low voice, they, afked. if our, bufinefs,in Alexandria related te the 
antiquities colle&ted by the French? Upon being anfwered in thenmfy 
firmative, and, in proof.of it, the copy. of the, Rofletta,Stone being 

roduced, the principal of them, faid, ‘“ Does, your .Commeander ia 
Ohief know that they haye the Tomb of Alexander?’ We detired, 
them to deferibe it ;, upon which they faid it was 4 deautiful grien fluney 
taken from the mofque of St Athanafius ; which, among a inbabie 
tants, had ‘always borne that appellation. Our letter and_ inftrnétions 
from Caird evidently referred to the fame monument. “ It is the ob- 
ject, * they continued, “ of our préfent vifit ; and ‘we will thew you 
where they have concedled it."* They then rélated the meafures ufed 
‘by the -Fretich’; the extraordinary care they had ‘obferved to prevent 
any nitelfigence of it ; the indignation fhewn by the Mahometans at its 
rémioval ;the veneration it which they held it; ‘an@ the tradition ‘faite 
liar to all .of them refpe@irig its origins -I converfed afterwards with 
feveral of the Mahometans, both Arabs and Turks, on the famie fubje@ 3 
not only: thofe who were natives and inhabitants ‘of ‘the city, but’ alf 
dervifes and pilgrims ; perfons from Conftantinople, Smyrna, and Alep. 
po, who had vifited, or who had mfided at. Alexandria. and they all 
agreed in one uniform tradition, namely, ITs BEING THE "TOMB/OF 
Iscanper (dlexende:), THE FOUNDER OF THE crTy OF ALExaAN+ 
DRI4- 

.* We were then told that it was in the hold of an hofpital thip; ia 
the inner harbour; and being provided with a boat, we there found it, 


half filled with filth, and covered with the rags of the fick people oy 
board. Nothing could equal the admiration with which I viewed this 
beatitifal Tomb, having never feen, among the fine works the ancients 
have left us, an inftance in which nature as well as art vie with each 
other to fuch perfection. “True indeed are the words of Denon before 
citsd : Dui! peut ttre regardé comme un ds morceaux les plus précieux 


” 


de Piirtiqnité :”’ and ftriétly does the appearance of it correfpond ‘with 
the defeription given by Diodorus of the fhrine conftruéted forthe body 
of Alexander.’ p. 39—41. 

This farcophagus is one entire block of green Egyptian’ drecéiz, 
and 4s covered with hieroylyphics. Its dimenfions are as follows ; 
the elevation, three feet ten inches ; its greateft length (for’ it 
{wells ott towards the head), ten feet three inches and a half; ‘its 
greateft breadth (near the head), five feet three inches and ‘a half; 
its leaft breadth (at the foot), four feet two inches anda half. “The 
obje&tof Dr Clarke’ in this diflertation is, to prove that this migh- 
ty receptacle did a€tually once contain the corpfe of Alexatrder the 
Great; and it is now incumbent on us to follow him through his 
reafonings on this fubje@t: With our criticifms upon this learned 
author; wethall combine fome ftrictures on a fhotter paper ye 
Mr Henley, ‘which is fubjoined to the differtation of Dr Clarke, 
and maintains the fame hypothefis. The following is a compret- 


fed 
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fed and popular view of the evidence produced: by thefe ¢ehttes 


men. ist 
It is demonftrabje that Alexander the Great was buried: withint 
the old walls of Alexandria; but within thofe wails, there is, at 
this day, a place called the Tomb. of Alexander, and from that 
place the farcophagus was taken. It is demonftrable that Alex, 
arider was deified as an Egyptian god; for which reafon,. to cone 
cilidte his new votaries, he muft have been buried with Egyptian 
rites and in an Egyptian farcophagus ; but the farcophagus.in quefa 
tion 2s Egyptian, being covered with hieroglyphics.. Fromthe ime 
menfity of. the preparations made for Alexander’s funeral, it- is 
fairly prefumeable, that his farcophagus wauld be extremely. mag 
nificent.; and, accordingly,. this is wonderfully the cafe with the 
farcophagus of Alexandria, which has perhaps no: rival iin. the 
world, It is demon{trable that the fuppofed cothn imwhich Alex 
ander was fent to Egypt, was merely a clotely- fitted» coatmy of 
gold 5 to contain his. body,. therefore, together with his armour 
and robes, fome outer receptacke: was necefliry; and what’ more’ 
proper for this purpofe than a fareophagus of this fort ? It is des 
monitrable that the tomb of Alexander ftood ina latge confecrat- 
ed enclofure, and the fite of that which is now called the Tomb 
of Alexander anfwers to this defcripiion. All thefe coincidences 
make it highly probable that the farcophagus of Alexander hasa@ 
fair claim to its title, unlefs hiftory or tradition fhould furnith pres 
fumptions hoftile to that fuppofition. . It happens, howeyer,, that 
both hiftory and tradition furnifh the ftrongeft prefumptions, and 
even much more than pre{umptions in its favour. . Fromthe burial 
of Alexander till the eftablifhment of Chriftianity throughout the 
Roman empire, the tomb of the. conqueror. im gueltion was.held 
in the bigheft veneration, and its, .hiftory can. be. traced through 
that long period with facility. When the Chriflian’ religion bea 
came general, the idols and temples of Paganiim were ima-grdat 
meafure.deftroyed; but the farcophagus of Alexander, either from 
its folidity refitted, or, from its beauty efcaped, the ‘generab defolas 
tion. Weread nothing pofitive, with refpedt to its fate, foromany 
centuries after this; but it is curious that, during the! greater part 
of this interval, it was,in the cuftody of the Mahometans, whofe 
veneration for Alexander, was. quite as. profound as) that ofPthe 

earlier Alexandrians themielves, . Lhus its,fafety and. its adentit 
were inf{ured, and. at length it again became. the dubjedt of deferips 
tion in the beginning.of the fixteenth century. 
Such is the fubfance of Dr Clarke’s arguments. It would have 
been furprifing, if, in,detailing, them, he, had never.,beenimifled 
by his zeal for a favourite hypothefis, and, whether he has beén 
fe or not, it would be furprifing indeed, if a reviewer fhould fait 
to 
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to! chargesthim: with: this fort of partiality. ..In preparing -to ine 
dulzé a: little our profeflional prejudices on this occafion, we-beg; 
leave to anticipate and to foften the refentnient of fome.of our 
readers, by conceding to ‘them allthat they can fay upon the fa- 
cility of(faifing doubts aid cavils in every cafe .and againft:ev ery. 
theory, ')Certainiy the fpirit of the famous Socratic apothegm, £ 
hacw only that Lknow nothing, is marvelloufly perverted by thofe 
ingenious philofophers who are decided only in believing nothing, 
and who harafs mankind and themfelves with an eternal buz of 
ebjectionsiand hefitations. and folemn indecifion' and moft fapient 
doubts! about every ching: but their own judgement... It, is\there- 
fore:requifite to premife that we think the hypothefis of the au- 
thors ‘before ms by no means inpaababla ; at leaft, we know of 
no infuperable objection to it; but we fee what appear tous. to 
be fome awkward objections to. the evidence upon ‘which it is 
here maintained, muchas we may commend the learning employ- 
ed-on the fubject. “We do not think fo ill of the. ingenious|au- 
thors on whom we/sare about to comment,. as to offer. to them any 
apology for a free and candid difcuflion of this quettion. 

rim fitting the evidence brought forward by Dr Clarke and Mr 
Henley, we: thall adopt: nearly the fame order which we followed 
above in fumming it up, not becaufe we think this arrangement 
fyitematically.accurate, but becaufe! it is the moit convenient for 
ens) purpolks 
~APhe frft point to/be eftablithed is, that Alexander was buried 
juEgyptj and:at Aléxandria.: | ‘his is proved: in the work, before 
narby a-profution of teitimonies, which it will be. anneceffary;to 
detadiin this:place.: «Merely, however, by way of :furnifhing our 

beta to the completing of ithispart of the evidence,, we fhall 
add:tothefe teftunonies twovothers. “Lhe firit. is. that of Arrians 
for, although Arriau’s hiilory of the fueccefiors of \Alexander. is 
Joftsthete us extant an abridgement, of it -by, Photius, .which di- 
ftin@ly, informswus that Arrhidaus conveyed, the body of. Alex- 
ander sto Ptolemy the -fon of oaie in ky ypc, travelling; thither 
fromuabylen\ by: the way of Damaicus.*. dhe \ether, authoritysis 
Juiian, whole: evidence, however, merely proves{ that Alexandar 
defired to be buried@un:the temple.ot Hummon. + 

(Bat: imeorder)eo!i:account) for) the huereglyphics found an the 
fuppofedifarcophagus of this) greatananyiat as,necellary to shew, 
not only!shat) hei wascbured awilyypty bet that) de avas}baried 
auth Egypt an rites. ,bhis,:qweyane told; was indifpenfable,, be- 
eautelitean be sawed tht: heowd$ deaihad,y notiassa 4aPeoidny but 
as an ligypnan deity) fori the bgypians could neven have reperd- 
ed 


* Phot. Ecloge ex Arriani feriptiss ti Ju ib. 12. Ce 16 
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ed him a5 One of their own gods, had he‘ been intetred\in othe 
Greek ‘inatiner,- and with a Greek epitaph. ‘To fhewiithat Alex» 
antler was-confidered. as: an Egyptian divinity, feveral quotations 
ate given, of which the ftrongeit comes from: Lucian’s entertain 
ing dialogue between the fhades of Alexander and Diogenes, 
We hall: give this. paflage rather more fully than at-is given by 
either of the learned authors before,us.. Alexander, afking Dios 
genes why he laughed, the latter. gives the following among other 
réafons. 

© Diogenes. Becaufe fome of the Greeks /have enrolled) you 
among the twelve gods, and have honoured you with temples and 
facrifices, as being the fon of Jupiter difguifed under the formiof 
4-dtagon. But, tell me, where have the Macedoniansburied 
your body ? 

© Alexander. It ftill lies in Babylon, and has done fo for: thefé 
three days. But my general Ptolemy promifes that, if he -can 
firid leifure from the troublefome affairs! in which he is: at prefent 
occupied, he will convey it to Egypt and bury it there, that iE 
may become one of the Egyptian gods. 

© Diogenes.’ Can I help laughing, Alexander, when «Ii fee you 
Rill indulging this folly, even in hell, and afpiring: to be. Anubis 
ot Ofiris-?? 

Befides this, it is to be obferved that Alexander.was embalmed’ 
a circumftance confonant to the cuftoms of Egypt: whereas)(obe 
ferves Mr Henley) * long before the age of Alexander, the Gréeks 
burned all their dead.’ Speaking further of Lucian and Diodorus, 
Mr Henley fays: * Whoever admits the account of the former 
(Lucian), that Ptolemy transferred to Egypt the body of Alexaria 
der, there to infhrine him as one of ‘its gods, can have no doubt 
but the facrifices and games, mention ied by the latter (Diodorus), 
were rites eflential to the deification.’ =p. 119. 

We believe: this to follow from the very words of Diodorus, 
without any  afliftance from Lucian. To Honour: avith facrifices 
(riady Ovevess) feems to be a mere periphrafis for to facrifice toy and 
thus Cyril ufes the expreflion, when he fays that Alexander dei 
fied his friend Hephrettion, and commanded him .¢ Canes nee), buiclate 
ciao, to be honoured with an altar ana facrifices...t 

The reader, we prefume, cannot but) diltinctly :pereeive(Mr 
Clarke’s objeé&t in contending for the Egyptian character of the 
deified Alexander. He withes to prove. that the: burialyand the 
fepulchre of his hero were Egyptian ; and, in the abfence of any 
very dire& evidence to this fact, attempts to infer it from: the .cir- 
cumitance of his Egyptian apotheolis.. But both the: podvien whieh 

he 
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he would dhimately eftablifh, and that mtenmediate pofition from 
which he wifhes to infer’ the former, feem to us to requite, ‘at 
feat, forie qualification before they can ‘be received’ and’ the 
very great Rrefewwhich our author lays on this ‘part of his ‘argu- 
wient, renders’ it” weceflary that our dowbts with rega¥é’ to thei 
fhoutd be ftated.' We fhall firft; ‘therefore, fay forething on ‘the 
fuppofed Beyptian burial of Alexander, and next/fhall endeavour 
to fhew that even his deification was'not éxchifively Egyptian. 
We ‘fhall not here lay much ftrefs on the form of Alexander’s 
maafolewm, as: it ‘is’ defcribed in Strabo, but thall barely obferve, 
that,on the whole; it feems'to have been conftraéted rather ina 
Grecian then in ah Epyptian tafte. Still lefs do we infift on the 
eitcuraftance {although the fa&t appeats -capable of proof), * that, 
even in the age of Alexander, the Greeks did not burn’ * aff their 
dead” It is Certain that this was their ufual practive 5 and, con- 
neGting this confideration with the with of Alexander tobe inter- 
ted in Beypt, it may be alowed that, as far as the animus of the 
hero himielf' is coneernéd; the’ feale’ inclines in favour of Dr 
Clarke’s opinion. But let ws éxamine what we ate told of the 
burial itfelf,’ Diodorus fays that it was diftinguifhed by heroic 
etifices and magnificent games.\ The queftion is, Was this, then, 
an'Heyptian ceremony? Now, firft, it is plain that the magni- 
fieent games wear an appearance extremely Areive ; for thefe ex- 
ercifes:formed ‘no part of the Egyptian worfliip. We allow that 
to this gerieral tule there was a fingle, ‘and ‘that a /oca/, exception. 
We are informed by Herodotus, that the inhabitants of Chemmis, 
a place in Upper Epypt, committed this Greci/in (rdde ‘ErAnvinw) itt 
the worfhip of Perfeus ; they celebrated games ‘in’ his honour. 
©Tatked them,’ proceeds the hiftorian, © why Perfeus ‘was ‘ac- 
cuftomed to appeat to them alone, and’ why they were diftinguifbed 
from the refi of the Beyptians by the celebration of gyminnflic games ?° + 
But, we fear, the cafe of Chemmis here mentitonéd could farnith 
no'preceden* for the burial of Alexander in’ Alexandria; for every 
dabbler in clafheal antiquities knows that the provincial faperfti, 
tions of Egypt were no lefs hoftile to each other, ‘than they were 
to the religions of foreigners. So far, then; it would feem that 
the burial of Alexander was a Greek ceremony ;\ urilefs, indeed, 
with’ forme very learned men, ‘we profcribe ‘Herodotus ‘for an old 
womnn, and his hiftory fer a romance. : 
Another adjun& to the obfequies of Alexander, was the obla- 
tion of heroic facrifices. But to whomever thefe heroic facrifices 


might 

* See Potter on the Grecian mode ef burial. 
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might.be, offered, ;certain.it,is: that, iff Herpdotus.is, to be relied 
on, no genuine and unlophilticated, lover, of Egyptian inftitations 
could poflibly, have partaken, of, them. The datinction,, between 
herolatry,and theolatry, or the facred. rites of herocs and the dagred 
nesroke Gods,,.was, perfely well known in Greece sand Heror 
dotus exprefsly fays, that the. Egyptians.of hig time. ‘.paid) aq velie 

10us. honours/to heroes.’ *.. It may, perhaps, be, inquired, whe 
ther the, teftimonypof Herodotus, in this inftance, be. quite, une 
contradicted . by other ancient authors. We, areafraid/thatmo- 
thing amounting to.a pofitive contradiction of it can be produceds 
nothing, at Jeait, that.can effect more. than to.involve the whole 
matter in complete doubt, Even this.we. cannot fay of; the litde 
that.we ourfelves have found on the, other fide. of. the.quefions 
but it is incumbent on us to produce that hittle., . Diodorus tells 
us three things, which, it mutt be owned, feem adittle ftaggering 
at firft fight ;.he fays, that according to. the Egyptians whom he 
confulted, Egypt. had formerly been.governed..by demigods -er 
heroes ; ¢, alio, that Ofiris was one of thefe heroes, and, , upon his 
death, was deified by Ifis, and honoured; on) the. occafion, ,with 
fumptuous facrifices; + and,.laftly, he fays, that the Egyptians feems 
ed to venerate their kings as if they had been really deities. |. But 
it will be the reader’s own fault, if thefe things {tagger him long, 
The Greeks made a very clear diftin@tion between aicribing a-hus 
man origin to,a divinity, and worfhipping, him as {prang from 
fuch an origin, or with deroic rites. Jupiterwas univerially adore 
ed, not as a hero, but as. the greateft God; yet many, believed in 
the ftory of his birth and his tomb.. But the inftance moft,appor 
fite to our purpofe is that.of Lampiace, whom the Phoczans oxi+ 
ginally worfhipped only with heroic honours, but afterwards:voted 
4 full goddefs, knowing her all the time to have been a mere, wor 
man. § The ftory may be true or falle; but ftill it curioully 
proves the diftin€tion between the Aiforic and the ritual charace 
ter of a, divinity. Diodorus, therefore, who tells us that fome 
Egyptian traditions talked of demigods, by no means contradiéts 
Herodotus, who.afferts.the abfence of all heroic . ceremonies 
from the Egyptian ritual. But, in truth, that which. Herodotus 
here afferts may be deduced. with almoft equal clearnefs, from 
Diodorus -himfelf; for, whocver will take the trouble. to,.wade 
through this hiftorian’s account of the cuftoms, and efpecially, the 
religious cuftoms, of Egypt, will not find there one fyllable.imply- 
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ing the :exiftence: of -hero-worfhip in that. country. A: fatiguine: 
examiner mightreven contrive to perfuade himfelf that. this writer 
withed:to guard againft any imprefhon of that kind, by the throng 
language.in which-he {peaks of the apotheofis of Ofris: inftead 
of mentioning heroic facrifices, he feems almoft carefully to (tare 
that this monarch was made a God, and received. aif the bonours 
paid to the sof emanentof the Gods.*. In the fame manner, while 
beinforms us that the Egyptians feemed to regard their king as a 
fpecies: of :divinity, his remark manifeftly confines itfelf to the 
king while e/ive, it being clear that nothing like a funeral deifica- 
tion took place... As an inftance of the {trong monarchical attach- 
ment of the people in queition, the hiftorian adduces and defcribes 
theimordinary conduét on the deceafe of a monarch; it was meres 
ly a deep and general mourning ; not a trace ora hint can be dif- 
epvered’ of divine or heroic honours, which would clearly have 
been mentioned:had they exifted.+ It would feem, indeed, from 
Diodorus,«that no apotheofis had occurred in Egypt within the 
tiod of authentic hittory ; and this is involved in the larger pro- 
pofition of Herodotus, that Egypt had never deified a mortal. } 
Rerhaps, therefore, a very zealous opponent of Dr Clarke would 
contend that the whole apotheofis of Alexander was one grand 
Greci{m ; but much lefs than this will fatisfy our ambition: 

We are net aware of any thing elfe that can be quoted againit 
us.on this dubject, unlefs it be a vague {tory recorded beth in 
Arrian§, and Diodorus. On the death of Hephzltion, it feems 
that Alexander.fent to inquire of the oracle of Jupiter AAmmony 
whether’ his deceafed friend fhould be worfhipped as a.God or 
Hero, and that the oracle decided for the latter. Arrian feems to 
decline vouching forthe truth of this ftory ; nor is it indeed very 
probable that the mefienger of Alexander, fuppofing him to have 
been fent, would really. take the trouble of vifiting the oracle to 
find:areply. But, at all events, we may leave this unacercdited 
tale to make its full imprefhon on the minds of thefe who are fond 
of light reading. 

And now, thail we admit that the funeral) rites of Alexander 
were not quite 2’ Egyptienne? Or, thall we believe that Diodorus, 
mentioning the deification of this conquerer, carelcisly and me- 
chanically :flides.into the expreflions deteriptive of that. ceremony 
among his. own-countrymen ? The minutenefs of our huterian’s 
whole; account makes us unwilling to think. that he has, even 
through imadverteace, materially mifveprefeated any incident ; 


efpecially 
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efpecially fince, ‘if there beione, there are-here two ee 
tions; funeral games being aflociated the faeripfices.of. P 
Befides, we may-fee reaton, im the equel, ‘to deubt mihathbo dite 
tomb'of Alexander was ‘not always hesonqua with: aa oe 
than with divine, obhations. : 

‘Phere is a paflage im Paulanias, which thoisgh dimadeteatels 
feenis-to confirm our doubts with relation: to thefuppofed Egyp+ 
tian interment of Alexander. ‘The corpfe of ourshero, we knows 
was firtt ee to Memphis, and, after fome:years; transferred: 
to Alexandria. | Paufanias, apparently confounding thefe ewotranf+ 
ations, informs: us, that Prolemy interred Alexander in Memphiss 
Bat he ufes here one remarkable: expreflion; ‘the burial (hes fays) 
wasn the Macedonian f. “on 3 Kaba pet NOMOD, TIEN) MAKEH 
AO'NQN ibeerrrer by Mie Doss * 

Having ventured to call in queftion the gence opinion:of-oup 
author and Mr Henley on this fubjeét,:we will now take therlibers 
ty to offera few remarks on the principalground»of :that-opinioni 
Alexander, they tell’ us, was honoured as-one of: the Great ‘Gods 
of the Egyptians, and hence every :thing: about-him «muft tatterof 
the Nile» Dr Clarke always {peaks off him emphaticallyvas wit 
Egyptian Gop; and Mr Henley; though more: moderatesnyet 
jon fond of ‘confidering him as enrolled: among the Dwelve 
Deities of that péople. » Their learning has been wery fuccefsfally 
employed ‘in collecting fome ftrong, or at leaft. fpecious ‘authoris 
ties, to prove théit pofition.. Yet .we ‘cannot: quite ‘concur+with 
them ;' and have the misfortune ‘to think, that: our deified: corse 
queror, fo far froma being generally thought one of the Egyptian 
Twelve, or perhaps ‘indeed «a Great’ God: of any: country,» was 
ufually’worthipped as w hero; in other words, that the fon»of 
Ammon ‘was .worthipped> under a Greciane character; or,sas0q 
Greek would have exprefied it, Qaumedg teyady. Whether weicad 
maké thisappear or not; we may, at leaft, venture, to correét 
fomé mifeonceptions into which, as we make bold. to fufpect, the 
learned authors before us have been betrayed. 

The critical queftion is; In what light was:the maw: of Mace. 
don regarded by thofe diftingu thed fovercigns who; ag we! learn 
from ‘hiftory, vifited histomb ? Dr Clarke feems to be convine- 
ed that thefe perfors regarded the object. of their adaration..as 
one of ‘the great Evyptiaw gods. Now; we happen ‘to: be: quite 
corivineed that they confideréd hiat as fomething ‘much inferior 
to thofe' deities ; that they! were careful'to pay him ‘no morethan 
hefeiéhonours ; and, of confequence, that, though they.might 
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ackitowledge him \to be the fon. .of Ammon, they yet worfhip- 
hint with Holleniftic ceremonies... We,read of three pringes 
orn in different ages; who-did homage. to the remains of Alexan- 
det, and) we read of then in different hiftorians..., Thefe. princes 
were, Ptolemy the Firft, Auguftus Crefary and Caragalla 
DPhe honours paid by Ptolemy to his deceafed mafter are dé- 
fcribed in Diodorus ; but we have already | faid. enough of. this 
defeription, .We'flall therefore . merely renmnnd our, readers of 
w@semark made. above, that the ‘ heroic facrilices’ of Ptolemy 
were’manifeftly offered to Alexander himfelf. ‘To thefe obla- 
tions of Prolemy, we fhall fee that thofe of Auguftus Czfar and 
Caracalla appear to have been, in their kind at leail, very fimi- 
lav; arid this:fa&ty while it confirms the accuracy, of Diodorus, 
throws light on»what we have already faid refpeCiing the cir- 
cumftances'of the turial. 
> Auguftus, enteting Alexandria as a conqueror, gave his. free 
patdon' to the ‘citizens; »profefledly (fays Dio) on account, bot 
of ‘their ged Serapis and: their. founder Alexander, ror, rs bay rir 
Sdeuwo; sat viv "Aartardeer vty smughe dvvar..* . Afterwards he. vibted 
the hody.of: Alexander, and (as Suetonius relates) honowred it 
‘with’ am offcring of a golden erown and flowers, which, we 
need not fay, was inaecordance with the cuftomary tributes of 
refpeét:paid tothe dead... Being urged by the Alexandrians (not 
nectffarily the priefs) to fee the bodies of the. Prolemies, he .re- 
iplieds: -Lwithed to-fee a king, and: not merely the dead.” On 
the fame principle he: declined .vifiting Apis,, obferving that he 
shad'sbeen ‘accuftomed: to worthip geds, and: not oxen,’ Ds 
*@larke here ‘lays'a:ferong'emphafs oa the, word. gods, clearly re- 
ferting it to Alexander, and apparently fuppofing that the ‘refu- 
fal _of Augultusto fee the bodies of the Ptolemies, and his re- 
fnfal.to vifit Apis,, were two connected parts of the fame tranf- 
attion. ; He fays that the confecrated relics of Alexander * re- 
pofed:: with the -holy Apis, and the moft facred. divinities Of 
that country, in a farcophagus, under the guardianfhip of Egyp- 
tian'priefts.’ (p. 48.) But shis is inadmifhble ; for Apis always 
tefided atMemphis, + and therefore the offer to: exhibit, him 
Ask could 





‘# Dio ‘Cafe. lib, g1. c.'16. ’ 

+; This is affirméd by fuch a cloud of authors; that'to fill‘a long:note 
with their names weére’as eafy as it would be ‘nfelefs." Happily, two of 
the firll rate atteft it witli refpeét to the very time of Auguftus, \Dio- 
dorus wrote about twelve years before this emperor's: vifit ‘to the:tomb, 
and Strabo about thirty years after that event. \'The- former fays that 
Apis was kept in the grove of Vulcan at Memtphis, and“ that all-the “ 
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could not have been made by the priefts of Alexandria. In 
whattvér way, ‘then; Dio is to‘bevex plained, othe refusal te wore 
fhip Apis had no néceffaty connexiom with the vibt to Alexandera 
tomb. But, agaiti, if we ever believed» in this coniesion n we 
fhould be apt to réfer° the expreffion of divinity, in > Auguituss 
fpeech to Serapis, and only-that off royalty td Adexandes:s! inothe 
fame manner as ‘Apis is before called the God, while Ade satider 
has merely the appellation’ of the founder of, tae citys bodirs 
That Caracalla adored Alexander only as:a-hevé, wilh be: tie 
dent to every mart who canfults Hesodian himfelf, though it:iemeat 
quite fo evident in the tranfhation (for it feems so;be> intended as 
fuch) of his account bythe iwgemous. auther befote ‘isc “this 
cruel monarch directed his courfe to Alexandsia;: with aipsofelt- 
ed view partly to fee the city founded: by: Adexdnder,‘andeparely 
to confult the divinity whom the inhabitants! panticulatly went 
rated. . Whether this revered divinity was:SerapisioreAlesiuder, 
let the réader judge ‘from ‘what follows, » +> Dhefey therefore, 


‘{fiys Herodian) were the #wo pretexts whichshe> ftuitionthpigave 


out hi¢ defire to worlhip (S¢iextiar): the sgady.and his defite ito 
commeinorate (keniem) theshero: »Accordinglys herordered «pre- 


‘parations to be made, doth’ for divine ® facvifices» (ixcraubieg), atu 


for ‘every {pecies of funeralhonours (ices ).r1 7h the féque! 
we learn, that, "having eritered the city: withchis whole: army, 
he’ firft' betook himfelf to the ‘Fempler (ives the: Serqptum 4), 
where he offered imany facrifices and heaped-.the, altans: with in- 


‘cenfe. Thence he ‘repaired to-the Monament of Alextniler;stind 


defpoiling himfelf of his purple robe, drisoringg fet: with «preti- 


‘Ous jewels, his belts, and any other cottlpcordament :whiclbsie 


happthed to have ‘about ‘him, ‘placed them ens the: |tomli :of: thar 
Liv x? 1 i perfomt ’ 

losT 2 ' . veo det da 
ored animals were immured in’ facted’ incloftirés;’ is° ieptts wiv 4 iGdKet-, 
lib, i. c. 6. Strabo: ufes an equivalent’ expreffioit (i Fis ), end? Far. 
ther ftates, that tliis animal was never fuffered t® leave his! eénfihenedt, 
extepting' oceafonully for the outer court, when he was, to *he exhibited 


* té,“ftrangers, ‘(Strab.p. 867+) But ‘how-then tie we to lexplgimaa. 


giittii?s declining’ to fee Apis? -Did> Auguthub, xifit/Mempbis;} and 
there make this uncourteous {fpeech? ‘This, in itfelf, is not unlikely ; 
but-no author, a¢-far as-we-know, records it, Perhaps, then, he {poke 
it in Alexandria, and, in fac, refufed to yilit the city of Apis’® refi- 
dénce.,| ‘Dhe xeader, however, will obferke, sthatS Dio’s wor $-dg not 
iniply ay, connexion between the remark on, the Prolemies and that on 
Apis ; and farther, that, Suetonius tecords the former of theleremarks, 
without mentioning the. other. ¥ eae 

* Jiiegor in Alexandria, meant the Serapeum, In vhis Tenfe, it occurs 


at lealt fix times in Phidoftratus’s life of Apolldnius, Wid hb, 5° 2 
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perfon.”+ ‘Thefe citations refle@ great light on the former ex- 
traéts both from Dio aud from Diodorus ; and, on the whole, the 
diflinQion between divine and heroic honours feems irtefiftibly 
clear. » Mr Henley does nor aétualiy quote thefe paflages of He- 
rodjan y but, frone his manner of referving to them, it'is evidetit 
that he was awaresot the diftin@tion here intimated. 

Both Dr Clarke.and Mr Henley produce fome very plavfible 
teflimonics in favour.ot the very exalted mythological charaéter 
of their hero, But,we beg Jeave to obferve, that the ftrong ex- 
preflions of fatirifts.devidings or of moralifis rebuking, the ab- 
{urd and impious practice of deifying the dead, may fairly ‘be 
underftood with. fome abatement, fince both rhetori¢ and ridicule 
are univerfally privileged to employ a very bold ftyle of colour- 
ing... Moreover, thefe learned authors mutt forgive us if we 
hint that they have.occafionally taken too many liberties with the 
evidence of, their own witneilvs.. Thus Clemens is adduced ‘by 
Dr Clarke. (if we have not, mifunderftood him) as’ ftating that 
the Roman. Senate inicribed Alexander * their thirteenth god,” 
while Mr Henley infers from the fame authority, that this folly 
had been. committed bythe Egyptians. Now, if the context’ of 
Clemens be confulred,. it) will. be. found that he attributes this 
doctrine neither tothe; Roman Senate, nor’to the Egyptians 3 
he exprefsly calls thofe who.had broached it, 2YPOARE’S TYNE, 
certain.of. theirefuse of the people. t A fimilar remark applies ‘to 
fome others of, the, authorities here adduced: — Befides ‘all this, 
if it be true that the Roman Senate enrolled a Grecian prince 
among the twelve gods (and really we doubt it), ‘thefe muft have 
been the twelve. Dai.majorum ventium, and not the “Ewelve Dei- 
ties of Egypt ; and that neither the Egyptians nor the Romans 
placed the Macedonian. conqueror on a level with Serapis, we 
have already fhown.§ We thall: clofe this part of our fubject 
with a quotation, from, Plutarch, which indire@tly confirms all 
that we haye now advanced. In reprobating thofe who had at- 
tributed to the gods.a, human origin, Plutarch pleads the impofh- 
bility of effeQiually. deifying mortals, and inftances thus: © Cyrus 
led his victorious Perfians, and Alexander his Macedonians, only 
not td the very boundary of: the world ; yet thefe conquerors are 

now 


+ The exprefilions of Herodian appear the more remarkable, when 
we contrall them with his ftrong language in defortbing the apotheofis 
of a Roman Eniperor ; mera 1s roses badly Seycxsiilas. lib. 4, c. 3. 

t Cohort. ad.gent. p. 77. 

§ Alexander’s. inferiority to Serapis, is exprefély flated in Julian’s 
Letters... ¢ Lf you neither revere Alexander your founder, nor, full 


mort, (me2 76 lever) the great and moft holy God Serapis.? Ep. 10. 
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now mentioned and commemorated. merely as excellent kings. ’ * 
He proceeds to. remark, that, although a few princes had, in 
their_pride.of hearty errogated to themfvives divitie honours, yet 
their triumph had {oon faded away. .* They have been torn 
(fays this eloquent.philofopher) like fugitive flaves, from their al- 
tars and their temples, and nothiny is left them but a monument 
and a grave.’ ¢ |,Could an author, fo well-informed as Plutarch, 
have, written this, if, Alexander had, in his ‘time, beén worthip- 
ped as one of the Supreme divinities in Alexandria? and written 
it, too, in a work exprefsly treating of the religious rites uf the 
Egyptians ? 

We have thus.endeavoured to thew, in oppofition to the inge- 
nious author of the treatife before us, that neither the obfequirs, 
nor the deifigation of Alexander, were ftri€tly according’ to the 
colume of Egypt. Suppofing this to be proved, is it {till credible 
that afarcophagus, covered with hieroglyphics, could have confain- 
ed the relics of that prince? We may reply ; Probably not, if we 
mutt fuppofe with Dr Clarke, that, to command the veneration 
of the Egyptians, it was neceflary for the barial to be exclufively 
Egyptian; that there could be no compromife between the reli- 
gion of the conquerors and that of their fubje&ts, no ‘neutral 
ground interpofed, no outer court of the temple, in which the na- 
tive and the ftranger might kneel together. But thefé 18, as it 
appears to us, another fuppofition, on which the theory refpect- 
ing Alexander’s tomb may {till be fupported, and this 4 fuppofi- 
tion not unnatural. We conjeQure that,'in Alexandria, 4 Greek 
city, and the feat of a Greek court, the Eyyptian fuperftitions, 
with all their pride of originality, condefcended to Aellenize a 
little; and, either from fear, or gratitude, or even overcome by 
the principle of. imitation, to fraternize partially with theit pew 
neighbours. Aad yet fome people will think this idea fypremeés 
ly abfurd, . The fame, Herodotus (they will allege) who. fays, 

‘ Thege, are no heroic, facrifices in’ Egypt,’ fays alfo, ¢ ‘The 
Egyptians detet, the inftitutions of foreigners’ If, then, it may 
be conjectured that, after the death of Herodotus, this haughty 
nation abated a little of their contempt for foreigners, why may 
it not be conjeQlured that they admitted-here-worthip into-their 
ritual previoufly to the building of Alexandria? Buti between 
the times, of Herodotus and Alexander there elapfed little more 
than a century 3 and-the proverbial fondnefs.of the Beyptians 
for their old cuftoms, and even their known antipathy to thofe 
of foreigners, forbid us to fuppofe that, during this interval, they 
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innovated fenhbly ontheir, ceremonial code; cither by inventing, 
ovlbydmmporting, new rites. The cafe was’ mech ‘altered’ when 
the) Greek dynalty; mounted the throne, or at leaft, altered with 
regard te-the, capital of the new goterhinent.’ Alexandria‘had 
grdwiokp,; out, of a paltry village, * at the command’ of a°Gres 
cian’s ithe worfhip of Ifs, and that of the European deities, were 
eftablithedt there, by the fame perfon, + and that perfon' was'té 
he entombed among the creatures of his bounty: Is it therefore 
yucred that, in; celebrating the obfequies’of their common 
henefaéhor,, the: two religions fhould have been on tolerably free 
terme of, borrowing and lending? 
>vidlt ds plain.that Alexander, and it feems likely phat’the Rtole- 
guies alfe;)wilhed. to effect fome fort of friendthip between the 
rwo religions in queltion. Before the time of Aluguftusy this 
fsiedifhip feems.to have taken place, for we find the enthufiaftic 
veutration of the papilace divided between the god Gerapis and 
the hero:Alexander ; and, indeed, in the very cafe before us, it 
kias) been proved, that the reputed fon of Ammon was invefted 
with the infignia of an European demigod. If this was not in- 
coniiftent,, it feems to follow, that a Grecian apotheofis might 
eon itt with.an Egyptian farcophagus. 
And. yet). even in making this fuppofition, we do not move 
ite fo{moothly as might be wifhed. Philoftratus,-in his 
listens life of Apollonius, introduces the high prieft of Serapis 
fayings «(inthe time of Vitellius) * and who can alter the facred 
inftitutions of Egypt?’ +. Was this a mere fagon de parler? It 
fhould feem,fo ;.for it is clear that the people at Iéaft had -be- 
come Jefs. rigid ;, and this may be inferred, even from Philottra- 
tudchimfelf.2.4) But if any think otherwife, we have yet an alter- 
:matives,,.Ptolemy might contrive the funeral of Alexander, with 
the hhope.of conciliating the religions of Egypt and Greecé, ahd 
might; be anfuccefsful, It ig well known how much the Mate- 
donian princes of the Ealt affeéted the cuftoms of the countries 
oithey had fubdued ; although by a curious, and yet a natural pro- 
eefs; when the,Prolemies had really becotne Egyptians hy dint of 
rime, they, werefond, as we learn ftom’ Paufanias,'§ ‘of recalling, 
fatid) being reminded of their Macedonian origin.” If ithistour 
feoorid:hypothesisstod flould be rejected, we have nothing better 
sto: offer; ahd mpft, lament our inability to exphin hieroglyphics. 
o Sotfkie carguments by which .wé have attempted ‘to’ account for 
robhefe hieroglyphical infcriptions, gre, we acknowltdge, not only 
fire€tly-at-yariance- with that of Dr Clarke, but are alfo, if we 
q » may 
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may fo fpeak, lefs effettive. He fays, Alexander's tomb mug 
have, been, infcribed with hieroglyphics, becaufe the Eaftern and 
Welter fuperftitions were uct compatible, "We Yay, nidg trave: 
brea fo,inicribed, becaufe thefe fuperftitions “were vompatiblec 
This reafoning, however, is equally good for déferifive purpeles, 
as it)repels the objection founded on thofe hieroglyphics? o7*y 
sda the, courfe of this inquiry, we wete furprifed toi find that 
Mr, Henley, fhould, with apparent acquiefcénce, have copied from 
Athenagoras and Auguftine, the ftory of Leo the’ Egyptian’ prieft; 
who,..it, is {aidy informed Alexander the Great ‘that thé gods of 
the Egyptians had formerly been mere mortals. Olderauthority 
might be found for this ftory, than either of the' two-vowchers 
cited; by Mr Henley, fince it as related by no fewer than fouriof 
the fathers. But,,we agree with them who fuppofe‘it to Nave 
originated.in an. odd confulion of Alexander the’ Great with 
Alexander Polyhifor, AST OV 
Bidding adieu to hieroglyphics and Egyptian gods and Greek 
heroes,..we now come to confider the form of thée°Alexandgian 
farcophagus itfelf, as well as that of the place'in which*it was 
fownd,.agd to compare thefe with what hiftory rééords ofthe 
cemetery, of Alexander. The hypothéfis of Dr Clarke requires 
us to believe, that the remains of this heto were’ énlhréaed 
within four fucceflive enclofures. irft, there “wae'the’ thell 
or cafe, originally of gold, and afterwards of ‘glafbj iw! Which 
the .body;was immediately repofed. The body,"thas vafed, 
Jay.\in. a, huge farcophagus of ftone, which” alfo®eontaih- 
ed «the. armour of the deceafed,.. Over this’ fatcophagys! was 
built.a;{mall ihrine or chapel. Laftly, this chapeF food! fan 
open atea, furrounded by a wall, or perhaps by a‘citealar build- 
ing, Our inguicy then. is (to fpeak in homely phitafe) four ra 
and the reader will feel its difficulty, when he heats’ that, ofthe 
four fuppofed parts of this monument, no’ dné aticient? writer 
mentions more than two, fo that their various expteffions matt 
be carefully forted together, before they can be’ tiitned to'mach 
account, . Diodorus fpeaks of autres and thusds, Sttabp Of weknos 
and wegicores, Herodian, of perice and ‘cogic, and Suctonius ofthe 
couditorium which contained Alexander’s armour: Thefe armehe 
principal witnefles, and from their confronted tetimony weiare 
to find out.a coffin, a farcophagus, a chapel, atid a bit? Ofithe 
two.extremes, indeed, of this feries, we mult fay that theirexift- 
ence ig ,unqueftionable, _ Dr Clarke makes it clear thar the wuirss 
which immediately enwrapped the body, was nitrely°aftdme of 


Ti4 ) ogelden 


* Tertullian, Athenagoras, Minycius Felix, and Auguftine. See 
Davis's notes on it in Tertull. -de-paliieyandMinucius’s Odavius. Fa- 
bricius, however, feems’almoft to believe the Rory. Seg hig Scripta der 
perdita. 
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olden chafe-work 5, and itris equally clear. from Strabo, that the 
Baily was interred, in the midft of a) large: caurt or, confecrated 
enclofure.“ We muft allow farther, that, between the, gilding of 
the corpfe, and the de/t of the burying-ground, fomething.under 
the name either of a farcophagus, or of a {mall fhrine, mutt shave 
béen interpofed; for the corpfe could never-have been placed in 
an open area, under the fhelter of a light metal coating. But 
what was this fomething?, Was it a {mall building? . Wasita 
farcophagus?, Or muft we fuppofe both ?. Here it is thatithe 
évidence feems to halt a little. The conditorium of Suetonius, 
and the forus.of Herodian do affuredly found as if there had. beea 
a farcophagus ; and if this be granted, it may be granted. alfo 
that a farcophagus of exquifite workmanfhip might be thought to 
want fome ‘exterior covering. Yet the word conditortum, might 
be applied to a facellum or fort of oratory built immediately 

over the corpfe, enchafed as it was in gold; and though oegis and 
wvihes até not properly fynonymes, yet we fee not that Herodian, 
im ufing the former, muft neceflarily have meant fomething dif- 
ferent from the latter. The farcephage contentus erit of Juvenal 
feems really not much worfe authority, in this place, than either 
Suetonius or Herodian. 

Onur author, however, in behalf of the farcophagus, reforts 
to prefumptive evidence of no contempible kind. 

«The forms of Greek and Egyptian fepulchres, when conflruéted 
for eminent perfons, were difting guifhed by little variety. Wherever 
traces of their méde of fe pulture appear, whether in. the pyramids of 
Egypt, among the chambers excavated in the rocks of Syria and Afia 
Minor,’ insCyprus, the Ifles and Continent of Greece, or in the remote 
territory of thefe colonies whofe sumuh dignify the defolate plains of 
‘Tartaryy the farcophagts invariably appears.’ p. 45, 46. 


‘his evid ence is fo ftrong in favour of Dr Cha tke’s hypothefis, 
that it mayfafely bexr a little reduétion ; and we ¢ than therefore 
fubmit to this learned gentleman, whether the for 1 of fepulture 


in quettion was really fo yery veneral as he ftat €s itt to be? We 
think we can*adduce an inflance or two of deviation from ‘the 
rude. 

Arrianthas given us a moft minute and curious account of the 
tembiof Cyrus; fo curious indeed, and fo illuftrative of our pre- 
temtdulsje a, that we fhould almoft have expe@ed it to make a 
prominent ‘figure ina dilfrtation on the tomb of Alexander. Dr 
Clarke, however, has not mentioned it; his learned coadjator 
caty alludes’ to? it! flighely 5 atid’ we are obliged’ to comprefs it 
Without merey. “Inthe midit of a large enclofure, arofe-a very 
imall fhrine, containing the remains of the great Cyrus. ‘Lhey 
were, like thofe ef A lexander, embalmed;-and-enclofed imac 
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of'gold'; but,’ inftead of ‘being entombed within ‘a farcophagus, 
lay ‘upon @ couch! ‘or ftand, fapported' én ‘legs Of mally ‘gold. p- 
on the vouch was alfo plated the imperial robe, together with 
feymitars, chains for the neck, and a‘variety both of Babylonith 
and Medith: articles of ‘drefs, of the ticheft texture and moft beaue 
tifut colours: Aletander alw ays longed to vilit the tomb of Cy- 
ras; and, when heat length ‘cffeéted his’ ‘purpofe,’ was incenfed 
to find that this magnificent fepulchre had ‘been plundered, of al 
mott all its coftly furniture. He was careful to replace what wag 
loft, ‘and fealed up the tomb with the roy: al fignet, that it might 
not ‘be expofed to a repetition of the injuries it had fultained, The 
trefemblance between the tomb of Cyrus, as here detcribed, and what 
we are told of the tomb of Alexander, is moft ftriking, even.to the 
expreflions ufed by the authors that defcribe them refpeétively, 
We have here alfo a vtgiSor0c, a vidos of gold, with a veil or co- 
vering Over it (due or xarvrrig), the arms and regal apparel of 
the deceafed interred with’ the body, and the fmall chapel which 
is prefumed ‘to have alfo enfhrined the remains of Alexander, 
Suppofing, then, fome theorift to infer, from the clofenefs of this 
refemblance, from the apparent veneration of Alexander towards 
the tomb of Cyrus, and perhaps alfo from his known attachment 
to Perfian fafinons, that he had probably expreffed a with to be bu- 
ried in the manner of his great precurfor, and that his body therefore 
muft have been laid, not in a farcophagus, but on a «Aim, this 
conjecture, though much lefs likely than Dr Clarke’s, would haye 
its fhare of plaufibility. 

The corpfe of Alexander was placed firft in a cafe of \gold, and 
afterwards ina cafe of glafs; and as we have adducedia parallel 
to the former, we will now feek for a cafe in point to match the 
latter. Xerxes (as we read in A’lian *) having entered, the mo- 
nument of an old Babylonith king, found there a wveres, of glafs) 
which contained the corpfe pre ferved in oil. | Clofe by the wusrdgs 
{to at a low column, bearing an in{fcription.. But.an il omen, ece 
curting, while the king was cngaged with the rivehoty (we, have 
not room to detail the matter), he. fhut up the tomb, and retired 
in diferder. ‘This anecdote. wantsminutenefe 5 3 but, from. its; ge- 
neral complexion, it would not appear that Atlian held the necefy 
fity of an exterior coflin of ftone to cover the body and its frame 
of gl afs, though. fome fort of roof or building, as a dhrme. for 
both, is clearly fuppofed. 

On thefe grounds alone, then, it, might be doubted whether the 
farcophagus was univerfally ufed in ancient times ; but there sis 


another 


* Var. Hitt. lib. 13. c. 3. ‘The fame ftory is told in Photius’s Ctefias. 
Perf. p. 8. where alfo avéaos is the word. 
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another important cireumftance to be mentioned, which, however, 
it mult be-owned, Dr Clarke “has not quite overlooked.’ Héw- 
ever common the ufe of farcophagi in other Countrits, iF we uti 
derftand that term to ‘mean recumbent coffins of fone, it was Cleatty 
not univerfalin Egypt. Moft writers, we believe, admit that’ the 
Egypuan dead were generally placed in a cafe of wood, and itr ‘an 
erect attitude. The only queftion, indeed, feems to be, whether 
the contrary was ewer the cafe. Pauw decides the queftion with 
his, ufual coolnefs. ‘ Thar rule” (the burying the corpfe’ wp 
right) ‘feems to have been always obferved, except with the kings, 
who. Jay at full length in the farcophagus.’ 4 Could this “be 
proved, Dr Clarke’s hypothefis would be even a gainer by the 
circumftance of the rare ule of the recumbent mode of fepulture. 
But the affertion of this learned man feems to militate agami{t the 
reprefentation of Herodotus, who, fpcaking of his own ‘time, 
mentions the erect pofture of the corpie, even when he is treat- 
ing of the funeral ceremonies of. a man of. confideration, cow ms 
wats Adyes %».$, Yet, on balancing evidence, we lean to an opinton 
not very different from chat of Pauw. Br Clarke, however, we mult 
tlink,, gets rid of the whole, queftion in fomewhat too fumniaty a 
manner, ; It is in vain to appeal co the farcophagus of Cheops, and 
¢ that monument,” the principal pyramid; fince the controverfy 
xefpecting the ule of the pyramids theafelves turns, in fome mea- 
fure, on the decifion of ee queftion refpecting the ufe of the far- 
i which they were all probably intended to * contain. 
© Denon’ (Dr Clarke fays) ‘ proves that fuch a mode of burial 
was coniiftent.with the cuftoms of Egypt in the remdteft periods 
of its hiftory..”; We do not think he has pofftively proved’ it, 
though he has made jt likely; for fome of his own difcoveries 
feem to,afford prefumptions, at Jeaft, on the other fide, But we 
gecline any farther difcufhon of a queftion that has been fo oftén 
difcufleds particularly as we have here no qyarre] ,with the work 
under examination, 

Both the learned authors before us. refer to the interment of 
oleph, who was put into, § a coffin,’ (ceed); and this it feems 
was all.. Hence they infer, that the cogs was. a farcophagiis. 
But it thould be recolleted that, according to the confext,. Jo- 
feph’s remains were to be preferved, and carried out of Egypt by 

his pofterity. . It was therefore natural that he fhould not be ¢n- 
tembed, and the circumftance of his being placed in a rogos, if 
at-follows that, thé cogs was portable, is mee againit the 
Aypothefis maintaingd in this, publication, 
’ : snd A 
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Arword or two muft now be faid upon. the appellation ‘borne 
by the,tomb of Alexander. Strabo inforins us that the bodies 
both of Alexander.and of the Ptolemies repofed within an ‘eri? 
clofure called Soma: This word has attracted notice, and Ca- 
faubon, fuppoles it to. be an erroneous reading for Sema, or the 
Monument, but adds that, if Soma, be right, the building’ miuft 
have been fo called from its containing the body (edma) of Alex? 
ander. We incline to prefer Soma, not becaufe it is im itfelf thé 
more likely reading, but becaufe (as Dr Clarke juftly ititimates) 
the pure text,of fo accurate an author as Strabo is not to bé 
lightly altered. Mr Henley proceeds farther, atid attempts’ 6 
tupport the prefent reading, partly by fhewing ‘its propriety 
from the conyertibility of the terms foma and /ema, and pattly 
by difcovering a confirmation of it in two paflages of Dio Caffius. 
in the former attempt, he certainly difplays much curious Jearn- 
ing ;.but we fhall attempt to fhew, that his interpretation of the 
two. extracts from Dio are much more refined than folid. 

The hiftorian tells us, with reference to Auguftus, Kar gird 
ceura Tev eoty Fou "AArtkdvdgou rape 2%, was GYTOY Kas meormpare, which 
any plain man would render, ‘ And after thefe things he faw 
the body of Alexander, and even touched it.’ But Mr Henley 
turns it thus; § He faw both the Sema of Alexander, and ‘his 
body, and is faid, in handling the latter,” &c. ‘To ‘fay nothing 
of the awkwardnefs of this conftruction, which makes Dio talk 
very indifferent Greek, the context alone will decide the quef- 
tion. Td mir roy ‘AAddrgou cupce Ud,—sq Be Fa vey Mredqualoy ium 
Midralo. The cpima of Alexander indeed he faw, but he did nat fee 
THOSE of the Ptolemies. It is obvious that Mr Henley’s conftrut- 
tion of the word céma would reduce this fentence to fomething 
abfurd. Auguftus might decline feeing the dedies of the Prote- 
mies ;, but it would have been very od ih him to decline feeing 
their Samas, fince they were all interred in the fame Soma, atid 
that happened to be the very one which he had already feex. 

‘The other patlage of Dio ftates,° that the ‘emperor Severus, 
haying feiged the archives of all the Alexandrian teihples, ‘fhut 
them ‘up together in the monument of Alexander, that ‘0° nan 
might, in future, either fee the body, or téad the books; 49°05 
AAR LB pou pernpeti TUUERAL LEY, that Biblis Tes yt eV She ”, POD 
According to Mr Henley, this means, *’ chat the Sonia might be 
jj0 More feeti,*” Now, conceding the propriety of this redderitig, 
either peryccios Mut Apiify the fame thingeas the forma; “oy it matt 

,» mean the interior chapel which enfhrited the body? “Tf4t theans 
‘the fame thing, why this awkward jumble of fynonymes? If it 
means the interior chapel; how coutd the fhutting up of this ren- 
der the Soma inaceefhblé 20 Ino borthsthefe-tranflations'f¥dnt Dio, 
the learned author before us appears to underitand the“verb iddv 

in 
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in fomewhatoof an Englith meaning. When we talk of going to 
fee a fine building ora fine feat, we underftand the entering and 
examining it, or zn/prcio 5 but ide is not this ;, it implies {imple 
vifien, and, in this fen fe, neither Auguftus nor any other perfon 
conld have walked through Alexandria without feeing the Soma, 
whether it were Jocked up or open. 

We may obferve, that as Cafaubon propofed to change. the 
word, cies in Strabo into ciue, fo Xylander wifhed to fubftitute 
Cou; clanfirum, cingulum. There is no end to thefe conjec- 
tures; we might as well proceed to recommend yema or ama, 
both equally applicable. 

There are, many fubordinate points on which we wifhed to. com- 
ment; but we have barely left ourfelves {pace for a few remarks 
on the Aifory of the ton bof Alexander. Dr Clarke endeavours 
to accompany it with a chain of hiftorical evidence from. its firft 
formation wntil the prefent time. Ancient hiftory traces it down 
as low.as the reign of Caracalla. Modern hiftory is fuppofed to 
take it up about the commencement of the fixteenth century, when 
Leo Africanus flourithed. In {pite of the filence of a few, travel- 
lers refpeéting this tomb, it feems clear that, beginning at the 
prefent time, what we call the tomb of Alexander can be traced 
back tothe age of: Leo. On the other hand, it can hardly be 
doubted, that the real tomb of Alexander was that which was ieen 
by Caracalla. . But, then, how are we to prove that Caracalla and 
Leo faw.the fame tomb? This is, indeed, a fearful queftion,; 
for the interval of.time between thefe two characters was no lefs 
than twelve hundred and feventy years! Hiflory fails here; no- 
thing is recorded of the tomb ‘during this interval; and, in the 
place,of -hiftory, Dr Clarke has recourfe to Arabian traditions, 
which, however, are.of too aahkity = fubtle a texture to fill the void, 
Soon, after the death ~of Caracalla, itis to be obferved that the 
pagan ido}s and temples were de rove d, and it was not very long 

efore the Saracens’took poflefhon of Alexandria. 

‘The-weneration of the’ Mahometans for Alexander, makes it 
probable that his tomb would bé very fafe under the cuitody of 
perfons of that perfuafion:: The difhculty, however, is to, prove 
that it originally arrived fafe into their hands, or, that it furvived 
the ruin which overwhelmed fo many of the Alexandrian temples, 
Could, we,once dearn this; we m ight be the lefs anxious on ac- 
count even of:ceaturies of filent o bicurity, through which it might 
fleep under the! guardiapthip of its new mafters. , On, the other 
hand, ould swéitrace back thé adoration paid it by. the Mahome- 
tans, a few centuries higher, we might be better. fatisfied of, the 
genuirenefs.ofithat monument whitlt they called the temb, of 
Alcxandets though nothing definite were to, be known with re- 
{pect to its fateduring-the-defolation of the pagan edifices of Alex- 
andriay\Dhus it is neither our ignorance of the fortunes of the 

tomb 
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tomb of Alexander at the period im queftion;: nor! the ‘fabfe- 
quent filetice réfpedting it for fo. many .ages, that, fingly ‘taken; 
induces! us to ‘Refitate in identifying the tomb of Alexander ‘with 
the fareéphagus of St Athanatfius ; it is the union: of thefe two 
ciréumftances, it is the occurrence of a te mpeft: which might 
pe fibly Aeftroy both the tomb and_ the fuperflitions attending wpon 
, followed by ages of ignorance in which new fuperttitions ‘hat 
time to Paifé themfelves on the ruins of the old, wii’ in which-evétt 
a new tomb might by degrees become confounded with ‘that 
which had really held the remains of the, Mucedonianseonqtierof: 
¥et even thefe difficulties would not be infuperable,\ provided" 
it could be proved that the ancient tomb of Alexander, as far‘as 
we Know its hiltory, agreed in any charaéteriftic circumftancé 
with that which is now fo called. In that cafe, the cointidencé 
of features would prove the identity of this monument; howevet 
great the difficulty of tracing its fortunes through fuccefiive ages? 
But of the ancient tomb of Alexander we feem~ to» know: hardly 
ang thing pofitive, excepting that it was magnificent, ‘and that'it 
was within the’ walls of Alexandria. Thefe circumiftances; ‘itis 


clear, are not marked enough to authorife us to proénountedeci- 


fively upon the claims of the Alexandrian farcophagusi 

Thefe, then, ‘feei to be the three principal.diffieulties in'¢orhs 
ing to a décifion on this whole matter; our imperfect knowledge’ 
of the form, fite, and moft prominent infignia of the ancient tomb’ 
of Alexander; ‘our utter ignorance of its faieduring the defola- 


tion that overtook the Alexandrian temples; and the total abfeneeé 


of any‘information refpeGting ic for a thoufand years after ‘that 
event.’ Could we cleat away but any two of thele threedificnl 
ties, ‘we Thotild not hefitate to give a decifive opinion..onm! the hy# 
pothefis of Dr Clarke. As the cafe, ftands,, we cam only fay ‘that 
the hypothefis is not unlikely; an ex prethi mn by which we mean ‘td 
aflign to’it a pofitive though not a high degree of probability. '' It 
is however faying not a little, to fay, that of a hypothetis nedefs 
farily made up of a number of feparate prefumptions, ‘nogitee 
objeation can be ur; ged againlt any one part, and that all the evi+ 
dence of which the queltion allows is either friendly; to ‘it, ‘erat 
leaft not’ unfriendly. 

Independently, indeed, of the difficulties whichyvwe have woted 
as attaching themfelvées to the difcudlion before us,: there risa fért 
of prejudice which we cannot quite fhake off, arifing from the re- 
colle&tian 6f certain out hypothefes that antiquarians have frarti< 
ed, and’ framed ‘no lefs crroneoufly than plaufiblys:. Five byeats, 
we believe, have ‘fcatcely elapfed, fince, a, book! was: writterr! te 
prove that'the ‘well-known columh called Pempey’s!:Pillar, ‘had 
originally formed a part of the famous Serapeunn or» Demple'of 


Serapisy ‘This theory had apparently no) other fault: than that of 
being 
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being a theory, and, what is fingular, the line of argument ad- 
opted in that cafe, did not greatly differ from that which is now 
purfued by Dr“Clarke. Arabianlegends were-cortrafted with 
Grecian hiftoery,; Dr White talked.of Serapis, as the prefent au- 
thor talks of Alexander; and,'as Dr Clarke fuggefts that the 
age of the Prolemies alone could have produced the Alexandrian 
farcophagus, fo Dr White prometivced that Pompey’s Pillar could 
have been built only in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus: Yet 
in that.cafe, the decyphering of a few mouldering characters on 
thé bafe of the pillar itfelf, went far indéed ‘to’ refute a ‘quarto 
volume replete with Egyptian Jearning. It would be doing’ great 
injuitice to, the ingenious author of the prefent difftrtation, ‘to 
pretend that his hypothefis ftands on the fame level of ‘probability 
with that of Dr White. It is indeed confiderably. more ptobable ; 
yet who can banifh the idea, that the difcovery of a finglé martu- 
Acript, which dhould throw light on the hiftory,of this farcopha- 
gus, might.confound all our, reafonings on, the fubject? ‘This, 
howerer,, is to fay little more.than that Dr Clarke has_not mage 
his point certoin ; and when we add that he probably, would have 
no reafon to be. confounded in the cafe fuppoféd, and that, on 
the contrary; his hypothefis would have every thing to hope-trom 
the difcovery of fuch a manufcript, we afcribe to it a degree.of 
weight much beyond that of the great mafsof antiquarian conjer- 
tures and learned refeaches. 
We intended fully to have taken diftin& notice of fome colla- 
“teral’ but yery interefting inquiries, purfued in this publication. 
Such are Dr Clarke’s conjeCtures with regard tothe medals:of Ly- 
fimachus, his account.of his difcovery of the ruins of Saisy as well 
as.of thofe of Tithortea at the bafe of Parnaffus, ‘and Profeflor 
Hailftone’s letter on the fubitances employed in the Egyptianuno- 
numents brought to England. Thefe poimts' we’ are’ necéffitated 
to leave; and the curfory perufal which alone we. haye beett able 
to.give to the papers. mentioned, authorifes us amerely to‘reeom- 
mend them to, the attention of our readers, as worthy their re< 
Bands ; 
We. muft-again compliment Dr Clarke ont the fpirit with which 
he both travels and writes. His work is free irony all forts of 
pedattny,i though he. is at once.a traveller, and a tcholar, and an 
abtiquariany... With refped. to, his, perfonmancesundced,) 9 the {e- 
cond of thefe chara&ters, we could:heve forgixen him, af, an, one 
refpe@yhe hdd hazatded.alnearer! approach ste, pedantry.), We 
wifh that, after the manner of his learned coadjutes Wr Henley, 
he had Gifcarded the Latin. tranflatioris whitey the | fulbjoins | ao his 
Greek extraéts. —“Thefe:tranflations ate fometumesverpimacenTae 5 


witnefs that of Herodian in page 63. bd 201 
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‘QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
| From 10. Ofober 1805, to 8. Fanvary 1806. 





ANTIQUITIES. 
The Third Part of the Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain ; 
difplaying a Series of Sele& Engravin 8, reprefenting the moft beauti- 
ful, curiaus, and interefting Ancient Eiinees of this Country ; ‘with an 
Hiftorical and Deferiptive Account of each Subje&.. By John Britton. 
The Hiflory of the Caftle and Parifh of ‘Wreftle, in the Eaft Ridiog 
of Yorkfhire, By J. Savage. 23. 6d. : 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
‘An Account of the Britith Inftitation for promoting the Fine Arts 
in the United Kingdom, containing a Copy of the By-Laws, a Lift of 
the Subfcribers, together with Extracts from the: Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committees and General Meetings. 8vo. 384": 

Hints to Young Pra@itioners' in the Study of Landfcape: Painting ; 
Iiloftrated by Ten Engravings, intended to thew the different Stages of 
the’ Neutral Tint. °(To which are: added;: Loftru€tions yin the Art of 
Painting on Velvet. Second Edition: ‘By J. W. Alfton, L. P. . Sye. 
108. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of the Life of the late George Morland, with crizical and 

defcriptive Obfervations on the whole of his Works.) By J, Haffell. 
toc uh 16 

Memoirs of R. Cumberland, written by himfelf, containing an Ac- 
count. of hia Life and Writings, interfper ed with Anecdotes and -Cha- 
racters of, feveral of the mofk diftinguifhed Perfons of his time. “4to. 
al. 28 

Public Charaéters of 1806. 108. 6d. boards. , 

The Life of Erafmus, with an Account of his Writings, rediited 
from the larger Work of Dr J. Jortin. By A. Lacey Efq. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Bjographia Scotica, or Scotifh Biographical Dictionary, containing 
Lives and Writings of emigent and remarkable Perfons, Natives of Scot- 
land. By J. Stark. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Achievements of the Right Hom: Horatio 
Lord VifeountNelfon. By'a Captain of the Britith ene 2s, 6d. 

Life‘of Lord Nelfan. By A. Clarke. 6d. 

Mebioits of the Profeffional Life of Lord Nelfon. By Jofhua White. 
1zimo. ‘64. 6d. is ; 

Biographical Memoirs of: ord Vifcount. Nelfon,. with Obfernations 
critical aud ‘explanatory. By John Charnock, Eig. 2, R.A... Byo- 
108, 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

ieee on Chemifiry, ia. which the Elements of that Sciende 
are famiharly explained, — illaftrated by Experiment... 2 vol.’ 220%. 
14s. 

A. Propofal for Scieesive the Fireand Choak Damps of Coal Mines, 

and theis, Production explained on the Principles of modern Chemiftry ; 
addrefled.to the Owners and Agents of Coal Works, &c. By. J.'Trot- 
ter, M.D. 26 

Effays, chiefly on Chemical Subje&s. By the late W. Irviney M. D. 

F..R.S. and by big Sony W: Irvine, M. D. Svo. . gs. boards, 
DEKAMA. 

An Anfwer to fome Stri€tares on the Profeffion of an A@or, pub- 
lithed.in the’ Morning Poft, Auguft 19th. By Crito. 6d, 

Youth, Love, and Folly; aComic Opera, as performed at Drury 
Laney .By Mr‘Dimond, jun. 4, 6d. 

Rugantino, or the Bravo of Venice, a Mclo-Drama. By M.G. 
Lewis. 2s. 

A Prior Claim,.a Comedy. By H, J. Pye, andS. J. Arndld. ’ 2s. 
6d. 

The Delinquent, or Seeing Company; a Comedy. By F. Reynolds: 
28.' 6d. 

Lhe School for Friends, a Comedy, as performed ‘at Drury Latie. 
By ‘Mis Chambers. 2s. 6d. 

Phe Englifh Drama ; or a Colle&tion of Plays of the moft célebrated 
Authors ; with critical and biographical Effays, and an Hiftorical In. 
quiry imto the Drama and the Stage. Vol. 4. 8yo.. os. Gd. & 18s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geographical Delineation, or a compendious View of the Nattral aad 
Political State of all Parte of the Globe, By J. Aikin, M Ds apvol. 
crown Svo.) 125. 

GARDENING. 

The PraGical Gardenet, containing piaim and familiar Inftreétions for 
Propagating and Improving the differeat Kinds of Frnt: Trees, Plants, 
and Flowers; with a new Gardener’s Calendar, of complete Diteétory, 
Wloftrated..with Engravings. By Philip Millar Eig. F.‘R. 8. and W. 
Shaw, M.D. No. £. 1s. To be compicted in 10 Numbers. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Dodiley’ ¢ original Cellar-Book, or the Butler's Affitant in keeping 
a regular Account of his Liquors, for 1806. ‘18 6d. 

A New Syftem,of Domeftic Cookery, formed upon Principles of 
Economy, aad adapted to the ule of Private Families By a Lady. 6s. 
EDUCATION. 

A Summary of Parental and filial Duties, of an interefting Deferip- 
tion of what, Parents and Children owe to cach other ; meuleating alfo 
the moft valuable Requifites for a liberal Education; the whole extra@ted 
from the Works of the Siewr de Charron.” By. Jj. Paylor. «1s. 

Juvenile Effays, comprifing in the order of merit, the Firft and - 
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cond Half-yearly Prize Compofitions of the Pupils belonging to the 
Milk-ftreet Academy, Sheffield ; to'which is prefixed a brief Hiftory of 
Edueation, and a Table of the Syftem purfued in the above Academy. 
By J. H: Abraham: remo. 3s. 6d. 

A Brief Hittory of Education. By J. H. Abraham. 1s. 

Childrens’ true Guide to Knowledge and Virtae, or a Calle&tion of 
early Leffons, peculiarly calculated to promote a gradual improvement in 
Reading, ‘as well as to lay a foundation in Moral and Religious Princi- 
ples, the plan and fubject-matter being attentively adaptéd to the Ufe 
of Schools in general. By J. Taylor. rs. 3d. 

A Liftof the [rregular Praterites or Preterperfeéts of the Supines, 
and alfo of the Paft Participles of Deponent Verbs, thewing from what 
Verbs they are derived. By E. P. Bridell, LL.D. 1: 

Fables, Ancient and Modern, adapted for the ufe’ of Children from 
three to eight» years of age: By E. Baldwin. 2 vol.  &s. 

The Chriftmas Firefide, or, the Juvenile Critics, By Sarah Wheat- 
ley. x2mo, 38. boards, 

HISTORY. 

Sir John Froiffart’s Chronicles of England, France and ‘Spains and 
the Adjoining Countries, from the latter part of the Reign of Edward 
II., to the Coronation of Henry [V. Newly Tranflated from the fin- 
eft Editions, with Variations and Additions fram many Celebrated MSS. 
By Thomas Johnes. The Second Edition. To which is prefixed a Life 
of the Author; an Effay on his Works; a Criticifm on his Hittory; 
anda Differtation on his Poetry. vol. I, 11, ITE. 8vo. fl. 268) boards. 

LAw. 

An Abridgement of the Modern Determinations in the Courts of 
Law and Equity, being a Supplement to Viner’s Abridgement: By 
feveral Geotlemen in the refpe@tive branches of the Law. 5 vol.» 145. 
boards. 

Nisth Edition of the Laws relative to Landlords, Tenamtey aod 
Lodgers ; or, every Landlord ard ‘Tenant his own Lawyer. Comprif- 
ing Agreements; Affiguments, Double Rent, Diitrefs,) Ejeétment, 
Lodgings, Mortgages, Notices, Fixtures, Rent, Repairs, Wate, &c. 5 
with felect Precedents for letting Houfes, Lands, Apartments, and o- 
ther uleful Deeds ; Tables of Cofts, Stamps, &c. By John Paul, Bar- 
rifter at Law, Author of the Parith-Officer’s Complete Guide, Laws 
refpeting Tythes, and other Law Traéts, revifed; corre&ed, and con- 
tigued to the prefent time, By John Irving Maxwell, Editor of the 
Reports of the Naval Commiffionerss © 39s 

A Treetife on the statute of Frauds, ag it regards Declarations in 
Truft,.Contra&ts, Surrenders, Conveyanees, and the Execitiow dnd 
Proot of Wills and Codicils to which is prefixed, a Syitematic Differs 
tation upon the adanflibility of Parole and Extrinfic Evidence, ro ex. 
plain and controul written inftruments. By Wiliam Roberts, ot Hin. 
colns Inn. * 12:8. 

Trial of Chuter againft Burn, in an A4tion of Indemnity, “Faltetia 
Short-Haod by Garaey, 
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The Houfekeeper’s Guide and Lodger’s Advifer ; being a SeleQion 
of fuch ‘important’ Branches of ‘the “Law ‘of Lagdlord and Tenants, 
a are more interetijng 10 Houtektépers and Lodgers. By J, J. Max- 
wéh. 18th0. 15. 

Minutes of the Court-Martial for the Trial of Sir Richard Calder. 
Svids Zs. 64 ' 

‘Report of ‘thé Trial of Mr Juftice Tohnfon. 2s. 6d, 

” MILITARY. 

A Sketch of ‘the Rife, Progrifs, and Termination of the Regular 
Corps formed and commanded by-Europcans id the fervice of the Na- 
tive -Pfitices of India, with Details of the late War. By L. F. Smith, 
108) ‘6d. with fix coloured plates, or 58. without. ifn 

MEDICAL. 

‘Outlines of the Origin and Progrefs of Galvanifm, with its applica- 
tioh to Medicine, ina etter toa Friend. By W. Meade, M.D. 29..6d. 

A Supplement to the ‘Uhird Edition of the Dometic Medical Guide, 
contprifiay the Cure of recent cafes of the Venereal Difeafe, and ef- 
fe@tual means of prevention after impure connexion.. By. R, Reeces 
M.D.” 45, 6d. 

Aw Anfwer to Dr Mofeley, containing a Defence of Vaccination.’ 
By J. Ring. “8vo. 6s. 

PiaGtical Points relative to the Catara@t, comprehending an Account 
of a New and Succefsful Method of couching particular Species of that 
Difeafe..: By S. Cooper. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

A’ Manual of Anatomy and Phyfiology, reduced as much as ‘pofhble 
to a Tabular Form, for the purpofe of facilitating to Students the ae- 
quifition’of thefe Sciences. By T. Luxmore. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

The Medical Works of the late W. Turnbull, A. M. Wol. I. 5s. 6d. 

A ty*éaiof Arrangement and Difcipline for the Medical Depart- 
mtnt cf Armies. By R. Jackfon, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Reply to Dr }..C. Smyth, containing Remarks on Mineral Acids in 
a flate of gas to defliey contagion. By J. Johnfon, M.D. ° &vo.  5s- 

Obfer'vations en the Utility and Adminiftration of Purgative, Medi- 
cines in feveral difeafes. By |. Hamilton, M.D. 8vo. | 6s, 

MINERALOGY. : 

A Treatifé on the External Charaéters of Minerals, By Robert Ja- 

miefon, Regius Profeffor of Nat. }iift. F, R. S. Edin. &c, 8vo.. 4s, 
, MISCELLANIES. 

The Palt Captain, or the Wooden Walls well manned, comprehend. 
ing’ a View cf Neyal Society and Manners, 8yo. 78. 

A Letter to his Majefty’s Solicitor-General, from W. R. Wake, 

Gleanings in Africa, exhibiting a corre View’ of the Manners and 
Ciftoms of the Inhabitants of the Cape ot Good Hope, Soil, Climate, 
Natural Produétions, with Obfervations onthe State of Slavery imthe 
Sotthern part of Africa. 8¥o. tos. 6d F 

Memoirs of the Literary on? Philofophical Society of Manchefter. 
Second Serigs. Vol. 1, Sve. 76, : 
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Sinall ‘Literary Patchwork ; or ,a Colletion of Mifcéllaneaus: Pieces; 
in Profe and Verfe. “By a Countrywoman. 8vo. 2%... 

Obfervations on Indecent Sea-Bathing, as praétifed at differept Wa- 
tering Places on the Coafts of this Kingdom, -42mo., 3d. } 

The Gold and Silverfmith’s Calculator, contalning 25,009, Calcula- 
tions of Gold and Silver, from all the various .Prices to. which each, cea 
poflibly rife or fall, from One Grain up to any Number of Ounces ; alfo 
correét "Lables of the Duties thereon, Lift of, Commercial, Stampsy 8c. 
By J.Ede, Goldimith. 5s. 

The Way to, Wealth; or Poor Richard improved,” By Dr 
Benjamin Franklin. A new, Edition, improved, by Copperplate Cuts. 
Price Js. 

A Prattical Treatife on Brewing, Dittilling, and ReGification, with 
the’ Dorine .of Fermentation. By R. Shannon, M. D, .4ta 2), 
126, Gd. 

Galero and Neriffa, including Original Correfpondence. 4s. hoards, 

Theory and Defcription of a Ventilater for airing Veflels, Vauhs, 

ines, Coal Pits, &c. with fome Remarks on airing Veflels and Goods 
fufpeéted of Infections By R. Woltman, Diregtor, of the Hydraulic 
Public Works at Cuxhaven 8vo. with Three Plates. 4s. 

The College of Fort-William in Bengal, 158, to. 

Effay on Civilization. By J. Mitchell. ifs. gto. 

A Letter to the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, occas 
fioued by Two recent Publications refpecting the Brith and Foyeign 
Bible Society. 18. ' 

The Domeftic Guide in Cafes of Infanity, pointing opt the Caufes, 
Means of Preventing, aud proper Treatment of that Diforder ; ,yecom- 
mended to private, Families, and the notice of the Clergy.  «2mo., 96. 

The Myfteries of Neutralization ; or the Enemy’s cheap Defegce. of 
Ships, Colonies; and Commerce. 25. 

A Deicription of Latium; ,or La Compagna di Roma. In Ong 
Volume, Demy Quarto. fllpftrated by Twenty Etchings by the Aa- 
thor, anda Map. Price il, 118. 6d. in boards, ; 

e*g This Defcription is intended to give an Idea of the Cities, 

Towns, and Villages. in the,ncighbaurhood of Rome 3 of the, Paintin 
Sculptures, and Veftiges of Antiquity which they Contain, as well as of 
the )picttcique Scenery which furrounds them. 
_ Io the various Accounts of, Italy hitherto publifhed in this Country, 
little mention has been made of this interefting part df the Pope’s States, 
although. it ahounds m Objects highly deferung the Atteation of thé 
enlightened “Traveller ; this Work’is inten 'ed.to fapply, the Deficiency, 
and to givé an Account of the Colonial Eftablifhments, of the Ancients 
in’ Latium. fe "ad 

Eifays' on various Subjects. “By J. Bigland. 2 yol. 8vo. x26, 
boards. ‘ 


rs WOVELS. , aad 
Monteith, founded on Scotith Hiftory, “By Mrs Rice. “2 Vol.” “Be. 
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The Myfterious Sifters. 2 vol 9s. 
Hide and Seck ; or the Old Woman’s Story. 3 vol. ros. 6d. 
Dometic Scenes. 4 vol. ~ 1981 ‘6d. 
““ Virtue and Vice. By W. H. Rayner. 2 vol. “gs. 
Eversfield Abbey. '~3 vol. > r2zs. , 
Ferdinand and Amelia. 3 vol. ros. 6d. . 
*"?Phe Eventful Marriage, a Tale. 4 vol. 18s. 
‘ St Botolph’s Piiory; or ‘the Sable Matk. By T. J. H. Curtis\Efq. 
Svoh “Ih 58. ; 

Rafhicigh Abbeys or the Rain on the Rock. By R. Sicklemore: 
Zvol. F25. 

Tales by ‘Madame de Montolkiew. “3 vol. 128. 

The Iinpenctrable Secret—find it out! By T. Lathom. 2 vol. gs: 

"Fhe Young Hufband.’ By W. F. Williams. 3 vol. 128. 

The Myfterions Prote@tor. 2 vol. 7s. 

Hyppolitus, or the Wild Boy. 4 vol. 12s. 

‘The Heirs of Villeroy. By H. Rouviere. 3 vol. 13s. 6d. 

The Morlands’ Tales, illuftrative of the Simple and Surprifiig. By 
R. C. Dallas. “4 vol. ri. 19. 

"The Pierim of the Crofs; or the Chronicles of Chriftabelle de Mow- 
bray. By E. Heline. 4 vol. 18s. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Profpectus ofa Work, ees a Philofophical and Experimental In- 
guiry into the’ Laws of Refiftanc ce of None lattice Fluids, and Cohefion of 
Fibrous Solids; as far as either is connected with the Theory or Praétice 
of Naval Architeture. By Alexander MackoaochieEfg. gto. 18, 6d. 

POETRY. 

Palmyra, and other Poems. By T. L, Peacoek. foolfc. Svo.' 4s. 

Original Sonnets, and other fmall Poems. By A. M. Smallpiece. 
fodtfe, ‘S¥o. 538. 

Nelfon’s Tomb, a Poem. By W. T. Fitzgerald Efq. To which is 
added, an Addrefs to England on her Nelfon’s' Death. 28. 6d. 

Chrilt’s Lamentation over Jerufalem, a Seatonian Prize Poem, By 
C. Peers, A.M. and F/S. A. 19. 6d. 

Victory in ‘Pears ; or the Shade of Nelfon, a Tribute to the Memory 
of that immortal Hero.  4to. 28: 6d. 

Malf ao Hour's Lotinge, or Poems, By R. Mangnall: 3s, 

Collegium Bengatenfe; Carmen, cui Premium Buchananaum, a Sena- 
tu Acadeniia Glaffuenfis, adjudicatum eft, Alexandro MacArthur 
auctore. 4to. 18. 6d. 

Picafures of ‘Loves being amatory Poems. By G. W. Fitzwilliam. 
a 

The Roftic, a Poem. ‘by E. Clark. 4s. 6d. 

The Pleafures of Love, a Poem. By J. Stewart. 6s. 

The Tears of Britain, an Elegy on the Death of Lord Nelfon, By 
PD. Lawler. 1. 


Monody on Admiral Lord Nelfon, who, after a feries of tranfeendant 
and 
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and heroic-Services, fell glorioufly, OGober 21ft 1805, in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, at. the moment of obtaining the mott brilljant and decifive 
Victory recorded in the annals of Great Britain, By, G. Richards, 
A.M. FL. ALS. gto. ts 

The Nature of Things, a Dida&tic Poem. Tranflated from the Latin 
of ‘Titus Lucretius Carus, accompanied with the original Text, and il- 
luftrated by Notes, philological and explanatory. By Johy Mafon Good. 
In Two Volumes Quarto. Embellifhed with clegantly engraved Fron- 
tifpicom, Price 4]. 4s. in Boards. 

«*, The original Text is from Mr Wakefield’s Edition, reprinted by 
confent of the Proprietor ; and the few Variations from, it, that ogqur in 
the Tranflation, are {pecified in the Notes alone, that its Integrity might 
not be infringed upon. 

POLITICAL. 

Speeches in the Houfe of Commons on the war againft the Mahrat- 
my By P. Francis. 23. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Permanent Caufes of the Declive and Fall of 
Powerful and Wealthy Nations. By W. Playfair. 4to. al, tas. 6d. 
War in Difguife, or the Frauds of Neutral Fiags. Svo. «58. 6d. 

Coalition againtt France, the important Declarations of Auftria and 
Ruffia, accompanied with the various Papers which have pafled between 
thofe Powers and: France, with a Preliminary Difcoffion of the con- 
duct ofthe refpective parties, and the probable confequences of the pre- 
fent conteft, 8vo. 15. 

‘The State of the Nation, in a feries of letters to his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford.. By J. Cartwright, Efq. 45. 

RELIGION, 

Maffillon’s Charges and Addrefs to his Clergy, with two Effays, one 
owthe Art of Preaching, and the other on the Compofition of .a Ser- 
mon, ‘Tranflated by the Rev. T. St Joho, LL.B. Svo. 6s, 

A‘complete Hiftory of the Holy Bible, as contained in the Old and 
New Teftament. By the Rev. L, Howel, A.M. enlarged and improv- 
éd'by the Rev. G. Burder. 8vo. . 108. Gdey or 12mo. 78. 

DefiruGtion of the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, a Ser- 
mon preached at Worfhip-fireet, Doc. 5th, 1805, By the Rev. J, 
Evans. it. 

Sermons ttanflated from the French of Saurin, vol..7. By J. Sut- 
cliffe. 8vo. os. 

Thoughts ov AffeAation, addrefied to young people. cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocele of Exeter, at the 
Primary Vifitation of Johu Lord Bithop of Exeter, 18o4,and 1805. 
1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preach« ed on the sth of December. 1805, atthe. drum. 
head, on the parade of the St Margaret’s and St John’s Corps, in Weit- 
mintter Hall, before that loyal Corps of ,¥ olunteers, By the Rey, Ww. 
W. Dakins, LL.B. F.S.A. 18. 6d. 

A Sermon preached on occafion of the late Naval Victory, in the 
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Parith Church‘ of Wellington, Salop, November roth, 1805. By the 
Rev. J. Eyton, 15, 

Re He@ions on Vidtory, a Sérmon, preached in Argyle Chapel, Bath, 

December 5th, 1805, being the day appointed for a general Thaakt. 
givigg for the fignal V iory obtained under thé late Li ord Nelfon ‘over 
the Combined Fleets of the Enemy. By W. Jay. 8vo. 48 

A Sermon pteached in Oxford Chapel, Cavendifh-fquare, on Thurf, 
day the sth of December 1805. By the Rev. D. Evans. 8vo. 15s, 64. 

The, Churchnian’s Confeffion, or an Appeal to the Liturgy, being a 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, Decetnber ift, 
1805. By the Rev. C. Simeon, A. M, ie. 

Ah Addrefs to Methoditts, and to all other honeft Chriftians who 
confcieutionfly fecede from the Eftablifhed Church of Fagland. By 
the Rev. .W. Cockurne, A. M. 18. 64. 

Lord Nelfon, a. Funeral Sermon chiefly preached on the late Thankf- 
giving Day, at Thursford and Snoring, in Norfolk, near the birth: place 
of this great man, with a pecan view to his ufeful and gloriods life. 
By the Rev. G. Cook, A M. . 6d. 

On the Duty of keeping he oh the Sabbath-day, and on the Sacra- 
ments. By W. Sip gieton. ts. 

Security in the D: vine Proteétion, a Sermon preached in the Chapel 
of Berwick, on Tharfday December sth, 1805. By S, Butler, A.M, 
1s. 

National Benefits, a Call for National Repentance ; a Sermon preach- 
ed in.the Parifh Church of St Mary Shrewfbury, on Thurfday De- 
cember sth, (805. By J. B Blakewz ‘Y> A.M. ts. 

A Sermon preached to the Society who fupport the Sunday Evening 
LeGture, in the Old Jewry, oa the eveving of the 5th of December 
1Bo¢. By the Rev. John Edwards. 1. 

A Sermon preached at the Church of Hamftead and rena, in 
the county of Hertford, on Thurfday sth December,1805.. By T. A. 
Warren, A.M. 1. 

A Sermon preached in the Morning of the general Thankfgiving, 
December sth, 1805, at Laura Chapel, Bath. By the Rev, F. Ran- 

dolph, D’D. “1s. 6d. _ 

A Sermon preached at the Parifh Church of St Mary, Stratford, Bow, 
on Thurfday, the sth December 1805. By S. Henfhall, A. M,... is. 

The Lat Advice of David to ‘his Son Solomon, and of St Paul to 

the Elders of Epbefus ; two Sermons preached at Long Sufton, O@o- 
ber 6 6th, 3805. By ©. Terram, A.M.” 1s. 

Sermons on the Extltence of the Deity, the immortality of the Soul, 
the A: itheilticiry of the Biblé, and other Important Subje&s. “By the 
Rev. J. Adams, A.M. 8vo, "78. 6d: ’ 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Exeter, at the 
Prgtry Vilitation of John, Lord. Bifhop of Excter, «804 and 1805. 
1s. Od. 

A. 
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Acbrief Treatife on Death, Philofophically, Morally, and Practical 
ly confideted. By R. Fellows, A.M. S8vo: 33. 

A Sermon. on the, Promifes of God, preached May -th, fara, pever 
before;publifhed. By the Rev, Matthew Henry. 1s. 

The Order for the Viltation of the Sick, ‘from the'Béok’ of @am- 
mon Prayer, interfperfed with, Prayers, Exhortationg,, 4nd. faterroga- 
tories, taken from. differeat Authors. By R. Mant, D:D." ) izmo. 
26 

A, Letter to a Country Gentleman, on, the fubje& of Methodifin, 
confined chiefly to its caufes, progrefs, and confeguences in his own 
neighbourhood, from the Clergy of his Parifh. .. Svo,, “13. 6d. 

The Twin Sifters; or the Advantages of Reli ligian, 12M, 35. 6d, 

A Foveral Oration to the memory of his Royal Highnels the late 
Duke of Gloucefter and Edinburgh, delivered at Gr rofvenge Chapel on 
the 8th of September 1805. By the Rev. T.Bafely, ALM.) 2s,” 

Sermons for the ufe of Colleges, Schools, and Sainilice’ By John 
Napleton, D.D, Vol. II. 7s. 6d. 3 

Diicourfes on various topics relating to, Doétrine and, Praftice. By 
the ijate Rev. T. Kenrick. 2 vol. 8vo. 168 

The Fruits of the Spirit, the Ornament of Chriftians.; a Sermon 
preached at the Paptift Monthly Afflogiations at Mr Coxhead’s plage’ of 
worfhip, Little Wi "ide Street, Lincoln’s Inna Fields, October 31 it, 1805. 
By R. Burnfide, A.M. vo. Is. 

"Religion effential to the Temporal Happinefs of a, Nation ; a Sermon 
preached Augufl ith, 1805, at Grantham, before the Be fon Lyyal 
Volunteers, on permanent duty there, By S. Partridge, M.A. F, 5S, A. 
Svo, . 18. 

Difcourfes.chiefly on Devotional Subje&ts. By the late Rev, New- 
combe Cappe; ‘to which are prefixed Memoirs of hia Life by. C. Cappe ; 
with an Appendix, contajning a Sermon preached at the interment of 
the, Author, by the Rev. W. Wood ; alfo a Sermon.gn ocoafion of the 
death of Pobert Cappe, M. D., with Memoirs of his Lite, by the Rev, 
C. Wellbeloved. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

A Sermon preached, on‘ otcafion of the late Naval Victory, in the 
Parifh Church of Wellington, Salop, November ioth, 7805, By the 
Rev. John Eyton... 1s. ee 

SURVEYING, 
_ . The Elements of Land-Survéying, defigned principally for the ufe 
of {chools and ftudent& By A. Crocker. 7s, 
VOYAGES AND TRAYELS. 

Letters from Paraguay, cdefcribing the Settlements ‘of Monte Vidio 
in Buenos Ayres; with the’ Manners, Cuftoms, Religious Ceremonies, 
&¢c. of the Inhabitants, By J. C. Davie. ss,. 
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A&ivily, pleafure derived from, 427. 
Alembert, M. de, chara&ter of, 369. 
Aetius, his manner of treating fever, 51. 

Affetions, benevolent and malevolent, remarks on, 427. 

Agamemnon, tomb or treafury of, a remarkable Grecian edifice flill ree 
maiming, 443- 

Aloé, water. See Stratiotes. 

Alexander the Great, age of, probably the era of the invention of the 
archs..455+...-, 

farcophagus, faid to be the tomb of, brought from Europe 
to. Britain, 431. 

Amelia, Princefs, of Pruffia, charaéter of, 225—confequences of her 
attachment to Baron Trenck, 228. 

Amufements, for what end devifed, 427. 

America, familiarity, &c. of fervants there, complained of, 33. 

Arcl,, conftrugtion of, faid to have been known and praétifed from the 
mot, remote antiq. uity, 441——examples adduced in fupport of that 
opimion examined, 443—what moft probably the era of the invention, 
455. 

Argens, | Marquis d’, diffuades Frederic the Great of Pruffia from com- 
mi tting fui ide, 229—ungrateful treatment of, by that monarch, 230. 

Ariss fine, ingnity into the value of, 424. 

Athens, roins of, the pure fountain of tafte in archite€ture, 447. 

Avarice, objervations on, 428. 


—— 














vilits the tomb of Alexander, 490, 
B 
Babylon, inquiry, whether the arch was ufed in the flrutures of Semi- 
mis at, 44.6. 


Banguet, account of, in the apoftolical palace, 343. 

‘Barbadoes, murder of 1] hor ithed imy, 24.5. 

Beoufy, vibble, ins t ilts, 7° 

Beccakungas derivation of the term, 105. 

B: Lbs proh it ited in the Turk } GOMIiMIONB, 448, 

Blie bt in wheat, Sir Jofe; h Banks’s account of t he caufe of, 148. 

Boats. of a fingular conftrnuétion uied on the Ohio, 158. 

Bo a Lueretia, remarks on the characicr of, 34% 

Broom, commena, cultivated in. the nei eho urhood of Ghent, &c. 110 
c 

Caraccioli, chara€ter of, 372. 


Celfusy 
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Celfus, his mode of treating fever, 53. in . 

Caracalla, vifits the monumentyof ex@tider, Aord 

Cicero, remarks on the ftyle, ‘&t. ‘of, 182. 

Clairon, Madille., great revolution in the ftyle of acting introduced by't ort 
the French ftage, 385. 

Clarke's differtation on the farcophagus brought from Alexandria, &er 
480—means by which that antiquity was brought to Europe, 481—+ 
defcription of, 482—view of the evidence by which its rate eh 
is fupported, 483—evidence examined, 486, 

Cloaca Maxima at Rome, by whom conftrncted, &e. She a 

Coim, bafe, iffued in Ireland during Tyrone’s rebellian,’ 2 

Coinage of money, fir fteps im the practice of, 2685—ii ecient ‘off 
in all civilized countries, the exclofive prerogative’ of thé Sovereign,” 
267—ftate of in England at the Conqueft; 269—changes made in the 
currency at different periods afterwards, 270getieral principles of 
examined, 276-—plan for reforming the fyftem Of, 283: 

Cold, manner in which it is carried off from one hody to another, *77. * 

Connexion, neceflary, remarks on the do@riné ‘of, ° 1312" “ 

Confciou/nef;, immediate, effeéts of giving no faith to any evidence fort 
of, 17 

Gorn fpurriy, See Spergula arvenfis. : 

Creutz, Count de, charaéter of, 372% ° 

Crimping, Pruffian army ina great-meafuate Yecriited bys 234. 

Currie, Dr, his Medical Reports on the effets of water,” 42—the gu- 
thor’s mode of practice affetted'to’ have been known to 'the ‘aiiciénts, 
43—that aflertion refuted, 54—general outline of ‘his mode of ‘treat- 
ment, 57. 

Cyrusy tomb of, fimilar to that of Alexander, 496. 

D 


1 
Danicl, various opinions with regard to the authenticity of the book’ of, 
99- 


Deity, unity of, acknowledged by many of the ancient philofophers’ of 
Greece and E gvpt, 97. 

on the moral government of, 431. 

Drummond's Academical Quettions, introditGtory remarks on, r63— 
vindication of the ftudy of metaphyfics, 164—abitrac of the‘author’s 
reafoniny, 166. 

Dunkers, a religious fe& in America, 163. 

Dutens on the ufe of arches among ‘the ancients,’ 441—conhftruion of 
arches known and prattifed from the moft remote antiquity acebtding 
to the author, ib.—examples adduced in fupport of his opinion, 443 

E 





Eduyrd’s, Prince, ifland, fettlement formed in, by Lord Selkirk, 2000 
Exzyptians, veafons affigned for their not employing the ‘atch in the cons 
ftrution of their buildings, 453—unacquainted with that inver= 
tion, 434. 
Ellis, Ms, his account of the ancient minftrels, 397. 
Emigration, 
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Emigratian, from the Highlands of Scotland,..a seceffary. conlequence.of 
the extenfion rof- this commmereial fyftem, 191---0eflicacy of all. pro- 
jects to prevent, 194—regulations with regard to the tranfportation 

2 of emigrants; 197—~plan for colleGting them ia fome of, our Ameti- 
wan fettlements, 198. 

Encid, De Lifle’s tranflation of, 134--extra&ts from, .437--~general 
charaGter of, 144. 

Esrijfians; faid to have been acquainted. with, the art of conftrudiing 
s arches, 4.52. 

Evil, moral, ¢xiftence of, denied, in the eye of the Deity, 432+,at- 
temptto reconcile this doétrine- with the fubfiftence. of moral, dil- 

» tinGtionssamang men, ib, 
Extenfion, definition of, 176. 
Error, cavfes of,: in feience, 425—in religion, 434+ 
r 


Faery — Spenfer’s, allegory coutained in, 214, 

Farms, Highland, defcription of, 188. 

Fa/fbiony ‘capricious changes to which it is fubjed, 295. . 

Fever, ule of cold affufion in, originally afcribed to Hippocrates, 43—~ 
how treated by Galen; and Paul Egineta, 50—by Trallian, Actius, 
&c, 51 —by Celfus, 52—parcicular fpecies of, defcribed, .58. 

Frederick the Great of Pruffia, fome particulars of the early years of, 
220—ltriking inftances of his ingratitude, 221—and,wapt of feel- 
ings 224-—conduG of, towards the Marquis d’Argens, &e, 229—- 

~ his ordinary mode of enjoying: fociety, .232-—-method of recruiting 
his armies, 23q—and fupplying his finances, 235—example of Ins 
mode of adminiftering juftice, 236—his charaGter contrafled with 
that of the Emperor Jofeph LI, 238. 

Frenchmen, ill-adapted for the labours of colonization, 158. 

Faorfyth’s, Me, Principles of Moral Science, 413—general charaGer of, 
ib.—what the proper obje@ of human purfuit according to the, au- 
thor, 415—illuftration of the fatal confequences of preferring the 
purfuit of happinefs to that of intelleGtual excellence, .420—remarks 
on language; 422—inquiry into the value of the fine arts, ¢24—an 
the caufes of error in fcience, 425—~of amufements, 427—0n ava- 

‘o Mee, 428--0n the progrefs of fociety, 429.—-of the nature of the 
divine government, 43¢—caufes of error in religion, 433—remarks 
on the author’s ftyle, &c. 435. 

Francis, Mr, Speech of, in the Houfe of Commons, on the war againft 
the Mahrattas, 478. 

G 


Galen, character of his works, 50. 

Galliani, Abbé, character of, 371, 

Gallipoli, in Ameriea, colony of French at, 158, 

Geld coin, . when fir introduced into England, 269—popular prejudice 
again at fit, 272—allerted to have now become in this country the 
meafure of property, 277--amount of, iflued fince 1774; 283- 

Greece, 
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Greece, no teligious honours paid to heroes in, 487, 
Gittcciardini, eritieal obfervations on the hiftory of, 357. 
H 
Hoppincfi, afferted not to be the chief good of a fentient ‘creature, 415, 
Heat, manner in which it is carried off from one*body to another, 76. 
WH -lsetius, charatter of, 370. 
Flenry U11., gold fir coined in England by, 269. 
Highlands of Scotland, view of the flate of fociety in formerly, 187— 
changes ; which took place on the fuppreffion of the rebellion in 0745, 
89—Pafturage the moft profitable employment of land in, 190— 
adi the introduction of that fyftem muft operate upon the’ inhabi- 
tants, 191—no decreafe of population in, notwithftanding the: fre- 
quent emigrations from, 193 
Hints vefpeting the education of a young princefs, gr. 
Hippocrates, ule of cold affufion in fever, groundlefsly alcribed to, 43 
—fome par ticulars of his mode of pra€tice, 44. 
Hof, proccfiion af, at Rome, deferibed, 465. 
Hume, Mr, remarks on his doétrind of neceffary connexion, 119. 
I 
Icelond, grain.of the fand-reed made into bread in, rog. 
ftdeas, 1n what’ manner one train of fucceeds another, 167. 
dmitution, one of the moft univerfal fources of pleafure derived from af. 
fociatio n, Zir. 
Immortality, arguments on which the belief of, is founded by fome, 434. 
fniligenous, to what plants the term can be ftrictly applied, 404. 
Injanity, cafe of, cured by the ufe of the cold bath, 61. 
Latelle&, the improvement of, the chief good of man, 415. 
Fobnfon, Dr Samuel, life of, 436—in what’ manner. it has’ been idtro- 
duced tothe public, th——fpecimen of the information it contains, 437. 
Fofeph i. the Emperor, charaéter of contrafted with that of Frederick 
the Great-of Pruffia, 238, 
K 


Kentucky, account'of the ftate of, 159. 

Kiicalmans the refidence of Spenfer the poet deferibed, 209. 

Knight's, Mr, inquiry into the principles of tafte, 29§—varlations of 
{efitiment which have occurred in different ages ‘as to’ the abjeés: of, 
268—of fenfation and its modifications, 307—of the affociation of 
jdcas, 311—of judgement, 317—of the paflions, 320—remarks’ on 
thé atithar’s ttyley &o. 326, P 

Koizchue’s Travels through Italy, 456—introduction, 457—account of 
the Tyrolefe peatantry, 459—religious proceffion at Rome, 465— 
defcription of Pompeii, 466—account of the Pontine marhhesy 469 


Leo X. Pope, remarks on the earlied part of his life, 347. 

Leflie, Mr, combination of the cletgy formed to preverit his ele&tion to 
the chair of mathematical profeflor, 11r4—circumftances on ‘which 
they founded their objection, 217——his cafe brought) before ‘the dif, 

ferent 
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ferent church-tribunals, 123—fullained by the General Affembly, 
226, | 
Lflie, general chara&ter of his experimental inquiry into the nature and 
“ propagation of heat, 63—defcription and ufe of his differential ther- 
mometer, 65—certain anomalies in the author’s experiments With 
that infrument pointed out, 68—important doGrine with régatd to 
the agency of radiant heat unfolded by, 70—manner in which heat 


“and cold are carried off from ‘one body to another, 76—defetiption” 


of the photometer, 86—doubts refpecting its theory and applicaticn, 
8o—remarks on the author’s ftyle, 90. 

Lexington, the capital of Kentucky, deferibed, 159. 

Lift, quarterly, of new publications, 249, 503. 

Liverpool’s, Lord, treatife.on coinage, 265—gencral principles of, ex 
_amined, 276—remarks on the prefent ftate of the paper circulation, 
28%—objeCtions ftated to feveral of his pofitions, 289. 

Lucan, example of the moral fublime from, 323. 

Lucian, extratt from the dialogue of, between the fhades of Alexander 
and Diogenes, 485. 

Luther, Martin, charaéter of, 354. 

Lyfcrates, monument of at Athens, how conflrudted, 448. 

M 

Marignano, account of the’ battle of, 349. 

Marjvaux,, chava&er of, .340. 

Marnibniel, pofthumous memoirs of, 358—account of the author’s car- 
lier years, 35g—picture of the humble happinefs and innocence he 
enjoyed at that-period, 36c—enters into the academy of Jefuyts at 
Clermont, 361—is ele&ted a member of the college of St Catharine 

~ at Thouloufe, 362—gees to Paris, and’ commences writing for the 
flage, .363—is fent to the Baflue, 366—publifhes his Belifarius, ib. 
—his death, 367—portraits of feveral of his acquaintances, 368. 

Matter, Dr Reid’s aud -Bithop Berkeley’s arguments for and again 
the exiftence of, ro. 

Mercer’s, Major, ‘lyric poems, 471—account of the author, 472—fpe- 
cimens of, 474. 

Metals, precious, effets of the continual variation of their relative va- 
lue, 276. 

Metaphyfics, vot inimical to other fludies, 164. 

Michaux, M. travels'to the weltward of the Allegliany Mountains, 

2°855—general charadter of, 156—abfract of his narrative, 157. 

Milton, remarks on the verfification, &c. of, 3 13. 

Mind, inaccuracy of the ordinary philo fophical | language; with regard 
‘tothe adtive ‘and paffive flates of, 168—difficnlty of explaining the 
intercourfe between, and matter, 76. 

Minfirels;-Norman,; eoncife accoiint of, 397. : 

Miayas; tomb or treafury of, at Orchomevos, adduced as an example 
of the antiquity of the ufe of the arch, 443. 

Motion, definition of, 176. 

Morcllet, Abbé, character of, 571. 
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N 
Necefity of human actions. See Predeftination. 
Novelty, a primary fource of pleafure to the human mind, 310. 


™ 


Odio, river, defcription of, 157. 


Parkinfon’s tour in America, general.charaéter of, 29—views of the’ 
author in vifiting that country, 30—=melancholy difappointments, &c, 
he encountered, 31. a 

Parthenon, a celebrated temple of Minerva, 449. 

Pajffions, on the value of, 429. 

Percy, Bifhop, firft turns the public attention towards the ancient me- 
trical romances, 388. 

Phetometer, Leflie’s defcribed, 87. 

Playfair’s edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 470. 

Poetry, extras from Southey’s Madoc, 11—from De Lille’s tranfla- 
tion of the Eneid, 137—from) Spenfer’s Faery: Queen, 20%—from 
Fietcher, 212—from Poulin’s tranflation of Thomfon’s Seafons, 323° 
—verfes prefixed to an edition of Plato, 346—frem Richard Cur 
de Lion, a romance, 405—from Mercer’s Poems, 474. 

Poland, Europe now fuffering for the partition of, 243. 

Pompeii, defcription of the city of, 466. 

Pontine marfhes, account of, 467. 

Poffibility, wwo fenfes in which that term is ufed, 318, 

Poulin’s Tranflation of Thomfon’s Seafons, 328—fome paflages of, 
compared with the original, 329—{pecimen of the work, 334. 

Providence, {uperintending influence of, a fubjeét full of difficulty,.96. 

Predefiination, do&trine of, aflerted to have no tendency to degrade 
man, 43). 

Prytaneum, at Athens, remarks on the confirudion of, 451. 


Quenneville’s dialogues of the dead, &c. 145. 
R h 

Reformation, the, beneficial effets which refulted from; 94-—remarks on 
Rofeoe’s account of the origin and progrefs of, 351, 

Religion, caufes of the many errors in, 433. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, a romance, ftory of, and remarks ony 404, 

Ritfon’s ancient Enyleifh Romancees, 387—general remarks on, ibi— 
ttory of Ywain and Gawain, 390 n 

Romauce, ancient mevrical, great light thrown upon the manners, &c. of 
the Gothic ages by, 387—pubic attention firlt directed to by Bifhop 
Percy, 383. 

Rome, religious proceffion at, deferibed, 465. 

Rofcoe’s lite of Leo X. 336—extra& from his narrative of the wars in 


Italy, 339—-ipecimen of the author’s verfificatiou, .746—account of 
the battle ot Marignano, 349—rematks on his account of the rife and 
. progrefe 
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“of the Reformation, ¥51—CharaCter of Luther, 354—obfet- 
vations on the hiftory of Guicciardini, 357. 
Roucel’s Flore da Nord dé la’ Franee, 101. , ee 
Roufeau, charater’oh, 377. ' 1 
8 : 
Sand-reed, grain of, made into bread by the ‘Icelanders, ‘roo—preat Ut 
lity OF, Wat fining the ‘dry and moveable fands, ro. 
Sarcophagus, {aid to be the tomb of Alexander "thé Great, brought from 
Egypt to Britain, 481—defcription of, 482—form, ‘&c. of compared, 





with the defcriptions left us by the ancients ‘of the monyment oF | 


Alexander, 495. 

Scarlatina, fymptoms of, defcribed, 60. 

Schmeerioh Marfhal, Gn gratefol'treatment of, by Frederick the Great, 230. 
Scotlayd; culation: of the fite arts little attended to in, 424. 

Sei ience, onthe eavfes of error in, 425. 

Sciences, on the relative importance of, 426. 

Seaforth, Lisrds inturs the difpleafure of the Legiflature of Barbadoes, 
245. 

Selkirk, Earl of, turns his attention to the fubje& of emigration, 186— 
ettablithes a colony of Highlanders on Prince Edward’s ifland, 260. 

Silk, culture of, attempted to be introduced into Pruffia, 240, 

Sileér coins Old’ fkandard of tinenefs for,-26q—the only inoney of Bri- 
tifhh manufaGture for long after the Conqueft, ib,—great fearcity of at 
prefent, 285——more an article of commerce than gold; 282. 

Slaves, murder of, how punifhed in’ Barbadocs, 245—importation of, 
into our lately acquired colonic 8, eet 249. 

Societys fetch ofthe progrefs of, 428. 

Solidity, definition of 476. 

Southey, Mr, afpires to be the founder of a new party in poetry, t— 
what thie “chief charaCteriftics of his manner of writing, 3—fketch of 
the flory of his Madoc, 5—faults in the fabie and ct haradters Go 
princi ipal excellences of exemphific d, 21. 

Spenfer, Edmund, fome particulars of his early life, 207—incurs the dif- 
pleafure of Lord Burleiy hs ib.—goes to Ireland ‘as fecre tary to the 
Lord Lieutenant Gray, 2 o8—defe ription of his place of refidence 
there, 209—becoimes unfortunate in confequence of the rebellion in 
Ireland, and dies, 212. 

Spergula arvenfis, manner of cultivating, in Brabant, 110. 

States, Wettern, of America, account of, 161. 

Stewart’s, Profeflor, ftatement of fatis, Kc. 213. 

Stratiotes, aloides, defcription of, 111. 

Sydenham, Dr, change ia the treatment of {mall-pox introduced by, 60. 


= + = 

Talleyrang, memoirs of, 15 by, 

Tafte, firiking charatteriltic of the pleafures which.the exercife of af- 
fords, 295—“CNUMEFSTION” GF APS Whe are” Its" Objects,” 296—great 
Ciffertnce in thefentaments of mankind in matters of, 297—~caules to 

which 
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which tbat. contrariety, of fentiment .may be. aforibed, ersten 
into the laws of, 304. 
Tears, no unequivocal evidence of tendernefs of heart, 22 3. 
Tencin, Madame de, advice given to Marmontel by, 363, 
Tetanus, idiopathic, cured by the ufe of the cold bath, 61. 
Thermometer, differential, deferibed, 65. 


Thiebault’s memoirs of Frederic the. Great, 248—his, peculiar manner, of 


treatigog his fubject, ib, 

Thomfon, faults of-his verfification, 329. 

Tentorcita, the painter, anecdote of, 356. 

Tod, Mr, his edition of the tife of Spenfer, 203. 

Trallian, his mode of treating fever, 51 

Tranflation, of poetry, extreme difficulty of executing properly; 1 34. 

Trenck, Barov, true caufe of the cruel-treatment of, bythe King of 
Pruffia, 226—afleGting interview with the perfoa who was the, caufe 
of his misfortunes, 228. 


Tyralefe peafantry,. their violent attachment to.the chafe, 459—theis., 


courage and fidelity in the caufe of their country, 461. 
U 
Univerfe a continued exhibition of divine power, '&c.  43its 








V 
Virgil, of all the poets of antiquity, the moft fufceptible of a moderm .° 


drels, 136. 
Voltaire, anecdotes of, 379. 


Wafbington, General, anecdotes of, 40, 

Water, inquiry concerning the application of, in fever, by the ancients, 
—— the moderns, 56—general heads of the dogtring with ree 
gard to the ufe of, 62. 

Wheat, blighted, account of the caufes of, 148——may be ufed with ade 
vantage as feed, 149. 

Weftern States of America, account.of, 160, 


York, New, population of, 156, 
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